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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE, 
OUR OLD YEAR. 


Tue past year has been one of great importance to us, whether we speak of 
our own individual circumstances, or of the political affairs of the country. 
We shall not dwell upon the loss which death has inflicted on our Magazine cir- 
cle. We expressed our feelings at the time,* and may not further intrude our 
private sorrows upon the public. Without vanity, however, we can say that 
its late proprietor has not scattered the seed to no purpose ; and we trust that it 
will be found to give forth good fruit in ample proportions. We may, with 
every respect for the talent, zeal, and sound principles of his contributors, 
justly declare that it was mainly to our late proprietor alone that this 
Magazine owed its success, for which he felt grateful, and its reputation, 
of which he felt proud. On us, therefore, whom he has left behind, devolves 
a double responsibility. We are bound, not merely for our own sakes, but 
for his, to maintain the character which he strove successfully to acquire for 
the work that bears his name. If we believe with Shirley's favourite song 
of King Charles II.,} that 


* Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 


it is the duty of those who are, as it were, identified with the course of actions 
pursued by the departed, to endeavour that the fragrance shall not depart 
from the perfume, or the blossom be dimmed in its brightness. Such a duty 
we shall strive most religiously to perform,—not merely in supporting the 
political principles which the Magazine has espoused from the very beginning 
of its career, but in maintaining that tone of perfectly cheerful, but as per- 
fectly religious purity, by which it was his desire, especially in his later years, 
that its pages should be characterised. We cannot claim this praise ex- 
clusively, and should be exceedingly sorry, indeed, if it were in our power 
to do so; but we think that those who have attended to the progress and 
management of this journal—especially its latter management— will agree 
with us in saying, that it would not be easy to find elsewhere a kindlier, yet 
a more thoroughly serious spirit, diffused throughout the contents of a work 
professedly devoted to the temporary topics of the day. The mind which 
presided over all gave its impress to all; and as it was meant for good, and 
we hope wrought for good, so it may not be presumptuous in us to think it 
will plead at the appointed season, when, in computing the time we have 
passed in this world, we 


“ Count not the days that have idly flown, 
The years that were vainly spent ; 
Nor speak of the hours we must blush to own, 
When the spirit stands before the throne 
To account for the talents lent.” 


* See Fraser’s Magazine, Nov. 1841. 
t+ “ The glories of our birth and state.”—See Percy, vol. i. p. 270. 
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We shall do our best to shew that there is no lack of good intention ; and 
only pausing to add that none of our friends and associates in the good cause 
has abated a whit in anxiety and earnestness to do us more than yeoman 
service, we close this personal part of our proposed task,—a part, sad but 
not irksome. It is idle to moralise upon the transitory tenure of life. We 
therefore bid a solemn and affectionate adieu to James Fraser — 


** We loved him living, and we mourn him dead !” 


A momentous change has come over the spirit of our politics, or at least 
of our political management, during the last year. After a most gallant 
holding on, which would have done honour to the best-trained bull-dog 
that ever hung to the lip of an enraged bull, Lord Melbourne was shaken off 
at last. The poor bull—in this case his name was John—had long 
tossed, roared, bellowed, shook, stamped—tried every energy of muscle and 
sinew, every strain of neck and every exertion of throat, to get rid of the 
dauntless animal which had pinned him. It was of no use. The good dog 
Melbourne held on with unflinching jaw and hard-compressed teeth. But, 
after all, courage is not always a match for strength ; and at last the nobler 
animal, after many a vain and agonised exertion, flung off its long-worrying 
incumbrance, and, as it soared howling into the air, bestowed upon it a blow 
with irritated horn, in that part where injuries most affect ravenous dogs of 
any degree,—in the provision departments of the stomach and the bowels. 
The spectators round the ring uttered loud shouts applauding the bull. 
There were many, nevertheless, who thought great praise was due to the 
thorough-sticking qualities of the hound; and not a few who had backed 
him wiped away a tear, as they saw him limping away sad and disabled, with 
a perfect conviction that the bull whom he had so desperately annoyed 


** Had taught him never to come there no more.” 


Or, to get rid of this bull-baiting metaphor, and send it to Stamford, with the 
Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay to follow it—after many a notice 
to quit, they are gone at last :-— 


“ Oft they fitted the halter, oft traversed the cart, 
Oft bid their good-by, but were loath to depart ;” 


but the inexorable hour of departure was finally due. So John Russell of 
Stroud, by the waters of Devonshire, was kicked out, as were his fathers 
before him ; and Robert Peel of Tamworth, in the land of Leicester, reigned 
in his stead. 

It is not to be wondered at that many among the Tories displayed very 
considerable marks of impatience at the Whigs being allowed to remain so 
long in office, after it was evident to the meanest capacity that they could 
have been got rid of by a puff as gentle as that which extinguishes the 
already flickering flame of a dying eandle. We cannot deny that we our- 
selves were to have been oceasionally found Among these fretful people, or 
that we counselled in various ways and at divers times the immediate eject- 
ment of Whig and Whiggery, bag and baggage, without further beat of drum. 
We now see that these counsels were precipitate, and therefore wrong ; Sir 
Robert Peel shewed himself a far wiser man and a deeper calculator in his 
mode of tactics. He might, no deubt, have turned them out at any moment 
during the last three years, but he preferred to wait until ¢he moment had 
come at which the turning out was final—when the march, or flight, from 
Downing Street should be so complete in its rout that the word was 
henceforward to be “ vestigia nulla retrorsum.” The Lords they had long 
given up in sheer despair, but still they had with them “the people's house.” 
It was true that their majorities in that assembly, never very large, were on 
every division becoming 

** Small by degrees and beautifully less ;” 


but still they were majorities. Nobody could deny that. So supported, 
** Safe in majority of two at half-past one,” 
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they had it in their power after many such midnight escapes to inform their 
royal mistress that “the people” were with them, and that the opposition of 
the Lords—a set of antiquated beobies—was therefore of no avail, and 
utterly unworthy of attention. This pretence soon fell away from their feet. 
From their definition of the word “ people” the Tories were always care- 
fully exeluded. As the Tories comprise at least nine-tenths of the educated 
classes of Great Britain, and ninety-nine-hundredths of the similar class in 
Ireland, this exclusion is sufficiently sweeping. ‘The aristocracy, the gentry, 
the magistracy, the church, the learned professions in all their branches, the 
army, the navy, were ayowedly, with scarcely any exceptions, but of those who 
expected to derive advantages directly or indirectly from the Whigs, arrayed 
against them. This they were obliged to admit; but they maintained'that, in 
spite of the hostility of these classes, they still had with them “ the people.” 

The body designated by this name was thus bounded pretty nearly within 
the limits assigned almost four centuries ago by Jack Cade :-— 


** And you that love the Commons follow me : 
Now shew yourselves men, ’tis for liberty ; 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman, 
Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon, 
For they are thrifty, honest men, and such 
As would (but that they dare not) take our parts.” 


So said John Cade in the middle of the fifteenth century, in the days of King 
Henry VI.; so said, or rather so insinuated,—for John ‘LL. has no claim to the 
courage or the straightforward bearing of John L.,—his namesake John 
Russell in the middle of the nineteenth century, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Cade had some grounds for his boast, as his victories shortly 
afterwards afforded sufficient proof. Russell’s boast,—as pronounced by his 
legal mouthpiece, the late Attorney-general, then plain Jock, now Lord Jock, 
in addressing his constituency at Edinburgh,—w as scarcely spoken, when the 
Chartists arose in some places in absolute insurrection, and in all places 
assembled to vent their bitterest indignation against a government which had 
betrayed them into sedition, and then flung them forth as victims to punish- 
ments severer than would have been inflicted by the Tories, who, so far from 
countenancing treason, never ceased to denounce it as one of the most atro- 
cious and unpardonable offences in the eyes of God and of men. This 
revolt of the Chartists was a further diminution of that fast shrinking body 
“the people,” as defined in the dictionaries of the Whigs. 

Still something was to be said. The Chartists are the enemies of all 
order, “ We meant reform—we never intended revolution—we had no 
objection to move to Hounslow, but we had no notion of marching upon 
Windsor.” What did they care that not a word of these pretences is true ? 
There is not a proposition urged by the most vehement of the Chartists which 
had not been urged in the Reform years by the most eminent leaders of the 
Whigs while their power was still atone and uncertain ;—not a violence 
hinted at by Stephens or O'Connor which had not been recommended in 
direct terms during the same period by some of the ministers, who clapped 
those, their luckless imitators, for doing no more than “carrying out the 
principle of Reform,” into strict and degrading prisons among thieves and 
felons and other offscourings of the human race. As for the loyal reluctance 
which checked the pace upon Windsor, those will best appreciate its value 
who recollect the Whig history for the fifty years preceding 1830— who 
remember such votes as that “the power of the crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished,” which obtained for the patriot Dun- 
ning a peerage and a pension of 40001. a-year— such toasts as “The people, 
the source of all legitimate power,” which cost the late Duke of Norfolk his 
lord-lieutenancy — “such speeches as that of old Coke, now pitchforked into 
the upper house as Earl Leicester, without any regard to the prior claims of 
another eminent ornament of the Whig peerage, the Marquess of ee ° 
in which George III., her Majesty's grandfather, was designated as “a 
bloody, base, bad king” —such articles as those which for many years 
graced the Edinbw gh Review in prose, and such effusions as those which 
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Mr. Thomas Browne the younger, alias Mr. Thomas Moore the elder, poured 
forth in verse—or who will reflect upon the animus towards the house of 
Brunswick manifested throughout the American war, the Anti-Jacobin war, 
the Anti-Buonapartean war, every war, in fact, in which it could be supposed 
that the cause of English royalty might de damaged or endangered—they, 
we repeat, will duly value the new ly born chiv alry of allegiance professed 
for the first time by the Whigs when it was convenient to get rid of the 
Chartists. As, however, they had only to say that their former pro- 
fessions were matters which took place before the flood, and by no means 
compromised such postdiluvians as themselves, the answer to the Chartists 
was as easy as that of Groute to Sganarelle in the Médecin malgré lui. The 
innocent believer in the ancient theories of anatomy, which placed the heart 
on the left side and the liver on the righ‘, was peremptorily silenced by the 
new professor with the ready answer of “on a changé tout cela.” So when 
the astonished Chartists, under the grim gripe of a policeman or a gaoler, 
howled forth in supplication to Lord John Russell, “ What are they going to 
hang me for—to transport me—to lock me up? Listen to me—hear me— 
do hear me—my lord, my lord—what have I done more than was done at 
Bristol, Nottingham, Derby? What have I done more than the bullying of 
Williem IV. from the city, the hunting Sir Charles Wetherell out of Bristol, 
or the pelting of the Duke of Wellington i in Holborn. I have done nothing 
more than supporting the five points of the charter, which, my lord,—my lord, 
my lord,—do hear me, my lord, before this hard-handed ruffian drags me to 
the hulks—the five points of the charter were drawn up by the chief men 
of your party. Is there one among you who has not advocated universal 
suffrage, vote by a no property qualification, annual p en . 
: : Yes, my lord, take this.man off my 
collar. And were we not told that ‘ agitation, agitation, agitation’ was the 
way to obtain all we wanted. And is not Mr. O' Connell not only free, but 
receiving the highest honours from the men whom he supports in—do ‘hear 
me—hear me, my lord—he is hand-cuffing me. Do ” Such appeals 
as these were met by an aspect as stern as ever scowled over the brow 
of a Newgate official, when he gives the fatal order of “Lock him up, 
turnkey!” The Chartists deserved this fate for having trusted such 
treacherous associates. We may once more recur to the play which we 
have already quoted. The Yorks will for ever set the Cades to do the dirty 
and bloody work of beginning a revolution, and then they will come forward 


*« To reap the harvest that the rascal sowed.” 


Tories and Chartists excluded, the “ people” of England then were all 
those of the lower order who had not espoused the doctrines of Chartism. 
Here we anchor, said Lord Melbourne, hoping that the anchor was deep. 
Iie was deceived. In the imagination that empty professions of designed 
good for the people would stand in the place of actual practice of performed 
good, his administration had the honour of originating the New Poor-Law 
Bill. It is only fair to say, that in passing that ‘most odious bill, he had oc- 
casional Tory support,—some of it, too, of most distinguished kind ; and we do 
not quarrel with the Whig supporters for making the most of this advantage 
to their cause. But no human powers of disguise van blind us to the fact, 
that the grossest delusions, or, to talk in plainer language, the most baref faced 
lies and ‘forgeries, were resorted to, in order to obtain that Tory support ; 
and it is quite unnecessary to say, that it has in almost all cases been 
withdrawn since the bill came into operation. An interloper here or there 
may have intruded in the original support —not the concoction, for that is all 
Whig—of this bill ; but the same cannot be said of its being put into exe- 
cution. That is all their own; and when they appealed to the fragmentary 
portion of “the people,” w hich after so many deductions they still had the 
audacity to look in the face, that the people told them. And as besides the 
support of the factory system is altogether their own ; Lord Monteagle’s 
father-in-law — who happens at the same time to be Lord Monteagle’s son’s 
father-in-law, making out thereby a most pleasing family interconnexion— 
John Marshall, of Leeds, is its most prominent and ferocious champion, we 
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must not be astonished if those for whose especial torment and disgrace the 
New Poor-Laws and the Factory-Laws are called into cruel existence and 
diabolical operation met the appeal of the “three Death-Kings of Somerset 
House,” and their despised and detested agent, with a shout of derision, in 
which we cannot blame human nature, if something like a note of fiendish 
horror was distinctly audible. 

This part of the “ people,” too, was lost. Every body, in short, was gone. 
Tories, Chartists, rich, poor, high-born, down-trampled, noble, and ignoble. 
We have already made Lord John Russell play Jack Cade; we have now 
to exhibit him in the character of Richard II. :— 


«« White beards have arm’d their thin and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty ; boys with women’s voices 
Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown. 

The very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 

Yea, distaff women manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat: both young and old rebel, 
And all goes worse than I have power to tell.” 


Thus deserted by all, there was but one card left, and that the constitu- 
tional Whigs were about to play. It was the 
* a * * * we 
They were not allowed to finesse, though they would have risked it in a mo- 
ment. ‘There is good reason, however, to believe that they were mistaken 
in their call, and that 
% * * ke tk * 

In fact, they were very properly kept in office until they had lost every body. 
We have not imputed to them any of the infamies of the moribund Mayor 
of Dublin. We have left Canada out; have been silent as to Jamaica ; 
allowed them all the glories of Sycee Silver Elliot undisturbed: in short, 
out of sheer generosity, our bill is but half made out; but it is enough as it 
stands. Forsaken of all, they fell scarcely with a touch. The appeal to the 
country, which in no desperation whatever, but after fairly calculating 
that it would give them a few weeks’ further opportunity of seizing on the 
wages of office, finished them. ‘They had impudence enough to bring lies in 
abundance to the queen; but after the elections they coula hardly have the 
courage to persuade themselves that they would be believed. 

They were therefore dropped just in time, when they could not look any 
where for support. Vain is the pathetic eloquence of the “ honest men” who 
lecture as they go on the cruelties of the Corn-laws ; they may create a great 
sensation, and draw a few pots of beer for the benefit of various Black Bulls 
and Blue Boars, and set sundry Pigs and Whistles and Cats and Bagpipes 
into convulsions ; but cf commotion beyond bars and taps, there is none to be 
found, All the meetings which clog the columns of the Morning Chronicle, 
to the very nausea of the readers even of that solemn record of never-passing 
events, are of no more moment than the far-famed synod of the three tailors 
of Tooley Street. Birmingham, and one or two other largest manufacturing 
towns, were tried in public, for there the chance of exciting the sympathies 
of the people — alas! too truly distressed, too truly in want! by the intel- 
ligible symbols of the large and small loaf— is greatest, but even there the 
success was not cheering. ‘The starving people felt that if the Corn-laws 
contributed to their “ hungry guts and empty purse,” they were under no 
remarkable obligation to the Whigs for not paying that code the slightest 
attention during the ten years they had continued in office, suffering it to 
prey upon the vitals of a famishing people with the utmost possible uncon- 
cern, until they thought, that by turning corn into a clap-trap, it might serve 
to avert the famine which was impending over a nearer and dearer quarter 
—the kitchens and the dinner-tables of the trembling occupants of office. 
Besides, it is as much as the “ honest men” can do in some quarters to escape 
from being ducked in the next horse-pond, when they have the brazen 
assurance of prating about the contingent effects of averages, exports, imports, 
and other quackeries of political economy in producing contingent hunger, 
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while are spread before them such scenes of physical — not metaphysical — 
horrors grimly staring them in the face, as those which have been disclosed 
to the indignant. eye of the public at Seven Oaks. The other two “ boons” 

— the, sugar-duties and the timber-duties, thrown out as hencoops to save 
the drowning ministry in the same moment of desperation as the Corn-laws— 
have had no effect in gulling England; but they must have been sug- 

gested by some fatal prov ridence to the W higs in order to seeure the hatred 
and distrust not merely of Jamaica and C anada—the colonies directly affected 
by the attack on their interests; an attack which, if successful, would have 
ruined them both—but by all other colonies, no matter where scattered, 
which must see in this dismal sacrifice of two of the most important members 

of the colonial empire what they are to expect for themselves, if ever for 
our sins the destinies of the nation be committed to the hands of the despe- 
rate faction from which it has escaped. 

And in Ireland, too, they were suffered to wait until their hold was gone. 
It never had been but a poor hold at best, for it was no more than a holding 
of the very slippery tail of Mr. O'Connell. Ef they lost him, they lost all— 
as he never omitted an opportunity for letting them know—and therefore 
they bowed with the utmost humility to all his insolent caprices. But there 
was another contingency on which they did not count. Hating the man with 
scarcely disguised abomin: ition, they yet thought that his influence over the 
gullible portion of his countrymen was so great, that as long as they by any 
sacrifices, however mean or revolting, could propitiate this “Moloch ‘or Belial 
before whom Irish popery bows itself, so long they were safe. Ile was the 
Whig “ undertaker” for Lreland—the manager for the English ministers, as 
the Ponsonbies, Beresfords, and others used to be a hundred years ago. But 
they did not caleulate that this false god might tumble from his pedestal, 
fall flat and shame his worshippers, and lie as a brute image, “ head 
and hands lopped off in his own temple.” Such, however, has been the case. 
O’Connell’s power is fast departing in Ireland: and with the altered channel 
of the distribution of government patronage, it will flow away still faster. 
A mutiny has arisen against the tongue-doughty Robespierre who has so long 
dyed his native land in blood; and he will rofl down his appointed preci- 
pice with the same rapidity, and amid the same howlings of savage ex- 
ultation from his quondam followers, and the same acclamations of general 
joy as fell the Jacobin tyrant. But, perhaps, the ex-ministers would wish to 
try a little Irish popularity on their own account. Let them, fhen, proceed 
in a body to Ireland, and call a meeting in any part of the island, from Fair 
Head to Cape Clear, for the 1 purpose of receiving its thanks for their intended 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and then —why then they will be taught what is 
the true meaning of the phrase of “ justice to Ireland.” 

They have departed without a voice to say, “ God bless them!” They 
found the country at peace—they kept it in a constant series of petty wars, 
and. have left us on the verge of a quarrel with France — indeed with every 
body from China to Peru. They received a surplus revenue, they leave a 
deficit. They proceeded through their career by beggaring the Treasury, 
and, to make it complete, they conclude by a fraud in ‘the E xchequer. 


But has nothing else happened during the year but these petty larceny 
villanies of the ex-ministers and their men? There certainly has. 


Why waste our breath on dirty Whiggish tales ? 
Rise, loyal Muse, and sing the Prince of Wales! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO. 
OUR NEW YEAR. 


Tt is true that there is no difference between one day and another, and 
every day, as Sir Walter Seott remarks in his Di: ary, is a first of January or 
a thirty -first of December if one choose to call it so; but custom has willed 
that certain periods should be fixed to mark the progress of our existence. 
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Few poets have marked the advent of the new year with more emphasis than 
Drummond of Hawthornden :~ 


“* Newe doth the sun appeare, 
The mountaine’s snows deeay, 
Crowned with frail flowers forth comes the infant year, 
My soule, time posts away : 
And those, yet in that post, 
Which flower and fruit bath lost, 
As if all here inimortal were, dost stay ; 
For shame, thy powers awake, 
Look to that—to that heaven which never night makes blacke, 
And there, at that immortal sun’s bright raies, 
Deck thee with flowers which feare not rage of daies.” 


ZL 
The Ward. 


Graved on our minds that verse; Gray's labour’d song 
With varied grace of harmony bedight, 

Winding in learnéd melody along, 
Hath made the Bard a meteor of affright — 

His streaming beard, his woe-denouncing tongue, 
His plunging desperate into mortal night, 

Are frauds of genius,—for of minstrel slain 

On our Justinian’s hand there lies no stain. 


I. 
Longshanks. 


In conquering hour, "mid C ymric mountains hoary, 
Did Longshanks Edward give to Wales a prince ; 
Then sang a minstrel rapt (so runs the story), 
Foreshewing all that hath adventured sitice : 
The lay of ruin fierce, and horrors gory, 
Made, we are told, the steel-nerved victor wince — 
ade Gloucester stand amazed in giddy trance, 
And Mortimer grasp firm his quivering lance. 


IIT. 
The Whack Prince. 


For other sights than those of wrath and gloom 
Might on the francéd poet’s eye be stayed. 

See the black warrior, deck’d in princely plume 
(Won when Bohemia’s closing onset made, 

Brave, blind, old knight, on-plunging to his doom), 
Shakes over Cressy and Poictiers his blade. 

Last son of chivalry! In falling pride 

She shewed her brightest jewel ere she died. 


av. 


Prince Wal. 


All hail, Prince Hal! Harry of Monmouth, he 

For ever linked while England’s tongue remains 
With jocund revel and outrageous glee, 

And valiant deeds, embalm’d in deathless strains : 
Knit to our hearts thy desperate gallantry 

Which crushed on’ Azincour’s blood-boulter’d plains 
Fivefold thy forces; but not less dear, I ween, 
When with Sir John is shared the laughing scene. 
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V. 
Prince Arthur. 


Arthur! the hope of Tudor’s Cambrian line, 
Namesake of him who in Tintagel lies, 

Waiting his coming kingdom,—it was thine 
Promise to rouse of knighthood’s high emprize ; 

But vain the herald’s voice, and vain the shine 
Of tilting pomps and gilded blazonries. 

Not vain the thought that honour set her seat 

Fix'd at thy heart, nor left it while it beat. 


VI. 
Prince Wenrp. 


Thou, too, first Prince of Wales of Stuart blood, 
Wert doom’d to leave this world at early date. 
(Wise Pagans thought that when the gods were good 
They call’d their favourites by untimely fate) 
Had he survived perhaps were spared the feud 
Of Cavalier fury and of Roundhead hate ; 
For no sad lines of ominous death to trace 
Had Vandyke’s pencil in gay Henry's face. 


VIL. 
George the Fourth. 


And last appears, “ young gentleman of Wales!” 

Few are the eyes, long waxing old and dim 
Which witnessed what to us are only tales 

Of taste, and wit, accomplishment, and whim. 
Goodly and great before our eyes he sails, 

Still princely bearing marked the portly limb ; 
Bright was the hour when he in life-blood high 
Flamed 2s the cynosure of Fashion's sky. 


VII. 


Our Prince of Wales. 


*Mid solemn pageants of long-’stablish’d rite, 
And jocund feast and music’s swelling tone, 
A new-born Prince's eyelids on the light 
Of day hath open’d. Other queen hath none, 
Self-regnant, gladden’d England with like sight. 
No child, in room of former offspring gone, 
Bless'd Anne’s or second Mary's throne and bed, 
And Tudor’s queens were barren or unwed. 


IX. 


Wis Benison. 


His be Black Edward's peerless chivalry, 
Henry's home favour, and his wide renown ; 
All that the flattering eye of hope could see 
In Arthur or in Henry ; with a crown 
Of George's grace from darksome blottings free. 
And when some distant day shall make his own 
Old England's sceptre, may his gold-bound brow 
Be bless'd of God, as are his slumbers now. 
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MY LIFE AND TIMES. 


BY NIMROD, 


Great men seldom write their own 
lives. “ Alexander had his Quintius 
Curtius,” said Napoleon, “and I shall 
have mine ;” which he had. “Itisa 
hard and nice subject,” saith Cowley, 
speaking of himself, “ for a man to 
write of himself; it grates his own 
heart to say any thing of disparage- 
ment, and the reader’s ear to hear 
any thing of praise from him.” 
Again, what saith another great 
essayist in allusion to an autobio- 
grapher? “ He must needs be a 
wise man; he speaks so much of 
himself.”. Am Ta wise man? Cer- 
tainly not, or I should have been 
worth a hundred thousand pounds 
twenty years back; it was on the 
cards, as I shall presently shew, in 
more ways than one. But it is not 
merely your wise and good men 
whose history may be entertaining 
and instructive. On the contrary, the 
lives of even vicious persons have not 
been without their use and moral, 
as a warning voice to others, to 
avoid the fatal consequences which 
sooner or later generally follow vi- 
cious practices ; and thus, whatever 
may be the objections to the early 
cantos of Don Juan, amends were 
subsequently made in the _heart- 
rending power with which the noble 
and highly talented author exposed 
the miserable consequences attendant 
upon error, and the agonising re- 
morse that invariably follows the 
commission of actual crime. On the 
other hand, with really good men, it 
seems but a just debt that their me- 
mories should be perpetuated after 
them, and posterity acquainted with 
their benefactors, either by their own 
pen or by that of another; the ex- 
pectation of which we know to have 
been no small incentive to noble and 
virtuous conduct in the Pagan world. 
As Milton says, 


*‘ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise ; 
That last infirmity of noble minds.” 


Although it was Dr. Johnson's opi- 
nion that every man’s life may be 
best written by himself, few writers, 
Julius Casar excepted —and some 
think that even he had better left it 


to others—-have gained reputation 
by recording their own actions. Yet 
who but Julius Cesar could have 
handed down to us his exploits, with 
that eloquence and spirit that he him- 
self has done in his admired Com- 
mentaries 2? Who but Xenophon him- 
self could have made us follow his 
ten thousand Greeks with such in- 
terest and attention as we do in his 
Anabasis ? And how lost would have 
been many of the heroic qualities and 
the consummate abilities of Henri IV. 
of France, had they not been so ably 
recorded in Sully’s Memoirs? The 
pros and the cons, then, are both 
numerous and striking. 

The autobiographer may justly 
plead that no one can be so much 
master of the subject as himself; 
and, as has already been observed, 
there are many instances, both an- 
cient and modern, to justify such 
conduct. Plutarch, indeed, men- 
tions two cases wherein it is allow- 
able for a man to commend himself, 
and be the publisher of his own 
merits; but the difficulty, he adds, 
lies in making people believe him. 
On the other hand, it may be 
said that if a man is not likely to 
find a historian to do justice to his 
character, it is because his character 
is a matter of no consequence to the 
world. And these do really appear 
to be serious objections to any per- 
son’s history from his own hand. It 
is natural for men to love themselves, 
and to be much inclined in their own 
favour: which makes it a difficult 
task for any one to write an impar- 
tial history of his own actions. That 
which may have appeared great or 
good if told by another is lost when 
related by the party himself. It is, 
in fact, difficult to follow the advice 
given by Cicero on this subject. 
“ If,” says he, “ there is any thing 
commendable, people are obliged to 
speak of themselves with great mo- 
desty ;” a poet that has not often 
been strictly observed ; and the most 
striking instance of it is perhaps to 
be found in the Confessions of Rous- 
seau, of which it is‘ asserted that 
“there is more vanity concentrated 
in the ten first lines than in the whole 
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contents of any other book in the 
world.” Notwithstanding, however, 
the rebuke that 


“The world’s all false; the man who 
shews his heart 
Is hooted at for his mudities and scorn’d,” 


works of this kind are very often 
amusing. They are bought and read, 
though not always believed. 

But, after all, what subject is so 
interesting to man as man? ‘There 
is no glass in which we can so well 
dress our moral nature. ‘There is 
nothing that so fally enables us to 
obey the celebrated injunction, “ ‘To 
know ourselves.” And what more 
agreeable and usefal than skimming 
the surface of living manners, and 
portraying the follies and eecentri- 
cities, as well as the wisdom and good 
conduct, of those persons we have met 
with in life? Think not, then, ye 
readers of Fraser's Magazine, too 
lightly of such autobiography as an 
humble individual like myself is now 
about to present you w ith. It is in 
humble lite only that we can seeurely 
withdraw the veil, and enter without 
fear into family privacy, exhibiting 
human nature, as she is there so often 
found, in her brightest garb. If you 
are fathers, you may avoid the errors 
that my father committed ; your sons, 
the rock on which my own frail bark 
struek ; and your wives and daughters 
may be assured that not a thought 
nor a sentiment will be breathed 
throughout these papers that could 
produce a blush on the female cheek 
and if they do not rise the better, 
they will rise none the worse from 
the perusal of them. 

it, nevertheless, may be asked, 
whether any man of humble preten- 
sions, such as mine are, can justify 
his delineating himself from hisecradle, 
and attempting to entertain the world 
with a long series of narratives, one 
half of which they will probably care 
little about, and the other half they 
will perhaps in great part disbelieve ? 
‘Fo this I answer, and without in- 


dulging in the mandlin language of 


sentment, that there is a link m that 
bright chain of memory which binds 
our affections most strongly to the 
days of our infancy ; and | envy not 
the man to whom the events of such 
days are without charms and im- 
pressions— who cannot look back to 
the pleasing associations of those days, 
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although occasionally with regret—as 
in my own case—that he did not make 
a better use of the advantages they 
afforded him; and likewise lament 
that the hurried events of active life 
should have obliterated the memory 
of many «# striking epoch which he 
would much wish to reeall. ‘There 
may be many persons, indeed, who 
now find little interest in everyday 
incidents, especially when offered 
through the medium of a plain and 
unpretending style. But this has not 
generally been the case. Our fathers, 
at all events, thought differently : 

they enjoyed nature, aud the deli- 
neations of her, in all her various 
forms, and even in her homely garb ; 
nor did they ever love her better than 
when they traced her lineaments in 
the humble walks of private life, by 
the skilful hand of a Fielding or a 
Smollett. Yet it is not the mere 
history of myself that } am about to 
write. It is that of others that have 
crossed my path in life, together with 
that of those to whom I owe my life, 
—an attempt, in fact, at a fugitive 
sketch of the sayings and doings of 
my own times. "That I must act the 
part of Orator Ego is unavoidable 
here. It was only Casar who could 
write “ Cesar did this,” and “ Caesar 
said that.” Nimrod must strike a 
lower key; and thus he begins,— 
saying to himself, reverently, “ God 
speed me in this not very easy under- 
taking.” 

Bat what 2 curious beginning I am 
about to make! J do not know who I 
am. “It is & wise man,” however, 
saith the proverb, “ who knows his 
own father.” And yet, though not 
wise, I am quite sure I knew mine ; 
and for these reasons,—I see his face 
when I look at my own in the glass ; 
the broad forehead, the bald head, 
and the grey eyes. He stammered 
much in his speech to his last day. 
I did the same up to my twentieth 
year ; and still have at times a hitch 
on my tongue, as now and then | 
have on my pen. Added to this, my 
mother may be said to have been 
chastity personified, in thought, in 
word, and in deed. Nothing to be 
doubted, then, on that head ; nor on 
any other save one. My father was 
a very wise, a highly accomplished, 
and @ very good man ; which renders 
my legitimate pretensions not quite 
so strong. But how is it that I know 
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not who Tam? Why, because my 
father never told me who he was. 
That he was somehody is evident from 
his position in life. He was a gentle- 
man commoner at Oriel College, 
Oxford ; in the commission of the 
peace for, and one of the deputy 
lieutenants of, the county in whieh 
he resided: he inherited his landed 
property from his father; and, had 
he lived some years longer, would 
have inherited a large estate in Here- 
fordshire, by virtue of entail by his 
maternal ancestor, a daughter of John 
the fifth Viscount Scudamore ;* and 
in virtue of which descent, my elder 
brother was one of the claimants to 
the fine estate of Hom Laey in the 
same county, the property of the late 
Duchess of Norfolk (a Seudamore), 
who died intestate some dozen years 
hack. That he was somebody is also 
evident from the place he held in 
society ; from his correspondence and 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson ; and 
his having been selected by the friends 
of the father of the late Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, as the most proper 
person to accompany him on the 
grand tour of Europe, which laid the 
foundation of their close intimacy in 
after life. But how is it that, although 
my father never told me who or what 
his father was, I should never have 
asked him the question? Iam now, 
I confess, at a loss for an answer; 
but the faet is, I never troubled my- 
self about the matter. Strange, how- 
ever, as it may appear, I never heard 
him mention his father on any oeca- 
sion whatever, nor his mother, nor 
his only sister, who married a ba- 
ronet, but left no family. The honour 
and respectability of the two first were 
never called in question, which ren- 
ders his silence respecting them more 
remarkable ; but as much could not, 

| believe, be said of the last. Whether 

her ladyship, as we say on the road, 
“ jumped over the poie,” or “ kicked 
over the traces,” | am not able to 
determine—in some way or another 

she went wrong; but as she and her 

husband have been many years in 
their graves, and the baronetey ex- 
tinet, it is useless to say any thing 
more of either of them. I have heard 
that my paternal grandfather was an 
officer of rank in the British army, 


* “The reversion of this estate was sold by my natn to Lord Ashburton for 
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and that his head was taken off by a 
cannon-shot at the siege of Cartha- 
gena in 1740, at which time my father 
must have been in his tenth year, as 
he was born in 1730—one hundred 
and eleven years from the present 
time. But surely there can be no 
other man but myself who can say he 
never heard his father mention the 
names of his own father, his mother, 
or his sister, whilst living with him, 
as Was my case, in uninterrupted har- 
mony for nearly forty years! Nei- 
ther can it be easily accounted for 
that F should never inquire into their 
history, or that my father should not 
have volunteered to tell it to me. 
But so it is; and at the present pe- 
riod it matters little. 

My father was a scholar, and, I may 
venture to say, a critical one, inas- 
much as there was found amongst his 
papers, after his decease, a letter from 
Dr. Perey, the then Bishop of Dro- 
more, signifying that he had sent him 
a copy of his Collection of Ancient 
Ballads for his revision, previously 
to their going to press. And he set 
his heart on making both my brother 
and myself scholars, in which he sig- 
nally failed. But could he rise from 
his grave now, and find that one of 
his sons, whom he was used to call 
“the idlest fellow in the world,” con- 
tributed (as was my ease in the De- 
cember of the present year) to six 
different periodicals in one individual 
month, how surprised and delighted 
would he be! 

I have a perfect recollection of 
Bishop Percy and his lady visiting 
at our house, on their road from 
Ireland to London, and hearing the 
latter sing some of those beautiful 
lyrics which have so greatly de- 
lighted the lovers of poetry and 
nature; and also that beautiful 
song, written by himself, “ O Nanny, 
wilt thou gang with me ?”—the said 
Nanny being “his own accomplished 
lady. To my taste, this is one of the 
most beautiful songs it has ever been 
my lot to hear; and although it may 
affect the originality, it but little de- 
preciates the merit, of the composition, 
that it is rather a close imitation of 
some of the most tender and poetical 
passages in Henry and Emma. Bar- 
ring the Melodies, itiswortha hundred 


— 


73,000/., consequently its real value must have been 100,000/, at least, 
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of the cantilene trivia of the present 
day ; and his lordship’s “ Collections” 
had a tendency to restore the genuine 
taste for poetry in England. I much 
regret my inability to produce Bishop 
Percy's letters, or those of Dr. John- 
son, to my father. They are in my 
elder brother's possession, and unfor- 
tunately mislaid. I, however, remem- 
ber the commencement of one from 
the latter, requesting my father’s in- 
terest in his college (he was at Oriel 
at the time) towards the accomplish- 
ment of some object which the learned 
lexicographer had at heart. “ Be- 
lieving it to be impossible,” he says, 
“for you to live in any society 
without obtaining influence, I write 
to request you will exert it,” &c. &e. 
Then there is a postscript, which is 
quite in character with the writer,— 
“ If you can do me this service,” he 
writes, “ do it quickly — 

« «Tf it were done, when ’tis done, 

’T were well it were done quickly,’ 


says Macbeth.” 

‘But I must quit my w orthy parent 
for the present. It is my intention 
that one of the chief features in these 
papers shall be a sort of Vicar-of- 
Wakefield description of the sayings 
and doings of what we may call a 
country -bred family, of a adn 
station in life—far, by the by, from 
“thinking small beer of themsely es,” 
which country-bred gentlefolks are 
by no means prone to do ; and, with- 
out dilating on the pride of pedigree, 
or tracing ‘further than I have done 
the stream of ancestral blood which 
flows in my veins, plunge at once into 
the innocent haunts and rural plea- 
sures of my early life. 

My history is this :—I am the se- 
cond son of one Thomas Apperley, 
and Anne his wife, of Plasgronow, in 
the county of Denbigh ; “who were 
blessed with one son and six daughters 
besides myself. And a word en passant 
on the appellatio patronymica —the 
family name. Iam rather proud of 
it, on two accounts. It has a soft, 
somewhat of a gentlemanlike sound, 
in the first place ; and, in the next, 
it is so uncommon, that until within 
a few years it was not to be found in 
the London Directory, which cannot, I 
think, be said of many others. There 
now appear two brothers of this name, 
curriers by trade, carrying on their 
business in the Borough; and al- 
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though I am aware that, on my 
father’s side, I am without a relation 
left beyond my sisters and brother. 
I made some inquiries respecting the 
present situation of these no doubt 
most respectable persons in life. 
“There is nothing like leather,” 
said 1 to myself; “they are no doubt 
rich, and perhaps without heirs to 
their wealth. What it they were to 
make themselves a representative in 
myself; more unlikely things have 
come to pass.” Alas! I found they 
were both married, and with families, 
so that currying favour in this quarter 
(excuse the vile wit) would have been 
of little use, and I troubled my head 
no more about my namesakes in the 
Borough. But, jesting apart, with 
these exceptions, and a village near 
Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, so 
called, I have never heard nor read 
of the name of Apperley from the 
hour of my birth to this day. 
Plasgronow.—I will now describe 
the home of my youth, endeared, as 
it ought to be, by a thousand pleasing 
associations. But I despair of doing 
justice to this beautiful “ abode of 
health and peace ;’ which it may 


justly be termed: for, strange to say, 


during a period of more than forty 
years, death visited it only once, 
when a servant was a victim to 
putrid fever. The house is one of 
humble pretensions, consisting of 
four sitting-rooms, with other suit- 
able accommodations for a household 
of twenty—for such we were; but 
its situation is delightful. It stands 
in what in days of yore was called a 
court ; that is, in a space surrounded 
on some sides by shrubberies and 
buildings ; ornamented on others by 
lawns and flower-beds; and divided 
by a ha-ha from very parklike-look- 
ing grounds of some extent, and 
formed by the confluence of two 
limpid brooks, which still partake in 
the rapidity of their streams of the 
effect of their recent descent from 
the Welsh hills. And the grand 
features in this landscape are not 
only the woods of a neighbouring 
domain —of which more anon —but, 
on the eye being extended over a 
fine stretch of rising ground, quite 
park-like in its character, that 
splendid specimen of the florid Gothic, 
the tower of Wrexham church, ap- 
pears in the distance, the house 
being situated just two miles from 
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the said town. Then looking to the 
left, at about treble this distance, the 
Welsh hills are seen with their tow- 
ering heads overlooking the vale 
and forming a striking contrast with 
its humble pretensions to the “ sub- 
lime and beautiful.” But ifthe sub- 
lime is absent, the beautiful prevails 
in this peaceful vale to an extent 
rarely equalled in any country under 
the sun. In addition to its truly 
pastoral character, it is adorned and 
embellished, not only with gentle- 
men’s seats to an unexampled extent, 
but still more beautified by its nu- 
merous honeysuckled cottages, with 
their neat gardens in the various 
lanes and bye-roads with which it is 
intersected, and inhabited by a class 
of persons—the sturdy day-labourer, 
—who were in a much better posi- 
tion then than unfortunately they 
at present are, the steam-engine hay- 
ing robbed them of their only source 
of domestic labour. Then what can 
exceed in the summer months the 
beauty and convenience of these 
numerous lanes? They not only 
afford to those who delight in horse 
exercise the most grateful and secure 
opportunity of indulgence in it, from 
the absence of those impediments 
and annoyances usually met with on 
turnpike-roads, but their several 
senses of seeing and smelling are 
gratified as it were at every step. 
Not only is the scenery as varied, as it 
is delightful to the eye, but the fra- 
grance of the honeysuckle and white 
roses, Which abound in the hedges, is 
mingled with the morning or even- 
ing air to so great an extent, that if 
it could not be said to impart a para- 
disaical character to the spot on 
which it prevails, it might, as Mrs. 
Mitford expresses herself on a like 
occasion, be * deemed fit to beseem a 
landscape-painter’s dream.” 

But there is a singular fact at- 
tached to two of these lanes, or town- 
ship-roads as they are correctly de- 
nominated, and for aught I know to 
the contrary it may still exist. Plas- 
gronow is situated between two of 
them, one leading into the Oswerty 
and Wrexham turnpike-road, and 
the other which crosses one of the 
brooks already mentioned, leading to 

various places, but still in the prin- 
cipality of North Wales. On the 
further side of the first, Welsh was the 
language used by nine-tenths of the 
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common pers on the further side 
of the other, not one in ten spoke it. 
The neighbourhood of Wrexham, 
indeed, has obtained the appellation 
of English Wales ; savestiinn as 
regards the language of its in- 
habitants, it is singular that the 
limits should be so suddenly and de- 
finitively marked out. 
One word more of Plasgronow— 


(“ Be it a weakness, it deserves some 
praise, 

We love the play-place of our early 
days.’’) 


I have a remark or two to offer 
touching the house, inasmuch as they 
will shew the simplicity of the pre- 
tensions of former times in compari- 
son with the disgusting assumptions 
of the present day. Every upstart- 
ing three-windowed house we now 
see advertised has its “ drawing- 
rooms” and its “library,” whereas 
Plasgronow, although suitable to the 
accommodation of a family of twenty 
with rooms to spare, had neither one 
nor the other. ‘There was the “ tea- 
room” and the “ anti-tea-room,” and 
there was the “ breakfast-parlour,” 
which might well have been called 
the library, inasmuch as it contained 
a most valuable collection of books, 
and those of all languages. That 
which my father called his own 
room was likewise nearly choked up 
with books, but it was not even dig- 
nified by the modest appellation of 
study. There were some family 
portraits in what was called the gal- 
lery, amongst them one of my father 
when a youth, but, strange to say, I 
had not the curiosity to make any 
inquiries as to the rest, nor did 
my father, consistent with his cus- 
tomary reserve on this subject, ever 
enlighten me respecting them. 
Perhaps in the days I am alluding 
to every thing in nature was couleur 
de rose in my eyes, and an unde- 
bauched palate is easily gratified ; but 
methinks I have never seen such 
noble sycamore and horse-chestnut 
trees as those which sheltered Plas- 
gronow from the fury of the south- 
western blast direct from the Welsh 
hills, nor tasted such fine fruit as its 
gardens produced, nor drunk such 
cream, nor tasted such butter. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in his beautiful poem 
the Angler's Tent, speaks of the 
“ white flowering meadows,” whereas 
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those of Plasgronow displayed flow- 
ers of various hues, the bright yellow 
buttercup perhaps prevailing ; but 
there must have been something in 
the herbage peculiarly congenial to 
the producing of rich milk. I do 
not exaggerate when I assert, and I 
have living witnesses to the fact, that 
in the height of summer the Plas- 
gronow cream-jugs could be turned 
mouth downwards without a drop of 
their contents being spilled. Here 
then were the days for strawberries 
and cream! and I may safely say 
half an acre of ground at Plasgro- 
now was devoted to the growth of 
this best of berries—this berry, of 
which it has been said, that although 
doubtless God might have made a 
better, it is certain that he never 
did. And the red Roman nectarines 
those gardens produced! I have 
never seen their equals; and thus 
was the superiority of all our wall- 
fruit accounted for by my father. 
Ilis gardener, in a drunken fit, cut 
down the trees to such an extent as 
to render it doubtful whether they 
must not all have been rooted up. 
To the second growth of wood was 
their excellence attributed, although 
the fortunate selection of the sorts 
may have had much more to do 
with it. 

Plasgronow was twice on fire; 
once from a beam over the kitchen 
fire-place, and another time from the 
laundry, when the safety of the 
family was endangered. ‘To provide 
against an occurrence of this evil, 
my father built a laundry detached 
from the house, to which we gave 
the name of “the courting-shop.” 
Sundry matches were concocted 
therein, to one of which I shall here- 
after allude. But from other perils 
than from fire must the protecting 
hand of Providence have been ex- 
tended over my family during their 
many years’ residence at Plasgronow. 
The road thence to Wrexham, pic- 
turesque and beautiful as it is, 
abounded in dangers. A river was 
to be forded in the first quarter of a 
mile, and rapid was its stream after 
rains; seven gates were to be passed 
through, and two narrow bridges to 
be passed over, with the addition of 
two steep hills, one of them ofa most 
dangerous description by reason of a 
precipice in the face of a very sharp 
turn. This road, howeyer, did the 
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Plasgronow carriage travel at the 
least three days in the week and 
oftentimes as many nights, with 
“the coachman in drink and the 
moon in a fog,” and yet no accident 
ever occurred with the exception of 
a harmless one, which is worth no- 
tice for its absurdity. During the 
pregnancy of my mother with one of 
my sisters, her Welsh coachman, full 
of the superstition of his country, 
stopped on the crown of one of these 
hills and earnestly requested she 
would walk down it as he had seen 
a hare cross the road, the sure omen 
of evil. She? did walk, and, strange 
to say, one of the wheel horses did 
kick over the pole, although no harm 
was the result. But she had a nar- 
row escape on one occasion. My 
father, a muff of a coachman I should 
imagine, was driving her in what in 
those days was called a whiskey, 
when the horse took fright, and 
sprang over a hedge, carrying the 
whiskey with him. Nothing beyond 
alarm was the result; but as she was 
at that time enceinte with myself, it 
is not to be wondered at that the 
passion for leaping hedges and ditches 
should be inherent—innate indeed— 
in me to the present day. 

Would my poor mother have for- 
given me for the mention of another 
anecdote of her in her encienteship, if 
such a word may be allowed? | 
think she would, because she forgave 
me every thing. The fact, however, 
is a remarkable one in the physical 
world. She miscarried of a male 
child in the fifth month, but went 
her time with a female one. ‘The 
“produce,” as the raciny men say, 
was a daughter, to whom we jocosely, 
though mischievously, gaye the ap- 
pellation of free-martin, assuring her 
that, although she might marry a 
king, she must never expect to have 
children. She is, however, the wife 
of a general officer and the mo- 
ther of four well-grown sons aud 
two beautiful daughters, despite of 
our prognostication, proving that the 
bar to propagation by the female 
twin with a male does not extend 
beyond the brute creation. 

The mention of the brute creation 
reminds me that my father was con- 
sidered a good farmer for his times, 
when agriculture was very much 
behind that of the present day. He 
was the second grower in his neigh- 
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bourhood of the Swedish turnip, 
then called the turnip-rooted cab- 
bage, and looked upon as somewhat 
of a dusus nature among field plants. 
He was the first to erect what is 
called a clinker - built barn upon 
stone pillars, the only defence against 
rats and mice. Lis operations, | how- 


ever, were confined to the services of 


four cart-horses and a yoke of oxen, 
the latter serving him for an unusual 
number of years. ‘Their names were 
Captain” and “ Carver ;” but how 
they survived so long may also be 
considered a dusus, forasmuch as in 
my mischievous boyhood I taught 
them to leap timber, and many were 
the gates and rails which their poor 
legs became entangled with, several 
times to the necessity of having them 
sawed out. Nor must the cart- 
horses be passed over without a 
word. I should be afraid, lest I 
might not be credited, to state the 
length of their services, the effect 
of kind treatment and, as the term 
is, doing genilemen’s work; but I 
cannot refrain the notice of one 
which rejoiced in the 
Poppet. Ife was accounted the 
best thrill-horse in the parish, in- 
asmuch as he could back a load 
of coals as much as four horses drew, 
up an ascent of paving, in a manner 
that astonished the yokels, and the 
wonder is that he did not dislocate 
his joints or break the bones of his 
legs. But Poppet’s accomplishments 
did not end here. According to the 
cruel custom adhered to at that pe- 
riod of amputating the docks of cart- 
horses within an inch or two of their 
bodies, Poppet’s tail was reduced to 
that scanty limit. 
the carriage - horses, however, be 
amiss, Poppet occupied his place, 
and by the application of the scissors 
to his heels and a false tail to his 
stump, he made a most respectable 
appearance in his harness. Nor does 
his history end here. Considering 
it time that his labours should cease, 
inasmuch as he had seen his twen- 
tieth year, my father sent him to the 
kennel of Mr. C ummings, a master of 
harriers in the neighbourhood, in- 
tending that he should be boiled for 
the hounds; but no such premature 
degradation awaited Poppet. Tali 
aucilio—that is to say, by the aid of 
another false tail—he was promoted 
to the coach-horse stables of Mr, C, 
and worked for two more years, 
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J should fail in the attempt to give 
what I haye called a sort of Vicar-of- 
Wakefield sketch of a country-bred 
family of the last century unless I 
minutely describe them from alpha 
to omega, which I shall now attempt 
to do, as well as the society in which 
they lived—in other words, their 
neighbourhood, which, inasmuch as 
taking Plasgronow for the centre, 
upwards of forty noblemen and gen- 
tlemen’s seats could be counted within 
the radius of a circle of not more 
than ten miles, will afford abundance 
of matter for my pen. Ilalf a cen- 
tury has passed over from the period 
at which I am about to commence, 
and, whether for better or for worse, 
it is not within my province to de- 
termine, a great change has conse- 
quently been effected in every class 
of the community ; but in none more 
than in the manners, habits, and 
pretensions of a private gentleman’s 
family, living on their means at a 
considerable distance from the me- 
tropolis. 

To commence then with alpha. 
My father in person was of diminu- 
tive stature, not exceeding five feet 
five inches in height, but well- -pro- 
portioned, and so active that he might 
be said to have run as many miles as 
he walked. By this I mean to im- 
ply that he always appeared to be in 
a hurry when on his legs. What 
he was like in his younger days I 
am unable to say, because he was in 
his forty-eighth year when he mar- 
ried; but I have reason to believe 
he was somewhat ofa beau of the old 
school. At all events, he had lived 
up to this period very much in the 
gay world, as the number of bags, 
dress swords, embroidered waistcoats, 
and ruffled shirts in his wardrobe 
very plainly denoted; and his man- 
ners were those of the courtier of 
olden times. When he entered a 
room in which there were strangers, 
or others whose presence was to be 
greeted, there was no end to his 
bows. If booted and spurred, which 
he generally was in the morning, for 
he scarcely passed a day w ithout 
horse exercise, the jingling together 
of his spurs, by his heels coming 
sharply in contact with each other, 
would be distinctly heard during the 
progress of the said bows. Ifhe met 
with any persons of his acquaintance 
in his rides or walks, without dis- 
tinction of sexes, off would go his 
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hat with a sweep descending nearly 
to the level of his stirrup or knees, 
and greatly mortified was he that 
neither my brother nor myself would 
follow his example when we hap- 
pened to accompany him. “It is 
abominable,” he would say to us, “ to 
see you both touch your hats like 
stable-boys. Why do you not pull 
them off as I pull mine?” This, 
however, was not the only advice we 
(unfortunately) refused from him. 

His habits of life were singular; I 
believe they may be called rare. Up 
to nearly the last year of his life, 
which was extended to the eighty- 
sixth, he was in his dressing-room, 
all the year round, at six o’clock in 
the morning, having been an early 
riser from the conviction of its effect 
in the preservation of health and 
life. And the operation of dressing 
was the only one in which he did 
not appear to be in a hurry; it may 
be because he had three hours to 
perform it in, the breakfast hour 
being nine. I have him in my mind's 
eye, indeed, at this moment, under 
the hands of his servant, curling his 
hair at the sides with the “ tongues,” 
and combing that behind for the 
purpose of forming it into a pigtail, 
full a quarter of a yard in length, 
but of very diminutive breadth, time 
having greatly thinned the said hairs 
previously to my recollection of them. 
Strange, however, to say, this curl- 
ing, combing, powdering, and tying 
occupied good twenty minutes of the 
three hours in question ; but the why 
or the wherefore I never could re- 
concile to myself as I witnessed it, 
unless it were that the gathering 
together and scraping of the scanty 
locks was agreeable to him. But a 
portion of these hours was employed 
in a manner of not every-day occur- 
rence. It was the daily habit of this 
truly good man to read every morn- 
ing of his life, before his breakfast, 
two chapters of the Holy Scriptures 
in Greek, with the addition of select 
portions from various writers on Di- 
vinity—Bishop Horne’s Commentary 
on the Psalms, Butler's Analogy, 
Clarke’s Commentary invariably be- 
ing resorted to. 

His love of the classics continued 


insatiable to nearly the last years of 


his life ; and, as he was wont to say, 
justified all that has been said in 
praise of it as adding to the pleasures 
of life in prosperity, and lessening 
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the evils of adversity. It is to be 
lamented, then, that nothing beyond 
one small volume from his pen has 
been given to the world; first, because 
that one volume (Moral Essays) was 
highly spoken of in the reviews of 
those days; and, secondly, because 
he eminently excelled in that most 
difficult accomplishment, the art of 
epistolary writing. And he had 
much practice in this art, having a 
considerable correspondence with 
many of the first literary characters 
of his day, who occasionally ap- 
vealed to his judgment and well- 
cnown good taste, the results of close 
application in his youth, and the add- 
ing to his acquirements afterwards. 

Of his letters to myself, I have un- 
fortunately only preserved one, and 
that for the sake of the following 
sentence contained in it :—* I would 
not,” he says, “ exchange this” (his 
eighticth), “ probably the last year of 
my life, for the gayest I ever spent.” 
Letters, says Cicero, never blush, or 
some of mine to him, in answer to 
the many he wrote me enforcing a 
stricter regard than he considered [ 
paid to the moral duties of life, 
would have had good reason to have 
felt ashamed of themselves. 

It may here be unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that the person of whom I am 
speaking was a truly religious man, 
perfectly free from that whining, 
canting, dishwater morality, so much 
the style of the present age, and 
greatly to its deformity. What was 
said of Johnson, as the author of the 
Rambler, might with truth be said of 
my father.—that he was “a lay 
preacher of morality, and a rigid ob- 
server of it himself.” But in his 
walk through life, or within his own 
family circle, there was nothing bor- 
dering on the ascetic. All he in- 
sisted upon was a strict regard to 
truth ; a decent and becoming observ- 
ance of Sunday; no swearing, nor 
speaking jestingly on serious or sa- 
cred subjects. I think no one could 
detest hypocrisy in religion more 
than he detested it ; and I have of- 
tentimes heard him say, that amongst 
the monstrous characters in human 
nature, there is none so ridiculous or 
disgusting as that of a rigid, severe 
temper in a worthless man, on the 
bare fame of his sanctity. That he 
was sincere in his devotions, the men- 
tion of one peculiarity in his conduct 


will proye. The choice of his church 
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was not that of his parish, to which 
his carriage invariably went ; but it 
was that of a neighbouring parish, 
and nearly three miles distant, for 
the incumbent of which he enter- 
tained a high regard. Unless re- 
strained by illness, nothing prevented 
his attending the morning service at 
this church. ‘To weather he bade 
defiance. Should the road be a sheet 
of ice, his horse would be shod for 
the occasion. Should two rapid 
brooks which he had to cross be 
flooded, he would ride a mile and a 
half out of his way to avoid them; 
to church he would go; and a neigh- 
bour was once heard thus to foretell 
his end: “That good little man,” 
said he, “ will kill himself by going 
to church ;” and on more than one 
occasion his prediction was well-nigh 
verified. 


But I must now alter my style of 


writing, which will not do for the 
readers of Fraser's Magazine, espe- 
cially from the pen of Nimrov. My 
object is to draw an amusing picture 
of'a country-bred gentleman's family 
of the last century, and to exhibit 
their foibles and eccentricities in as 
strong a light as their virtues —per- 
haps somewhat stronger; and as 
Horace, who knew life well, says, 
“ ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ?” 
in other words, we may have our 
joke if we stick to truth. I will re- 
vert then to my lighter style. 

My father was what was called in 
his time an out-and-out church and 
king man, alias a bigoted Tory. 
Had Pitt's administration drawn the 
last guinea out of his pocket, he 
would have cried, “ God speed *em ;” 
and he would occasionally write to 
Mr. Pitt on some particular measure 
being in agitation; but I cannot re- 
collect his ever having been horoured 
with an answer. Nor was his zeal for 
the church less sanguine. It is writ- 
ten of Swift, that he would not look 
into a coach in the streets lest he 
might see a bishop; whereas, a 
bishop was my father’s delight. 
Should one come within a score miles 
of him, he would endeavour to have 
him at his house; and I shall never 
forget his deputing me at an early 
age to accompany the late Bishop 
Bagot (of St. Asaph) in a walk to 
Wrexham, himself being at the time 
disabled by the gout. I fancied my- 
self in the presence of some superior 
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being, taking my measure of bishops 
from my father’s veneration for 
them. But the result in his case of 
this high veneration for lawn sleeves! 
Ile reckoned four bishops amongst 
his most intimate friends,—a nephew 
and heir apparent of one of them 
married one of his daughters; and 
yet the only son he had in orders, 
and against whose character there 
was no reproach, never got a shilling 
by his profession, until he impru- 
dently sacrificed ten thousand pounds 
for a living, and had another given 
him by a private friend. But my 
father’s love of the church, was 
equally as insatiable as his love of 
the classics; and, in a worldly sense, 
equally as unprofitable to him. If 
he visited a town to which he was 
heretofore a stranger, the first object 
of his research was the church ; and 
this reminds me of a scene between 
him and myself in my juvenile days. 

“ How do you like Gloucester ?” 
said he to me, himself never having 
been there. 

“ Oh,” I replied, “it is a dull- 
looking town, in a fine country, but 
not a good one for hunting.” 

“ But there is a splendid cathe- 
dral !” 

“ Yes, 
reply. 

“You believe!” said he, sharply. 
“ Ys it possible that you did not look 
at it, if you did not enter it? And 
pray how many other churches are 
there in the town ?” 

“ One,” said I. 

The fact is, I had contented my- 
self with a view of the tower of the 
cathedral at a distance, and the 
church I noticed was that situated at 
the cross, where the four principal 
streets of the city meet, and against 
which I naturally had run my head ; 
whereas, on my father’s arrival in 
that city, he found there were no 
less than nine! As may be imagined, 
I often had the hearing of this in- 
stance of my apparent apathy for all 
that concerned the church. 

Some writer has lamented that all 
men were not made perfect, as Adam 
was. Now, our immortal Dr. John- 
son, who was very near perfection, 
never quarrelled with any order of 
men unless they disbelieved in Reve- 
lation and a future state. And my 
father, good man as he was, might, 
as a Christian, have taken a leaf’ out 
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I believe there is,” was my 
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of the learned doctor’s book ; but he 
could not. In his zeal for the 
church, he could not be in charity 
with a Dissenter. If he 
one of his tradesmen “ turning Me- 
thodist,’ as the vulgar term is, he 
would instantly send for his bill, 
and have done with him, saying, “ If 
he has become a Methodist, it is pre- 
paratory to his becoming a rogue. 

ile was, however, obliged to continue 
to deal with one of this sect, a tallow- 
chandler, because no one else in 
Wrexham sold such good candles ; 
now and then, however, when they 
were not good, putting the “grace” 
and “grease” of the vendor in the 
same scale of worthlessness. Neither 
was he, perhaps, so charitable as he 
might have been towards the Jews ; 
and yet how often would he refer to 
their present condition. “ They are 
a standing miracle,” 


them when they were alluded to in 


conversation, taking up the skirts of 


his coat, and turning his back to the 
fire. “By theirrejecting OurSaviour, 
they remain evidence for him.” 

If the Reform-bill had not been 
the death of him, that for the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics would cer- 
tainly have run him to ground. He 
was, however, gone to his resting- 
place some years before this last- 
named measure was carried ; and had 
the majority who voted for it been as 
little enamoured of it as he would 
have been, they would have been 
saved the mortification they now en- 
dure at the gross fraud that has been 
practised upon them. 

We read in Boswell’s 
Johnson, that on his, Johuson’s, being 
asked if he knew a person who had 
just quitted a social party of whom he, 
Johnson, had made one, he answered, 


“that he did not care to speak ill of 


any man behind his back ; but he be- 
lieved the gentleman was an attor- 
ney.” ‘This, we must admit, was a 
hard hit ; but no man thought worse 
of attorneys than my father did, and 
with reason,—for by the chicanery 
of one of that fraternity he lost an 
estate. He always designated a 
flourishing country attorney as the 
pest and terror of his neighbourhood ; 
and whenever he passed through a 
town with which he was not pre- 
viously acquainted, and saw a house 
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he would say of 
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of a better description than its neigh- 
bour, he made this remark, “ I'll 
answer for it that house belongs to a 
rascally attorney.” And I remem- 
ber a striking anecdote he was used 
to relate on this subject. A country 
clergyman of great moral worth had 
been threatened to be overwhelmed 
and ruined by one of these pests and 
terrors of their neighbourhcod. He 
inclosed him, in return for one of his 
threatening letters, a copy, in his 
own hand-writing, of the 52d Psalm, 
which commences thus:—“ Why 
hoastest thyself, thou tyrant, that 
thou canst do mischief; whereas, the 
goodness of God endureth yet daily ? 
Thy tongue imagineth wickedness, 
and with lies thou cuttest like a 
sharp razor.” ‘This second verse was 
scratched under to shew its force, as 
well as the one which says, “ As for 
me, I am like the green olive-tree in 
the house of God ; my trust is in the 
tender mercy of God for ever and 
ever.” He heard no more of the at- 
torney and his oppression. Nor do 
I wonder at the little esteem in which 
my father held even the higher 
branches of the law; for, as has been 


justly observed of legal studies, “ the 


inextricable maze of technicalities, 
the chief aim of which is to perplex 
the heads of the younger branches 
of the profession, and to swell the 
purses of the elder, is well calculated 
to disgust the classical mind which 
has hitherto contemplated the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence only in the 
polished and harmonious periods 
the great pleaders of antiquity.” 
But the profession of the law is too 
often obnoxious to an unjust, because 
sweeping, prejudice,—a fact thus hap- 
pily illustrated by Crabbe :— 


“When men in health against physi- 
cians rail, 

They should consider that their nerves 
may fail : 

Who calls a lawyer rogue 
late, 

On one of these depends his whole 
estate.” 


may find too 


In every picture there are shades 
as well as lights; but in this my 
present attempt to delineate the cha- 
racter of a truly good man, I must 
be careful not to divest it of one of 
its brightest ornaments, namely, that 
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of being in charity with all mankind. 
My father, however, was subject to 
one weakness, from which no human 
mind can be wholly free, nor, indeed, 
should it; inasmuch as prejudice, 
which is the failing I allude to, may 
exist, and does oftener exist, on the 
side of truth than on that of false- 
hood. The true philosophy of life 
consists, I believe, in readily com- 
plying, to a certain degree, with the 
humours, oddities, and various pre- 
dileetions of each other; but in some 
cases this is too difficult for practice, 
and well is it for society that it is so. 
Although my ‘father married a 
Welshwoman, and lived—just to 
swear by, as the term is—in Wales, 
he could not bring himself to like, 
still less to admire, the Welsh people. 
Whether it was that the society he 
had moved in, in his younger and 
bachelor-days, had over-refined his 
taste, but he looked upon what I 
may call the mountain- Welsh gen- 
try, despite of their ancestral claims, 
and his own “ fondness for antiquity 
and high families,” as Pope has it, as 
uncouth,vulgar, proud, and,witha few 
exceptions, illiterate to a degree not to 
be equalled in any part of the highly 
civilised world. The silly supersti- 
tions of the lower orders he laughed 
at, illustrative, as he considered it, of 
their backwardness in knowledge be- 
yond the other inhabitants of Great 
Britain; but what he called their 
gormandising and guzzling propensi- 
ties—certainly in those days con- 
spicuous amongst all classes of the 
men—were often the subject of his 
censure, a3 lowering the man to the 
brute. 

My father’s natural disposition was 
a most amiable one, and never shewn 
to greater advantage than in the fol- 
lowing instances :—ILis extreme af- 
fection for his family, even to that 
weaknes which could hardly say 
“no” to any of their multiplied re- 
quests. lis patience under suffer- 
ings from gout, which for many 
years of his life were severe, occa- 
sionally desperately so, inasmuch as 
I have seen him disabled in almost 
every joint of his frame. He also 
had it in his stomach, when his 
heart would cease to beat; and I 
have heard him say, he hoped when 
he died, that he might go quietly off 
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in one of those paroxysms. He 
likewise exhibited his good nature in 
kindness to all the animals about his 
house. As Lockhart says of Scott, 
he was a gentleman even to his dogs 
and horses. Still, in his treatment of 
servants there was a peculiarity which 
neither myself nor any of my family 
could account for. To those em- 
ployed in out-of-doors work he was 
indulgent to a degree not often wit- 
nessed. His gardener and labourers (of 
the latter more anon) grew rotten in 
his service; but towards those em- 
ployed in the house he was more than 
necessarily exacting,— I may indeed 
say tormenting, it being very difli- 
cult for them to please him, especially 
at meals, where, as I once betore re- 
marked,* there was something of the 
fere in his nature. He would call 
for two or three things at a time, 
and if not zustantly supplied with 
them, angry expressions—such as, 
“ Where are your eyes? where are 
your ears ?” would follow. But, as a 
counterpart to this failing, I must 
mention an act of kindness to one of 
this class not often recorded. <A 
married and middle-aged man, oi very 
respectable demeanour, having lived 
some years with him, so far obtained 
his confidence as to be intrusted with 
the payment of tradesmen’s bills. 
He was at length detected in two 
acts of forgery, and consequently 
discharged. But the result of this 
apparently fatal step! In_ those 
times the punishment would have 
been most severe, and the character 
ofthe man blasted. My father, how- 
ever, here acted in the true Christian 
spirit. Circumstances led him to be- 
lieve that his servant had been insti- 
gated to the act by another, and he 
promised to reveal the commission of 
it to xo one except the person to whom 
he might afterwards offer his ser- 
vices; and he kept this promise, 
which was productive of the best 
effects. ‘The man offered himself as 
butler to a wealthy clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, who was made ac- 
quainted with the offence, likewise 
of the severe contrition of the offen- 
der, who made him an excellent 
servant for several consecutive years 

But, nevertheless, my father had 
some strange fancies respecting do- 
mestic servants, some* of which were 
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not exactly in unison with a liberal 
and highly cultivated mind. It would 
almost appear, indeed, that he asso- 
ciated their situation more than he 
should have done with that of slaves, 
inasmuch as, although he fed them 
nearly to repletion, he too rigorously 
exacted their services, and seldom 
acknowledged the performance of 
them, however valuable they may 
have been. It was, perhaps, this feel- 
ing that induced him to og at va- 
rious periods of his life, three lads 
bound apprentice to him, for the 
purpose of assisting the footman, an 
act [ believe almost without a paral- 
lel in the families of country gentle- 
men. As might be expected, two of 
the three ran away, as soon as they 
had learned their business, taking 
their livery with them, and the his- 
tory of the third is not without a 
moral. My father caught him in 
the act of stealing some guineas out 
of a drawer, when the following 
summary punishment was inflicted 
upon him: he was stripped to the 
waist, hoisted over the servants’ hall 
door, and very well flogged. How 
far this was justifiable [am not about 
to determine ; certain it is, that such 
treatment would not be relished in 
these times; but equally certain is it, 
that it cured the delinquent of thiev- 
ing, and was worth an age of im- 
prisonment amongst much greater 
thieves than himself. But the sequel 
of this history is amusing. The 
young man occasionally followed my 
father on his rides, and a gibbet be- 
ing in the neighbourhood, he would 
occasionally take him under it, and 
pointing to the well-bleached skele- 
ton, thus emphatically address him: 
“ Look at that, you young rascal; 
such will be your lot one of these 
days.” 

I can produce another case to shew 
the change that has taken place in 
the relative position of the upper and 
lower orders of the people, and for 
the better, provided it do not grow, 
as it is too much inclined to do, into 
a hostile feeling in the latter towards 
the former. Diminutive in stature 
as my father was, if he met on his 
ride a wagoner asleep in his wagon, 
he invariably awoke him with his 
horsewhip, regardless of his inferio- 
rity of strength had the wagoner 
“ shewed fight.” This, however, was 
never attempted; the yokels used to 
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jump out of their vehicles hat in 
hand, preferring the slight chastise- 
ment on the spot to the fine which 
they knew might be inflicted upon 
them. ‘The exercise of this kind of 
magisterial authority would not be 
suffered in these days, neither should 
it; it is, to say the least of it, un- 
English. 

Although my father was no sports- 
man, he was a neat horseman, with 
an excellent hand and seat; and so 
convinced was he of the benefit both 
to body and mind from riding in the 
open air, that he kept two saddle- 
horses for his own use, mounting 
them on alternate days, and nearly 
regardless of weather. One of these 
animals, a mare, which he rode for 
upwards of fifteen years, has been 
described by me already, in proof of 
my assertion, that it is by no means 
essential to safety from falling on 
the road, that a horse should have 
high action. It all depends on the 
throwing out the fore leg and the 
setting down of the foot, which de- 
pends on the form and action of the 
shoulder, and by no means on the 
height to which the foot is lifted up. 
This mare would, as the term is, have 
kicked a sixpence before her, so low 
was her action in all her paces; but 
from the proper setting down of her 
feet—the heel well down, so that 
there was no striking of obstacles with 
the toe—she never made a serious trip 
inallthe yearsshe was ridden, not only 
by my father, but my mother and sis- 
ters likewise. And I may add another 
remark which may not be misapplied; 
especially as there have lately been 
several fatal accidents to persons from 
their steeds falling with them on the 
road, and also in Hyde Park. Ifa 
high-goer comes down, the force with 
which he meets the ground is, to 
a great extent, proportioned to the 
height at which his body is raised 
from it, by his action, which proves 
that falls from low-actioned horses 
are by no means so dangerous as from 
those whose action is lofty. All the 
best and safest hackneys I have pos- 
sessed have been low-actioned ones, 
but setting the foot to the ground 
with the heel well down, and not 
with the toe digging into it at every 
step they made. And it may not be 
amiss to say how this action, good 
or bad, can be ascertained. Simply 
thus:—Let a horse walk, with his 
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head quite al liberty, on a footpath, on 
the surface of which there are gene- 
rally trifling undulations, so trifling 
as not to excite caution in the animal 
we are trying. Should he touch 
them with his toe, it may be relied 
upon that his action is unsafe. And 
the comparison holds good with 
man. If in his walk his heel did not 
first come to the ground, he would 
be constantly tripping forward, and 
very soon be a cripple. 

A rather singular incident is con- 
nected with another horse ridden 
many years by my father — nothing 
less than what is called the making 
ofaman in the world. The horse in 
question had a white face, for which 
reason he was called Penguin, signify- 
ing in the Welsh, White- -head. It hap- 
pened that on my visiting London in 
my eighteenth year, it was resolved 
that I should sit for my picture to 
someartist whose terms were not high; 
and a promising young one living up 
three pair of stairs was r ecommended 
to me, and to him I sat. Not being 
content with seeing my own self on 
the canvass, [ persuaded the artist to 
include Penguin’s head, from my de- 
scription of it, and this was the result. 
The likeness of each, of myself especi- 
ally, was so striking, that the pro- 
mising young artist was sent for into 
our neighbourhood, where he re- 
mained, hard at work, for two or 
three years with the greatest success, 
and thus was his fame established. 
His name was Allen; and, for any 
thing I know to the contrary, he may 
be still living, and able to vouch for 
the truth of the anecdote I have re- 
lated. 

And I can relate a still more sin- 
gular incident respecting a dog that 
my father had before | was born. It 
was the custom in those days for 
country gentlemen to ride journeys 
cither on their own horses or post, 
their servants attending them with 
their luggage. Having a favourite 
dog that took to killing sheep, and 
being unwilling to hang him, he let 
him follow his horses to London, 
180 miles distant; and when there, 
ordered his servant to take him over 
the ferry into the Borough, Black- 
friars’ bridge not then being built, 
and purposely lose him. He did so ; 
but the first thing he saw at Plas- 
gronow, on his return home, was the 
sheep-killer! The Duke of Cleve- 
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land told me of a similar occurrence 
with a hound of his, called Gleaner, 
who found his way back from a still 
greater distance, into Yorkshire, by 
the help of an instinct, compared with 
which the boasted reason of man looks 
small. 

Although himself no sportsman, as 
has already been remarked, it will 
appear, by the indulgences granted 
to me in my boyhood, that my father 
either intended or anticipated that I 
should become one. At all events 
he never failed to correct me if, when 
speaking of sporting, I used words 
and terms which did not properly 
apply to it. That he intended me to 
be a horseman was evident by the 
early period at which he put me into 
the saddle; and the vicious, un- 
manageable pony on which I made 
my début. I have a perfect recollec- 
tion of the present Sir Henry Peyton, 
when about my own age, calling at 
Plasgronow, when my ‘father called 
my attention to his seat as he rode 
away, saying, “ Look at that boy ; 
I wish you sat your horse so well.” 
This proved his judgment, for there 
is no finer horseman than Sir Henry. 
But, setting horsemanship aside, 
neither my brother nor myself ad- 
mired our father’s choice of boys or 
young men, whose examples he wished 
us to follow, having indeed no small 
contempt for his commendatory style 
of panegyric. “ I wish,” he would say 
to us, “I could see you boys take 
pattern by young So-and-So. Heisa 
very pretty kind of a young man.” Now 
this “ pretty kind of a young man” 
was exactly the kind of being which 
neither of us aspired to be, no such 
nondescripts entering into our phi- 
losophy, whilst going through Rugby 
School. Finding this sort of meta- 
morphosis out of the question, he 
tried his hand, poor man, at another. 
By the pains he took with me pre- 
viously to my going to Rugby, he 
must have tried his best to make me 
a scholar; whilst I, on the other 
hand, tried equally hard that he 
should try in vain. 

The mention of his correcting me 
as to the improper use of sporting 
terms reminds me that he had an 
aversion to one not sporting, and 
only just then coming into common 
use in society, although met with 
in some of our well - established 
authors. This was the adjective, 
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“ gentlemanly.” He would have 
* gentlemanlike ;” saying the first 
was, despite Johnson’s authority, an 
improper compound of two adjec- 
tives, having very nearly opposite 
significations. 

It has been justly remarked, that 
there are under-bearing as well as 
over-bearing men in the world ; and, 
insome respects, my father might have 
been classed with those who bear their 
faculties too meekly. Much as his 
Moral Essays wereadmired by all who 


read them for the elegant simplicity of 


the language, as well as for the good 
advice they contained, he could not 
he prevailed upon to advertise them. 
‘They were, however, soon reviewed 


in the British Critic, the notice of 


them commencing thus :—* Far be- 
yond its size are the merits of this 
book.” Dr. Nares, the then editor 
of the British Critic, being a personal 
friend of my father’s, it is probable 
that he sent him a copy, for the pur- 
pose of having it noticed, although I 
cannot speak to the fact. It was, how- 
ever, the occasion of a joke amongst 
the junior members of his family at 
their parent’s expense. My father’s 
usual present to a London friend was 
not a basket of game, but something 
much more substantial — namely, a 
lat Welsh sheep; and as we found 
out that one had been sent to the 
learned Doctor — whether before or 
alter the “notice,” it is notinmy power 
to say—we wickedly agreed that the 
reviewer should have commenced his 
critique thus :—* Far beyond its size 
are the merits of a Welsh sheep.” 
But | have another incident, touching 
this good little book, which tells to my 
own shame. When I went to Ireland 
to join my regiment in 1798, a volunie 
of the Moral Essays was put into my 
trunk by the author. On my return, 
at the end of two years, it was found 
by the person who put it there, with 
the leaves uncut. So much for throw- 
ing pearls to swine. An opportunity, 
however, was ouce given me of being 
better acquainted with its contents, 
and as wnexpectedly so as it was ex- 
traordinary. Being at an inn on a 
Sunday, a hundred miles from Plas- 
gronow, and quite unknown to the 
landlord, | asked him for a book to 
read. Ile sent me Moral Essays, by 
Thomas Apperley, Esq. But what 
was this, in the way of the miracu- 
lous, compared with a circumstance 
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that occurred to me two years hack 
in Calais? I took some copper from 
a country woman in the market in 
exchange for silver; and amongst 
them was an English halfpenny, with 
my own name most correctly stamped 
upon it, and at length! What might 
be the odds against such an event 
turning up? Millions to one. 

But to be serious. What did we 
deserve—and I myself had a hand in 
it—for our joke to the disparagement 
of the literary reputation of one of 
the best and kindest of parents ? 
Ilad he himself heard of it, it would 
only have created a smile, though 
probably he might have replied to us 
in the words of Horace :— 

“« Non ego ventose plebis suffragia venor 
Impensis ceenarum, et trite munere 
vestis.” 


And the allusion to Horace reminds 
me of another joke, partly at the ex- 
pense of the same excellent person. 
As was the nearly general custom of 
country ‘gentlemen at the period | 
am referring to, my father’s carriage 
was of country build, and of none of 
the newest mode. The motto to his 
arms, emblazoned on the panels of 
the same was, Nil admirari,—Horace's 
meaning of which words being, that 
a stupid, dull fellow has the best 
chance to go through the world 
quietly ; Johnson adds, — honestly, 
ambition being so dangerous to 
virtue. We, however, wickedly 
translated it, “ Nothing to be ad- 
mired ;” and never lost an opportunity 
of so expressing ourselves, with the 
hopes that a better might be put in 
its place. In this we did not succeed 
until the usual period—for, to mend 
the matter, it was jobbed—arrived ; 
when a new one, much after its form, 
was substituted. But does not Dan 
Ilorace pay human nature a sad 
compliment when he tells us, that to 
be in love with nothing is almost the 
only thing that can make and keep 
us happy ? 

I am now writing on the last day 
of the year (1840) ; and, as to-morrow 
will be what is called New-year's 
Day, I know not where I can better 
introduce an anecdote of myself on 
the anniversary of the said day ; but 
whether that of 1790 or 1791, my 
memory is not equal to determine. 
It will, however, exhibit me in the 
light of a thoroughly hypocritical 
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scoundrel, a part which most school- 
boys are much given to perform. 

Caleulz iting the amount of my debt 
at my spending-house ¢ at Rugby, and 
finding that it would make a great 
hole in my next half-year’s pocket- 
money, I speculated on the most 
likely means to obtain an extra 
guinea, 

“ Where are you going to-day, 
Charles ?” said my father, on seeing 
me booted and spurred on the said 
New-year’s Day. 

“Tam going to Marchwiel Church, 
sir,” was my answer. 

“ Very proper conduet,” observed 
my father ; who, as old Squire Leche, 
of Carden Park in Che shire, used to 
say, was something of a “ church 
glutton ;” “ [ did not give you credit 
for it!” 

‘lo Marchwiel Church then I rode, 
thinking I had suceeeded in my ob- 
ject ; and when I arrived, found that, 
as the term is, there was no church ; 
in other words, no service. But the 
truth is, had there, in the very literal 
acceptation of the term, been “ no 
church ;” as they say in Ireland, had 
the devil flown away with it, it would 
have been a matter of no concern to 
me. A Rugby schoolboy of fourteen 
religious! It is not in his nature ; 
and when he pretends to be so, he 
resembles many of his elders, who 
find their profit in the pretence, as I, 
on this occasion, found mine. And 
i have another anecdote touching my 
attendance at this church. <At the 
age of seventeen, my father insisted 
upon my partaking of the sacrament, 
which 1 did; but 1 shall never forget 
my feelings on the occasion. On the 
previous Sunday, I had heard the 
exhortation to this holy ceremony 
read by the minister, whose manner 
of delivery was more than ordinarily 
impressive ; and conscious of having 
been somewhat “ on the loose,”—as 
the term nowis, for irregularity ofcon- 
duct—the preceding week, was well 
aware of my own “ unworthiness,” 
and expected the fulfilment of all the 
denunciations against the unworthy 
receiver. As to the devil entering 
into me as he entered into Judas— 
quoting the words of the exhortation 

-he was already there; but I ex- 
pected nothing less than to be plagued 
with divers diseases, if not stricken 
with instant death. Nor was this all. 
I had but half-a-crown in my pocket ; 
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and when the clerk came round to 
collect, I put it on the plate, intending 
to take unto myself'the change, eight- 
eenpence being rather a valuable 
consideration to a Rugby schoolboy 
in the Christmas holydays of those 
times ; but away went the clerk with 
my half-crown, and I was afraid to 
tell my father that I had given 
“grudgingly.” But seriously speak- 
ing, I cowd offer some objections to 
the threatening language here al- 
luded to, as well as the impropriety— 
in my opinion, at least—of persons 
being made to partake of this holy 
mystery until they are better able 
than I was to comprehend it, as also 
to estimate its value. 

It may here be imagined that my 
excellent father was an austere man. 
Ile was not such; but at the period 
to which | allude, parental authority 
was of a stricter, if not harsher cha- 
racter, than it is at present; and I 
durst as well have eaten my finger- 
nails as to have spoken or written to 
my parents, as children now speak 
and write to theirs. And now | think 
of it, I can give a little specimen of 
the schoolboy-style of the present 
day. When I was on a visit to the 
late Lord Ducie two years ago, he 
received a letter from his erandson, 
commencing thus:—* Sir your 
stumps; get up in the morning, and 
go a-hunting, and then you will not 
have the gout!” ‘The worthy and 
kind-hearted grandfather laughed 
heartily at this striking proof that a 
schoolmaster of a certain description 
was abroad. On the other hand, had 
my father been a lord, I must have 
“ Jorded” him on occasions, all ‘ sir” 
and “ ma’am” never being dispensed 
with by himself or by my mother. 

Although there was nothing of the 
ascetic, now termed “ saint,” about my 
father, he was, as I have before ob- 
served, what may be called a strict 
observer of all religious duties and 
observances ; and to the j junior part of 
the family, in their juvenile days, a wet 
or winter’s Sunday at Plasgronow was 
rather an awful event. In the first 
place, the dinner-hour was two hours 
earlier than on week-days, which made 
the evenings proportionably longer ; 
and few were the chances of shortening 
them. Not a whistle was allowed, 


still less a song or a dance, as in the 
country in which I now reside ; but 
prayers and a sermon were neyer 
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neglected, unless when my father had 
the gout, for he himself was the 
chaplain. Yet had George Cruik- 
shank witnessed some of these holy 
convocations, he would have produced 
some excellent caricatures. During 
the sermon my mother, although she 
invariably pronounced it to be an 
excellent one, invariably fell asleep, 
protesting that she was only saving 
her eyes; and others of the family 
did the same, but without so good an 
excuse. Even the dogs on the rug 
slept sounder than on other evenings ; 
and “as dull-as a country church” 
may be considered an apt illustration 
of the scene. Then as his children 
advanced towards maturity, my father 
insisted on the necessity of evening 
prayers on week-days; but at the 
end of a year or two he was bullied 
out of the practice, by an assurance 
from them that it was impossible to 
endure the room after two or three 
men, fresh from the stables, had been 
sitting in it for twenty minutes or 
more. I can well remember how hard 
ve worked to attain this desirable 
end! 

Although few gentlemen were bet- 
ter qualified than my father was for 
a country life—that which Cicero 
considered alone deserved to be called 
life—in the enjoyment of that con- 
templative privacy which he said 
many philosophers have thought pre- 
ferable even to public and patriot 
labours ; and although he was a good 
practical agriculturist, he was an un- 
profitable one to himself whenever 
he had any thing to sell; and, on 
some occasions, the bartering scene 
would border on the ridiculous. For 
example; a servant would go into 
him, perhaps whilst enjoying some 
favourite author, and something like 
this would occur :— 

Servant. “ Please, sir, a butcher is 
come to look at the calf.” 

Master. “ Oh, I wish he would not 
come at this time of the day! Ask 
him what he will give for it. It is, I 
believe, a very good one.” 

Servant, returning. “ Five-and- 
forty shillings, sir.” 

Master. “ The rascal — it's worth 
sixty! Go and tell him so.” 

Servant, returning. “ He won't give 
no more, sir; he says it aint fat.” 
These last words being most likely 
added by the servant, a shilling or 
two haying been paid for them. 
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Master. “ The rascal! tell him to 
take it, and shut the door.” 

Perhaps during this dialogue, the 
seller of the half-fat calf would not 
take his eyes off his book; which 
shewed that, farmer though he was, 
his talk was not of bullocks. 

But the person of whom I am 
speaking—not irreverently, I hope— 
was often the cause of merriment to 
the junior members of his family, by 
some of his domestic arrangements. 
For instance, when he had a party to 
dinner, he would not select them so 
much with reference to their social 
qualities, mental acquirements, and 
such-like, but with an eye to their 
capacity for drinking wine. Inas- 
much as he himself never exceeded 
a pint, and two bottles was the mini- 
mum of some of his friends, a good 
hard-headed squire or parson in 
the neighbourhood was secured pre- 
viously to certain parties being form- 
ed and this plan was pursued until 
either my brother or myself was able 
—willing we of course were—to un- 
dertake the office of toast-master. 
Having, in my letters on Drinking 
(Memorabilia Bacchanalia) in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine given a description 
of some of these scenes, it will not 
do to repeat them ; but they exhibited 
the necessity there was for a change 
in the usages of society, as far as re- 
lated to the bottle. Then my father’s 
management of his cellars afforded 
us many a laugh. The confusion as 
to sorts and dates may be imagined 
from the following fact :—A neigh- 
bouring clergyman of immense cali- 
bre was dining with him one day, 
when he told him he had one more 
bottle left of the fine old malmsey 
madeira which his reverence had 
been treated with on former occa- 
sions, and which, he being of a gouty 
habit, was very much to his taste. 
Ile drank two small glasses of it, and 
as it turned out to be antimonial wine, 
its effects may be better imagined 
than described. But for its age, by 
which much of its strength was re- 
duced, death would most likely have 
been the penalty. ‘The scene, how- 
ever, although I was too young to 
witness and bear it in memory, must 
have been an awful one, inasmuch 
as, it having happened very soon after 
thirteen persons were poisoned at 
Salt Hill by means of imperfectly 
lined copper stew-pans, the family 
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doctor on his arrival at once pro- 
nounced poison—all those who had 
partaken of the wine, although the 
parson had had the greatest share, 
having been taken ill. On the kitchen 
utensils being found innocent of this 
great offence, and the doctor having 
detected it in the wine, the alarm was 
somewhat abated; and my father 
used to assure his guest that to his 
physicking him might he attribute 
the fine health he afterwards en- 
joyed, together with his fine pre- 
ferment for such a lengthened series 
of years. Next arises the question 
how came this emetical liquid — this 
“one bottle more”—in the wine- 
cellar ? It could only be accounted 
for by the fact of its being at that 
period the favourite operative on a 
sick stomach, and having been im- 
ported from Apothecaries $ Hall with 
the usual annual supply of my mo- 
ther’s shop—for such she had, and a 
well-stored one too, for the relief of 
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the poor—it was mistaken for white 
wine, and therefore placed where it 
was found. And the mention of 
this, as it turned out, merely laugh- 
able incident, leads me to the notice 
of another of the same kind which I 
witnessed whilst on a visit to a Welsh 
squire, who prided himself on his 
medical skill. One of his tenant’s 
wives came to him for advice; per- 
ceiving that her only malady was 
the effect of an overcharged sto- 
mach, he said he would give 
her an emetic. She protested 
against such a remedy, saying she 
was sure it would be the death of 
her. “Well,” resumed the squire, 
“I will think of something else, and 
in the meantime you shall have a 
glass of wine.” To this she did not 
object, when a glass of sherry, in 
which there was a strong dash of 
antimonial wine, was given to her, 
and it very shortly had the desired 
effect. 


A CHAPTER ON TITE DOGS OF SEVERAL OF MY ACQUAINTANCES, 


**« Love me, love my dog.”’—Proverb. 


CuHaApTer V. 


MRS. BURLINGTON’S 


Dasn was a gay, handsome spaniel, 
of the Marlborough breed; he had 
undergone a field-training ; and was 
as sprightly a young dog as ever 
flushed a woodcock. 

Mrs. Burlington was a rich widow ; 
and being on a visit at the seat of the 
proprietor of the manor where Dash 
was born, she fell so in love with the 
graceful and glossy animal, that her 
gallant host insisted on the lady ac- 
cepting the spaniel. Perhaps, as he 
was a bachelor, and Mrs. Burlington 
a widow “ completely furnished,” he 
hoped to reverse our motto—thus, 


** Love my dog, love me.” 


Dash came to London in Mrs. Bur- 
lington’s carriage,—a mode of travel- 
ling to which he was not quite unac- 
customed, as he had occasionally been 
conveyed by his former owner, for 
pheasant shooting, at a distance from 
home, in a gig, or in the dog-cart. 
Suffice it to say that he behaved in 
the most gentlemanly manner, and 
lost no credit by the journey. But 
when he arrived at Mrs. Burlington's 
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house, in the neighbourhood of Port- 
land Place, alack, what an alteration 
in life! His main felicity in the coun- 
try was the scent of the pheasants 
and partridges. In London, to be 
sure, there were plenty of the birds ; 
but they dangled, deceased, in the 
poulterers’ shops, to the infinite won- 
derment of Dash. 

The act of parliament that sanc- 
tioned the sale of game has altered 
completely the words “ present ” and 
“ past,” as formerly game was a pre- 
sent ; but since it has produced money 
to the owners, they seldom if ever 
give it away, so that is past. 

Dash, like all young dogs brought 
up in the country, had an enormous 
appetite, and one that, prior to his 
arrival in town, had never been satis- 
fied, for he had been dieted according 
to kennel regulations,— barley-meal 
pottage, w ith occasionally a little 
old-horse broth ; and now and then, 
by way of luxury, a sheep’s trotter 
with the hoof on. And from the 
acquired habit of eating all that was 
given to him, the poor animal ima- 
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gined that he must continue this 
propensity in his new abode and 
elsewhere. Mrs. Burlington, with her 
liberal feelings and attachment to 
Dash, had him fed plentifully and 
with great cleanliness, and usually 
about the time of her own dinner, 
five o'clock. But she some months 
afterwards made the discovery, that 
during the period that she took her 

siesta, after her dessert, that Dash 
always contrived to absent himself. 

We have before said that Mrs. 
Burlington was a rich and buxom 
widow ; it is not therefore surprising 
that she should have become an ob- 
ject of admiration. She possessed a 
showy person ; dressed, perhaps, ra- 
ther too well, particularly in velvets 
and silks; and was unexceptionable 
in her chaussure. 

These attractive qualities caught 
the roving eye of Mr. James Hynes 
C lampton, a solicitor, well to do (of 
the firm of Grossbeak, Clampton, and 
Snidge, Lincoln’s Inn), who was a 
bachelor of forty, and who dwelt in 
the same street in which Mrs. Bur- 
lington resided. 

Mr. James Hynes Clampton was 
not bad-looking; but in his own 
opinion he was the beau ideal of 
manly perfection, notwithstanding a 
certain corpulency which impercept- 
ibly increased, and which caused an 
invidious friend to remark on the 
gay and expansive figured waistcoat, 
which Mr. C lampton wore at evening 
parties, that it must be his “ dress 
circle.” “Why?” “ It could not 
be any other part of the theatre. 
Behold, the pit ts full.” 

Mr. James Hynes Clampton had a 
most insinuating look, which he ima- 
gined was irresistible when he ad- 
dressed a lady; and which, with a 
slight variation, he could assume 
when he was in personal commu- 
nication with a client. It is quite 
surprising the bland expression an 
attorney can contrive to throw into 
his countenance, the persuasiveness 
of his eye, the smile on the lips—a 
little opened, if the solicitor has well- 
formed teeth. Those teeth !—some- 
times the client has afterwards 
thought of them, as he has passed 
a little low shop, in the window of 
which is a label, inscribed,— 


“ce 


GRINDERY DONE HERE.” 


This remark is severe, for up to this 
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moment (and in age we are verging 
on half a century) we do not. know 
the wording of a “ lawyer's letter.” 
May Heaven long continue us in this 
blessed state of ignorance! But 
should the fatal missive arrive, let 
it come from “a grim one,” for 
then you cannot be deceived. The 
smiling attorney is fatal to every 
body and every thing—but his own 
bill and pocket. 

Mr.James Hynes Clampton thought 
that he too would first scrape ac- 
quaintance with Dash, as a prelimi- 
nary to being introduced to his dash- 
ing mistress; for be it known that 
one day, when Clampton was search- 
ing a will at Doctors’ Commons, he 
took it into his head to have another 
shilling’s worth—(the admission to 
promenade concerts, most of the ex- 


hibitions, the pit at the Surrey 
Theatre, and the gallery at the 


Adelphi, being for the same charge, 
by which you may discover the ex- 
tent of any person’s inheritance.) 
Mr. James Ilynes Clampton_per- 
ceived at once that there were con- 
siderable portions of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, which came by 
dower to Mrs. Burlington on the 
death of her late worthy husband ; 
and such a sum of money, that would 
infallibly render her a most valuable 
wife to any other gentleman she might 
choose to honour with her hand. So 
he accordingly set his tiger (a long 
boy in a smart green livery, and who 
waited at table in white cotton gloves) 
to commence a friendship with Dash. 
This was soon accomplished ; and the 
good-natured dog found himself an 
habitué at Mr. James Hynes Clamp- 
ton’s dinner-table daily. The soli- 
citor dined at half-past six; and al- 
though Dash had eaten an excellent 
dinner in his mistress’s house, yet he 


had always a hungry corner in his 
stomach for the leg of a fowl, a 


gizzard, or the bone of a savoury 
cutlet a la Maintenon. (We have 
known the time when he would have 
eaten the greasy writing-paper in 
which it was cooked ; and Mr. James 
Hynes Clampton’s Maintenon cutlets 
were always dressed in “ best brief 
copy” from the office.) Thus we 
have shewn that Dash, though ori- 
ginally dieted with the simplicity of 
an ancient Spartan, was now arriving, 
in point of luxury of feeding, to that 


which formed the delight of the 
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much-esteemed and renowned Helio- 
gabalus, and had attained the achieve- 
ment of two dinners a-day. But 
there is the old saying, “ It never 
rains but it pours.” After Mr. James 
Iiynes Clampton had partaken of a 
hearty meal, peeled his walnuts, and 
imbibed his pint of wine, it was his 
custom to retire to his library, to put 
himself in possession of the cases or 
work he had to go through on the 
following day ; and as Dash was not 
a party to this arrangement, he was 
allowed to “go about Acs business.” 
And now we arrive at the third 
period of this narrative ; for our 
readers should be informed that, at 
the time we are describing, his ex- 
cellency the Spanish ambassador (the 
Marquis *** ********) rogided in 
Portland Place. What! had Dash 
attracted the admiration of the en- 
voy? No. Yet the dog had the 
effrontery to visit at the house; and 
the Spanish ambassador dined at eight 
o'clock ! 
goodness, induced Dash to be intro- 
duced to diplomacy ? You shall hear 
Ilis excellency’s principal cook, by 
name Sejior Perez Salazar Lope del 
Poyo, by way of relaxing his mind, 
and diverting his attention from ever- 
lasting garlic stews and lard drip- 
pings, had become much attached to 
a canine female of the Dalmatian 
breed (the spotted coach, or, as our 
children call it, the plum-pudding 
dog), which had been presented to 
him by a friend of his excellency’s 
coachman. Now as Perez Salazar 
Lope del Poyo played the guitar in- 
differently well, and was also im- 
pregnated with much of the romantic 
feeling of his country, particularly as 
regarded the warm passion of love, 
he took a very kind interest in what 
he imagined must be a desideratum 
to his female beauty (he had named 
her Graciosa) ; and observing the 
sleck symmetry of Dash, he one 
evening gave him a polite invitation 
down the area steps. Dash, who was 
in excellent nose, scented something 
excessively good ; so he followed Pe- 
rez Salazar Lope del Poyo. Amongst 
the accomplishments of the senor 
were not those of the naturalist 
or the sportsman: indeed, if he 
had not have amalgamated his ex- 
cellency’s soups and stews more sci- 
entifically than he displayed in his 
arranged idea of producing a fine 


But what, in the name of 
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sort of “olla podrida” breed of pup- 
pies from Dash and Graciosa, he 
would not have deserved the digni- 
fied and extremely important — he 
held. Why, not only the whole fate 
of the embassy depended upon the 
cook, but the material interests of 
Spain in general. Who was it, we 
ask, that kept his excellency’s prin- 
cipal viscera in order? Senor Perez 
Salazar Lope del Poyo! In whose 
power was it to produce a vio- 
lent indigestion in the ambassador's 
stomach, and consequently to create 
an internal commotion on his mind, 
detrimentary to the high trust he 
held from his enlightened govern- 
ment? Why the twinkle of the sil- 
ver ladle of Seftor Perez Salazar 
Lope del Poyo could have transmog- 
rified the destiny of nations ; and 
yet, after all, we are of opinion that 
Spanish cookery is two degrees be- 
neath that of the Italian, although it 
is three degrees better than the Por- 
tuguese ; and the Italian cuisine is a 
century behind that of the French. 
But the grand secret of the great at- 
tempts at excellence in ail the 
cookery of the Continent has been, 
that their sheep, oxen, cows, swine, 
&c., have been so little understood in 
their breeding, and generally have 
turned out such arrant car rion, that 
necessity alone has produced the 
artists who have extended their fame 
over the civilised world. 

We digress. ‘The Dalmatian beau- 
ty was not in the least pleased to find 
another dog in her territory —the 
kitchen of the Spanish ambassador— 
and she snapped and snarled like an 
ungrateful b as she was. But the 
senor encouraged the nightly visits 
of Dash, and presented him with 
many choice tit-bits of such peculiar 
cookery, that at last dear Mrs. Bur- 
lington was used to wonder what 
could possibly make her sweet Dash 
smell so dreadfully of garlic! 

Dash became the creature of habit, 
and lived sumptuously at his tliree 
eating-houses. According to the 
fashion of the new poor-law code of 
dietary, we subjoin the various arti- 
cles of food :— 





TABLE OF DIET. 
At Mrs. Burlington’s five o'clock dinner. 
Gravy beef, having been used for 
soups, &c.; bones of roasted and boiled 
lamb, mutton, pork, beef, and veal ; oc- 
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casionaliy, halfa pound of coarse meat, 
or a sheep’s liver boiled expressly ; feet 
and heads of fowls, and bread at discre- 
tion. Drink— clear aqua pumpagenis, 
with a roll of brimstone in it; and a 
saucerful of milk at Mrs. Burlington’s 
breakfast-hour. 


At Mr. James Hynes Clampton’s 
Six. 

A cut off the knuckle of the leg of 
mutton, or a-too-good-for-a-dog - slice 
of sirloin; all the pinion bones, and the 
two half heads of the goose from the 
dish of stewed giblets; three long 
strings of macaroni, daugled by J.H.C, 
himself down the dog's throat, and some 
slices of Stilton cheese-rind. A lap of 
water from a cut finger-glass, after the 
solicitor had washed his hands; a bis- 
cuit, and half-a-dozen cob-nuts ! 


, half-past 


At the Spanish Ambassador's, nine o'clock. 
Sundry spoonsful of the fat taken off 
clear soups, a roll of outside bacon-skin, 
the bread that was stewed in last night's 
pottage ; some haricot beans that had 
turned sour. And now that the appetite 
was becoming a little depraved, and also 
instigated by the petulance of Graciosa 
(who wanted to snap every article away), 
Dash would eat orange and onion-peel, 
heads and bones of salted sardines, black 
beetles, ends of smoked cigars, cinders, 
lettuce-leaves, corks, and shrimp-skins. 


This is a mere general view of the 
case. Here was feeding for the 
amount of exercise,—ofa run in the 
Regent’s Park, up to Gloucester 
Gate and back again, with an occa- 
sional vagrant scamper after a spar- 
row who had the impertinence to de- 
scend into the road, and the violent 
exertion of a plethoric bark at the 
aforesaid sparrow, as he sat safely 
perched on a gas standard. 

Years pass. Dogs live: they have 
but one life, though it is confidently 
affirmed that cats have nine. But 
then cats are really more temperate 
beings; their stomachs will not en- 
dure the quantity that a dog will 
devour. Old proverbs mark habits 
accurately ; and we should say that 
the cat fed in a more cleanly manner 
than the dog. There is not the say- 
ing extant of, 

“ Hungry cats eat dirty puddings,” 


which has been applied to the digiti- 
grade animal! 

Well, under such a course of diet 
daily, was it astonishing that Dash’s 
figure should enlarge? Mrs. Bur- 
lington became alarmed for her fa- 
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vourite, and ordered that he should 
for a time be placed on a regimen ; 
but of what avail was that when 
there were the luxuries of Mr. James 
Hynes Clampton’s table, and the pe- 

culiar delicacies administered by 
Seiior Perez Salazar Lope del Poyo. 
As Mrs. Burlington's cook said, poor 
Dash got “ fatterer” and “ fatterer” 

every “week. Indeed, he was over- 
whelmed by a process of nutritive 
deposition, ‘and suffered of hyper- 
trophy. 


Dasn, 1824. Dasn, 1831. 
The Effects of Three Dinners per diem ! 


And now the once hardy and 
agile spaniel grew into the semblance 
of a walking muff; and he that 
once trembled at nothing in the 
world but the lash of the game- 
keeper’s whip, now shook every nerve 
on hearing the postman’s knock at the 
street door. For some time previous 
Dash had been thrown into fits of 
terror during a thunder-storm. And 
when the skies loured, and the dis- 
tant crashing peal was heard, Dash 
would rush to the bottom of the (so 
called) garden of Mrs. Burlington’s 
house, and conceal himself in a re- 
mote building which did not claim 
any pretensions to architectural 
beauty; and scrambling up from a 
small platform, he raised himself 
upon a higher elevation, and re- 
mained thereon shuddering, until 
the storm had past. 

One fatal night (these chapters 
have not hitherto heen inclined to 
the tragic!)—but one fatal night, 
Dash had finished his third hetero- 
geneous repast at the Spanish am- 
bassador’s, and was wending his wad- 
dle homewards, when a brilliant flash 
of lightning vividly broke over Prim- 
rose Hill. Dash became alarmed,— 
the thunder-clap followed. The 
footman was standing at Mrs. Bur- 
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lington’s street door; Dash hurried 
past him. Another fearful flash and 
yeal ; Dash gained the garden breath- 
ess. The storm burst over Portland 
Place; Dash reached the small plat- 
form, and made a leap to gain his 
usual supposed seat of safety; but, 
alas! horrible to relate, some incau- 
tious individual had left the platform 
insecure, and Dash fell through a 
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circular oubliette, where, it grieves us 
to relate, that he almost instantly ex- 
pired in a fit of apoplexy! ! 

Farewell, Dash | thou wast an 
affectionate dog—a good dog! and 
deserved a better end. 

The only quadruped on record as 
having gone to heaven (according to 
the Koran) was the dog of the Seven 
Sleepers. 


Cuapter VI. 
ALICK LIDDESDALE’S BRIAN. 


Brian was a fine specimen of the 
old breed—the wiry-haired stag- 
hound. He was precisely the dog 
that accompanies some of the por- 
traits of the illustrious Scottish bard, 
and which, from delightful associa- 
tions, you cannot behold without a 
warm feeling at the heart. 

The affairs of Alexander Liddes- 
dale having become partially deranged 
on account ofatemporary agricultural 
distress which generally prevailed in 
Scotland, induced him to embrace an 
offer to accompany a party of emi- 
grants to South Africa,—the British 
government having determined to try 
the experiment of colonising an un- 
occupied territory on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Cape. 

Liddesdale bade adieu to Old 
Scotland with a heavy heart, and was 
accompanied by his wife and three 
children. He had very carefully 
fitted himself out with all the articles 
requisite for a settler in the African 
wilderness ; and his noble dog Brian 
followed the wandering steps of his 
master. 

We shall pass over the sea voyage, 
and carry the family to their location 
in a wild country, where the foot of 
the white man had never been set 
before,—where the ostrich and the 
quagga graze in company,—whcere 
the varieties of the antelope tribe are 
springing by,—where the hippopo- 
tamus wallows in the reedy river, 
amusing itself with its unwieldy and 
colossal gambols, and ever and anon 
tearing up and munching half cart- 
load of aquatic plants, but at the re- 
port of a rifle will dive timorously to 
the sedgy bed of the stream, and 
swim for miles. 

And it is along the banks of this 
river that the Scottish emigrants 
(part of 5000 sent out by the minis- 
try of 1820) are to establish them- 


selves ; and to bring their habits of 
industry, their knowledge of agri- 
culture, and their rigid and primitive 
worship of their Creator, into a new 
land. 

The surveyor has marked out the 
allotments in farms, at about the 
distance of three miles from each 
other. But the families agreed, until 
their houses could be built, to remain 
in a cluster in tents, for mutual se- 
curity. 

We will now suppose three years 
to have passed in industry, but with 
great privation. But then the per- 
severance so generally marked in the 
Scottish character has enabled Alick 
Liddesdale, aided by some hired Hot- 
tentot servants, to have laid a consi- 
derable part of his farm under cul- 
ture, to have erected a commodious 
African—cottage it must not be 
called—hut is a more appropriate 
term. <A rude timber dwelling, 
thatched with reeds, almost in the 
shape of a beehive, plastered within 
with mud, and coloured with pipe- 
clay ; a sleeping chamber partitioned 
off. A hardened floor constructed 
with the earth of forsaken ant-hills, 
and the luxury of a bedside carpet 
was supplied by the dried skin of an 
enormous lion. 

The kitchen was in a distinct 
building ; it was of the same form as 
the hut, with the fireplace in the 
centre, the smoke escaping through a 
hole in the thatch. And Liddesdale 
looked on his premises and posses- 
sions, and fancied himself a Robinson 
Crusoe with a wife and family. Lle 
had his oxen, horses, sheep, and 


ey His garden cost him in- 
credible labour; but it was virgin 


land, and became abundantly pro- 
lifie with the seeds he had brought 
from his native country, besides 
those he had purchased at Cape 
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Town. He had selected the site of 
his cabin amidst clumps of evergreens, 
willows, and the thorny acacia. A 
natural rill had wound itself from the 
river, and with clear trickling over a 
pebbly bottom, nearly surrounded 
the location; and in this some do- 
mesticated African ducks were diving 
their heads, whilst paddling their 
webbed feet in the air, as others were 
flapping the wings, and making the 
welkin resound with their quacking. 

All this wore the aspect of peace 
and happiness; but there was a la- 
tent thought that ever pervaded the 
hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Liddesdale,— 
they were exiles! 

They both loved Scotland enthusi- 
astically. 
* On thy calm joys with what delight I 
dream, 
dear green valley of my 
stream ! : 
Fancy o’er thee still waves th’ enchant- 

" jing wand, 
And every nook of thine is fairy land.” 
: SLOOMFIELD. 


Thou 


native 


But there was a source of con- 
tinual alarm and annoyance at all the 
farms, the number of ferocious ani- 
mals that surrounded and abounded 
in this wilderness. The lordly lion, 
when pressed by hunger, would prowl 
around the locations, and seek the 
nightly opportunity to seize on its 
favourite prey—the horse of the colo- 
nist. But when he paid these visits, he 
was considered a guest of too much 
importance not to neglect to return 
the compliment of a call ; for when a 
beast of burden had been killed or 
injured, and the traces of the huge 
paw in the sand or carth imprinted 
(a cat's footstep in the snow viewed with 
a microscope), the clans were sum- 
moned with rifles and dogs; and the 
M‘Leods, the Gordons, the Drum- 
monds, the Rennies, the Lennox’s, 
and the Liddesdales, were in pursuit, 
and never rested until their powerful 
enemy was destroyed. ‘The preserva- 
tion of their property, even of their 
lives, so excited the emigrants, that 
they at length thinned, or tired out 
the lions ; in fact, they were the sort 
of “ lions” that were quite unaecept- 
able at their evening parties. Brian 
was always on these occasions an in- 
vited guest, and ever evinced proofs 
of signal courage, although he had 
not the strength to compete alone 
with Leo-Africanus ; nor was it to be 
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discovered that Mrs. M‘Leod, Mrs. 
Gordon, the three Misses Drummond, 
nor the females of the Liddesdale 
family, were quite so delighted with 
a lion-hunt as their male relatives, 
who all had constituted themselves 
perfect Van Amburghs. 

But the lion was an open and daring 
foe—a noble fellow; and the Cale- 
donian settlers always esteemed him 
as a high-spirited animal with a gen- 
tlemanly feeling about him, and ac- 
cordingly shot him whenever they 
could come in conflict. 

But they had to compete with a 
much more disagreeable enemy —an 
animal that prowled about the kraals 
(the folds, the fences for the cattle) ; 
one of a species that was numberless; 
and if with common civility and 
spectful behaviour to the new settlers, 
he had left his card at their doors, 
this would have been his name and 
address :— 


“ THE SPOTTED HYZENA, 


any where and every where.” 


And if you would have been desirous 
of ascertaining the motives for his 
polite calls, it might be answered by 
* yNQuIRE WITHIN,” for his appetite 
was enormous, and he was always 
ravenous. 

The celebrated travellers Le Vail- 
lant, Sparmann, and Steedman, have 
given ample testimony to the ferocity 
and rapacity of this animal ; and that 
though it commits great ravages on 
the calves and sheep, yet it has a most 
decided preference to human flesh, 
and particularly to that of children! 
Scars and marks on various parts of 
the bodies of the Caffres testify to the 
traveller how dangerous a toe the 
natives have in the spotted hymna. 
The colonists gave it the name of the 
tiger-wolf,—a pretty conjunction ; and 
the power of this beast’s jaws (accord - 
ing to Dr. Buckland) far exceeded 
any animal force of the kind he ever 
saw exerted, and reminded him of the 
scissors with which they cut off bars 
of iron and copper in the metal 
founderies. 

And not only was a constant cau- 
tionary look-out to be kept as a de- 
fence for the living against hyznas, 
but it was absolutely necessary to 
protect the graves from the attacks 
of these rapacious brutes. 

Liddesdale and his adventurous 
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countrymen contrived traps for them, 
but with very moderate success, for 
the beast was usually too wily for 
them. 

The hyena, unless violently op- 
pressed by hunger, concealed itself in 
impenetrable covers by day; but at 
nightfall it was actively abroad, vo- 
racious and destructive, not only de- 
youring such animals as it chances to 
find dead, but wounding and maiming 
the oxen and horses, scaling and 
breaking into the pens, and carrying 
off the calves and sheep. 

Liddesdale found it necessary to 
build a strong, close, high fence, 
around his own cabin; into which, 
as evening approached, the cattle 
were driven for security. At a little 
distance were the huts of the Hotten- 
tot, one of whom was supposed to be 
on the watch. Within the staked 
inclosure Brian took his position for 
the night ; and with implicit depend- 
ance on his faithful dog, Liddesdale 
would rest tranquilly. 

We will picture to ourselves the 
interior of the cabin. ‘The sleeping- 
room was divided across by a curtain 
of ox-hides, behind which was a bed- 
stead constructed by Liddesdale him- 
self, with the poles of the wild olive- 
tree ; and the support of the mattress 
consisted of a strong elastic net-work 
of thongs of the quagga’s skin. A 
sofa on the other side of the dividing 
curtain formed a sleeping- place for 


the two daughters of Liddesdale, of 


ten and cight years of age, fair-haired 
creatures, but daily increasing in 
health, strength, and beauty. In a 
corner was a nondescript sort of bed- 
stead or crib, formed out ofa packing- 
case, in which slumbered the little 
Alick —a handsome, sturdy urchin, 
between six and seven. 

It had been a day of intense heat, 
and heavy and indispensable toil to 
all on the farm; consequently, the 
llettentot labourer, whose duty it 
was to have watched, gazed at the 
stars as long as he could keep his 
eyes open, then suddenly and power- 
lessly fell asleep. 

The previous night some wild ani- 
mal, conjectured to have been the 
spotted hyena, had killed three calves 
in the kraal of Mr. Rennie, about 
eight miles distant from the location 
of Liddesdale. As this was an aggres- 
sion that the high-spirited Seotch 
gentleman could not afford to have 
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repeated often, he summoned his 
neighbours, the M‘Leods, to his as- 
sistance ; and with rifles, cutlasses, and 
pistols, and all the dogs they could 
muster, they beat the covers around, 
killing four hyznas, besides dislodg- 
ing several others, who escaped. A 
variety of game was destroyed; con- 
sisting of the gemsbok and the harté- 
beest, with other specimens of the 
antelope tribe, forming a fine day’s 
sport. But the dislodged hyzenas fied 
down the banks of the river, and at 
night ventured on the farm of Lid- 
desdale, gaunt and hungry. 

The first brute that made its way, 
creeping stealthily towards the in- 
closure, came upon the sleeping Hot- 
tentot ; and instantly placing its pon- 
derous jaws over the poor herdsman’s 
throat, snapped his destructive teeth, 
and tore out the sufferer’s windpipe. 
The African could utter but one 
dismal yell. Brian started up, barked 
violently, awaking Liddesdale, who, 
jumping from his bed, seized his rifle, 
stepped forth, followed by the stag- 
hound, to discover what had hap- 
pened. The dog rushed forward, 
baying and menacing; and Liddes- 
dale could only see by the glimmer- 
ing light of the stars, something re- 
ceding from him. It was the body 
of the Hottentot being dragged along 
by a fierce and strong hyena, that 
never once let loose the hold he had 
at the throat. Brian had rushed into 
a thicket, and made an attack on the 
brute. Liddesdale hesitated to fire, 
being apprehensive that he should 
shoot the man or hisown dog. Ona 
sudden all rolled down the edge of a 
steep bank together. Liddesdale fol- 
lowed, the hyana fled before Brian ;and 
Liddesdale examining the poor herds- 
man’s wound, found it to be mortal, 
for he had been suffocated with his 
own blood. Brian returned ; it seemed 
like an extraordinary instinct, and an 
intervention of Providence ; for at the 
same moment the cattle in the in- 
closure were lowing dismally, and the 
heart-piercing shrieks of Mrs. Liddes- 
dale floated in the night air. ‘The dog 
flew to the inclosure. ‘The bold heart 
of Liddesdale quailed. He sprang 
over the fence, and there beheld 
an appalling sight indeed. A large 
spotted hywna had dragged the boy 
Alick from his bed, and was inflicting 
grievous wounds on his flesh ; but at 
the next moment the hyena uttered 
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a dismal howl; and Liddesdale saw 
Brian snap upon the beast and drag 
it backwards from the poor child, 
giving the ferocious brute a powerful 
gripe, which made the stag-hound’s 
teeth meet at the vertebre of the 
neck, and there he held his antagonist 
fast. The first effort of Liddesdale 
was to raise his shrieking boy, and 
gently again to place him on his bed. 
IIe then rushed with a sabre on 
the hyena, who was struggling with 
mighty efforts, and rolling over and 
over with Brian, who, however, never 
relinquished his hold, notwithstand- 
ing being torn every moment with 
the sharp claws of the hyena. Lid- 
desdale observing this, disabled the 
murderous beast by a cut across each 
joint of the leg-bone, and at length 
succeeded in plunging the sabre into 
the heart of the hyena, when the 
crimson blood rushed along the floor 
of the cabin. 

Mrs. Liddesdale, though a courage- 
ous woman, fainted; and the two 
terrified girls had ventured to the 
assistance of their mother, trembling 
with the utmost apprehension, for 
they had witnessed the whole scene. 

When Liddesdale first quitted the 
hut, this hyana having cunningly 
watched his departure, scrambled up 
over the fence. There was tempting 
prey for him with the calves; but, 
no! the propensity to devour human 
flesh predominated ; and the beast 
crept silently into the hut, crawled 
with its belly on the floor, until it 
arrived at the sleeping-place of the 
young Alick, and lifted the boy in 
such a gentle and cautious manner, 
that both mother and sisters, although 
they were awakened, were uncon- 
scious of that which had happened, 
until the shrieks of the beloved boy 
proclaimed his horrible _ situation. 
Oh, God! what were their feelings ? 

The Hottentot servants were now 
alarmed, for the whole event was over 
in about the time we have been oc- 
cupied in relating it. The huge guns 
(or rovers, as they are called by the 
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African boors) were brought forth, 
and all went in pursuit, Liddesdale 
excepted, who had now to perform 
the office of a surgeon on his poor 
child. ‘The wounds, though ghastly, 
were not dangerous; but had it not 
been for the bold and timely aid of 
Brian, young Alick must have fallen 
amiserable victim. By great care he 
recovered, though much scarred on 
the breast and shoulders. 

The Hottentots brought in the 
body of their comrade, and shot two 
more of these blood-thirsty devils. 

It is now nineteen years since this 
event happened; since which, with 
the increase of population, the hyenas 
have been considerably dispersed, and 
their numbers thinned. ‘They still 
prey on the calves and sheep, when 
they are not well watched. But ina 
letter we two months since received 
from Africa, we learn that the colony 
of which we speak has thriven won- 
derfully; and that Alick Liddesdale 
the younger, when occasion requires, 
is the foremost and boldest hunter 
of all the powerful beasts of prey, to 
which he had been particularly in- 
cited by the love he had reason to 
bear to the spotted hyena. But, 
alas! for the noble and faithful Brian; 
gradual age overtook him; he ex- 
pired amidst the tears of the family 
he had for many years guarded ; and 
was put into an honourable grave in 
the garden, where his memory is still 
fondly cherished. 
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A SUMMER HOLIDAY : 
MORNING, NOON, AND EVENING. 
PART III. EVENING. 


TREES. 


‘ Long time they thus together traveiled ; 
Till weary of their way, they came at last 
Where grew two goodly trees, with gray mosse overcast ; 
And their green leaves, trembling with every blast, 
Made a calm shadowe far in compasse round.” 
Faery Queene, b. i. c. ii, st. 28. 


** View the oak, 
Its massy limbs, its majesty of shade, 
‘The pendent birch ; the beech of many a stem ; 
The lighter ash ; and all their chaugeful hues, 
Inspiring on autumn, russet, green, or grey. 
Writram Gitrin, On Landscape Painting. 
“« Si canimus silvas, silva sunt consule digna.’”’—Vin. Buc. Eel. iv. 
‘* Him have we seen, the green-wood side along, 
While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done ; 
Oft as the wood-lark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.” 
Gray: omitted Stanza in Churchyard Eiecy. 


How beautiful is a summer, or an — sight of the majestic towers of some 
autumnal evening, spent under trees! old castle, grey and mouldering, with 
Whether our path wind along the the tempests of three or four ecn- 
forest alley, where turies. ‘Trees never touch our feel- 
“ The grey smooth trunks ings more quickly than in this situa- 

Ofash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine tion. ‘I hey Compose the aia roo 
Within the twilight of their ‘distant SCMCeTY of venerable decay. HO Ter 
shades ;” one of the most accomplished critics 

and poets of the last century. ‘These 
symptoms of an old palace, writes 
‘The poplar, that with silver lines his Thomas Warton upon the famous 


or beneath 


leaf ;” verses of Milton,— 
or whether we linger for awhile be- “ Towers and battlements it sees, 
neath the radiant green of the elm, Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 


which, more than any child of the especially when thus disposed. have 
forest, lets in masses of light through _ y ; ; Pp aed rr 
lon dimou Samed vliage. and thus & Breater effect than a discovery of 
its loosely-hanging foliage, and thus 5” greece ne 
presents, in all its beauty, the che- larger parts, and even a full display 
ae = . ofthe whole edifice. The embosomed 
quered shade ; or read Horace under : > 
battlements, and the spreading top of 
“ The lime, at dewy eve the tall grove, on which they reflect 
Diffusing odours ; a reeiprocal charm, still further in- 
or gaze with delight, while the sun- terest. the fancy from novelty or 
rays, like eyes of Wood-Nymphs, combination ; while Just enough of 
sparkle through the leaves, upon the the towering structure is shew! n, to 
make an accompaniment to the tufted 
expanse of venerable verdure, and to 


“ 


Sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn 


aoe compose a picturesque association. 
. ‘ . “re JI 

Have changed the woods, in scarlet But ne a beer uae Bo — - 
honours bright.” consider 2 tree,” said Pope, “ to 


be a more splendid object than a 
In these delicious rambles, itis very prince in his coronation robes.” In 
pleasing to find a green and sylvan the fourteenth century a king of 


path, bringing us “unexpectedly in France made it a crime to cut down 
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a tree remarkable for its beauty ; and 
we learn from Xenophon, that the 
younger Cyrus delighted in planting 
trees. ‘There have been trees possess- 
ing the same associations of affection, 
awe, or reverence, which are awakened 
in the mind by old castles, the homes 
of genius, or the solemn temples of 
religion. The oak of Mamre con- 
tinued through centuries to affect the 
wild inhabitant of the desert : the 
angels who appeared to Abraham 
seemed still to sanctify it in the eye of 
the wandering Arab. Till the time of 
Constantine, pilgrimages were made 
to these trees.” ‘Tradition points to a 
banyan-tree on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, beneath whose boughs the 
Indian beheld the resting cavalry of 
Alexander. Some of our own oaks 
may have shone with the Roman 
cagle. In the garden of the Convent 
of Saint Onofrio, on the Janiculum 
Hill, the traveller is shewn the oak 
that sheltered the dying Tasso.t The 
grave of Klopstock is shadowed by a 
lime-tree. The Persian poet, Hafiz, 


is said to be buried under a cypress 
which he had planted. 

The elm under which the founder 
of the state of Pennsylvania signed 


the first treaty with the Indians ; the 
sycamore at T'rons, where the Swiss 
deputies assembled in 1424, to take 
the oath to deliver themselves from 
bondage, are interesting records of 
history. The cedars at Wilton are 
genuine descendants from the sacred 
trees of Lebanon, having been raised 
from seeds which the traveller Po- 
cocke brought from that mountain. 
‘The fig-tree, planted by Pococke in 
the garden at Christ Church, Oxford, 
still flourishes, and recently gained a 
prize by the excellence of its fruit. 
The fig-tree, planted by Cranmer in 
the garden of the Manor House at 
Micham, continued to look green until 
1790. ‘The admirer of romantic cou- 
rage visits at Ellerslie in Renfrew- 
shire, the native village of Wallace, 
the oak where the Scottish hero con- 
cealed himself with three hundred 
men; and before 1816 the oak at 
Northam, under which Elizabeth 
breakfasted, remained to awaken 
thoughts of chivalry, and to recall 
the glories of the maiden reign. 
Some of the oaks, in the magnificent. 
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park at Studley, are thirty feet in cir- 
cumference. In visiting that famous 
residence, we remember the lines of 
Payne Knight, written, however, 
without any avowed reference to 
Studley :-— 


“ Bless’d is the man, in whose sequester’d 
glade 

Some ancient abbey's walls diffuse their 
shade ; 

With mouldering windows pierced and 
turrets crown'd, 

And pinnacles with clinging ivy bound.” 


It may not be without interest to 
recollect how much eyen architecture 
owes to nature :— 


“ Here aged trees cathedral walks 
compose.” t 


Stukeley remarks that in the beautiful 
cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, the 
idea was evidently taken from a walk 
of trees, whose branches wove a roof. 
The embroidery of the vaulting in 
our old chapels was also taught by 
nature, though in a different manner. 
The roof of the chapel of Henry V LI. 
in Westminster Abbey, resembles the 
fantastic ceiling of a grotto.§ War- 
burton has given his opinion of the 
origin of Gothic architecture. After 
assigning the invention of the Pointed 
style to the Northern Goths, in con- 
nexion with the Eastern Saracens, 
he continues,— 


“ For this northern people having been 
accustomed during the gloom of paganism 
to worship the Deity in groves, when 
their new religion required covered 
edifices, they ingeniously projected to 
make them resemble groves as nearly as 
the distance of architecture would per- 
mit ; at once indulging their old prejudices 
and providing for their present con- 
veniences by a cool receptacle in a sultry 
climate, and with what skill and success 
they executed their project, by the as- 
sistance of Saracenic architects, whose 
exotic style of building very luckily suited 
their purpose, appears from hence, that 
no attentive observer ever viewed a re- 
gular avenue of well-grown trees, inter- 
mixing their branches overhead, but it 
presently put him in mind of the long 
vista through the Gothic cathedral ; or 
even entered one of the larger and more 
elegant edifices of this kind, but it pre- 
sented to his imagination an avenue of 
trees.” || 


————— — = 





t Pope. 


Three Months passed in the Mountains East of Rome. 


‘ Bentham. 


|| Note to Pope’s Works, vol. iii. p. 327. 

















This opinion has been examined by 
subsequent writers, by some of whom 
it has been considered unsound. 
Milner shewed, as he thought, its in- 
consistency with chronology. The 
Goths who invaded Spain were al- 
ready Christians ; and their connexion 
with the Saracens was of too hostile 
a character to render it credible that 
they would borrow from that people 
any architectural assistance. ‘The 
subject has been considered at length 
in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 
of England, vol. vy. p. 60. Warbur- 
ton’s hypothesis, however, has not 
wanted supporters, and the name of 
(rilpin may be particularly mentioned. 
That most agreeable and ingenious 
writer alludes to the origin of the 
Gothic arch in his Remarks on Forest 
Seenery, vol. i. p. 216 :— 

“It arises,” he says, “ from a lofty 
stem, or from two or three stems, if they 
he slender; which being bound together, 
und spreading in every direction, cover 
the whole roof. In the close recesses of 
the beechen-grove we find this idea the 
most complete. The lofty narrow aisle 
—the pointed arch —the clustered pillar 
— whose parts separating without vio- 
lence, diverge gradually toform the fretted 
roof, find there, perhaps, their earliest 
archetype.” 


This supposition is ingenious and 
well expressed. Cowper has not over- 
looked the pleasing analogy :— 


* Ye fallen avenues, once more I mourn 

Your fate unmerited, once more rejoice 

That yet a remnant of your race survives, 

How airy and how light the graceful arch, 

Yet awful as the consecrated roof 

Re-echoing pious anthems! while be- 
neath 


The chequer’d earth seems restless as a 
flood 


Brush’d by the wind.”—Task, b. i. 


“The mind is gratified,” remarks 
Repton,* “by the long perspective 
view of a stately avenue, even when 
it consists of trees, so far apart that 
their branches do not touch; but 
when they grow near, they imitate 
the grandeur and solemn aa of 
the Gothic cathedral.” Pope enter- 
tained the idea of planting a cathe- 
dral of trees. Poplars with white 
stems, cleared of boughs to a proper 
height, were to be the columns, and 


* TD 


t Spence’s Anecdotes. 
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a dome was to rise from the middle.t 
Had he fulfilled his ingenious inten- 
tion, the structure would now have 
shared the ruin which modern bar- 
barism has inflicted upon his Grotto. 
A more recent writer{ than Repton 
has noticed that the straight walks of 
ancient limes often present beautiful 
specimens of the pointed arch. The 
poet, Cowley, an earnest lover of 
nature, paints the lime very accurately 
when he describes its broad and equal 
shade.§ There is a lime at Dalton, 
the seat of Lord Montagu, which is 
130 feet in height. Rogers has not 
forgotten this beautiful tree :— 


“When the sweet lime, so full of bees 
in June, 

Led us to meet beneath their boughs at 
noon,” 


But to return. Cowper describes, 
with his wonted happiness, the em- 
bowering aisles of trees; and Walter 
Scott introduced a very celebrated 
passage ofa similar description in the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel :— 


*« The moon on the last oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of stately stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s 

hand, 
*Twixt poplars straight, the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was 
done, 


And changed the willow-wreaths to 
stone,” 


A catalogue of old trees, the calen- 
dar kept by Nature in her forests, is 
not perused without profit and in- 
terest :— 

“ Lord of the woods, the long-surviving 
oak,” || 

deserves all the honour which can be 

shewed it. 

The oldest oaks in England are the 
Parliament oak in Clipstone Park, 
Nottinghamshire, beneath which Ed- 
ward I. held a parliament in 1290; 
the winfarthing oak in Norfolk, which 
is said to have been 700 years old at 
the time of the Conquest ; it is now a 
ruin, “ bleached to a snowy white ;” 
but on the south side it has put forth 
a few branches which sometimes pro- 
duce acorns. Such was its appear- 
ance in 1836. The Bull oak in 





tepton’s Inguiry concerning Changes of Taste in Landscape Gardening, p. 25. 


¢ The Woodland Companion. Third Edition. P, 31, 
§ Spargit odoratam late atque equaliter umbram. 
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Wedgenock Park, Warwickshire, 
whose head still flourishes; the Saleey 
Forest oak, supposed to be more than 
1500 years old; and the celebrated 
Yardley oak of Cowper. Both of 
these are in Northamptonshire, which 
has long been famous for its forests 
and old trees. Yardley Chase, for- 
merly a portion of Salcey Forest, be- 

longs to the Marquess of North amp- 
ton; whose seat, Castle Ashby, is 
situated here. Not even those oaks, 
that 

** Heard the strains 
Of Sidney’s—nay, perchance of Surrey’s 
reed,” * 


were dearer to our hearts than these 
venerable trees. 

Of Cowper's oak some interesting 
particulars are given by Loudon, who 
derived them, in 1836, from Mr. 
Monro, the forester of the Marquess 
of Northampton. It stands close by 
the side of the principal carriage- 
drive round Yardley Chase; and 
must have been a favourite with 
Cowper on account of its grotesque 
figure, rather than from its size or 
beauty. Like many other old oak- 
trees in this neighbourhood, it ex- 
hibits a huge misshapen mass of wood, 
swelling out here and there in large 
warty tumours. Its girt at one foot 
from the ground is 30 ft.; and at six 
feet, 24 ft. 1 in.; height, 31 ft.; dia- 
meter of the head, 38 ft. ; length of 
last summer's young wood, 7 in, 8 
in., and 10 in. The trunk leans so 
much to the south as almost to admit 
of a person walking up, with very 
little aid from the hands, to the point 
where the branches diverge ; or ra- 
ther, I should say, from the point 
where the branches did diverge, 
which may be about 15 feet from 
the ground. Here the remains of 
three large branches are seen extend- 
ing in opposite directions, to the 
length of about 10 feet or feet 
from the trunk. Not a vestige of 
bark is upon them; they are quite 
hollow ; and in some parts half of 
this crust has wasted away. On the 
south side the trunk has the appear- 
ance of having been cleft down the 
middle, from top to bottom. Here is 
an aperture, or doorway, 9 ft. high, 
24 ft. wide at the bottom, ara 5 it. 


* Mason's English Garden, b. i. 
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wide at the top, which admits the 
visitor into the interior, or chamber, 
an apartment extending from north 
to south 6 ft. 6 in., and from east to 
west 4 ft. in one place, and 2 ft. 6 in. in 
another place. The remaining crust 
of the tree is but a few inches thick 
in some places. The wood, although 
it has been dead probably for cen- 
turies, retains an astonishing degree 
of hardness, and is thickly perforated 
by insects. There are only ten live 
boughs in the head, all of which are 
of small dimensions, and apparently 
of very recent growth,—the longest, 
probably, would not measure 8 in. 
in circumference. Visitors havirig 
been in the habit of cutting out and 
carrying away small blocks, or slices 
of the sounder part of the wood, as 
relics, or to manufacture into snuff- 
boxes,—to prevent these depreda- 
tions, Lord Northampton caused the 
following notice to be painted upon 
a board and nailed to the tree,— 
“ Out of respect to the memory of 
the poet Cowper, the Marquess of 
Northampton is particularly desirous 
of preserving this oak.” It is con- 
solatory to find that this desire has 
been respected, and that the vener- 
able tree has been saved from future 
depredations.t 
‘* The rough forester, 
Whose peel’d and wither’d boughs, and 
enarled trunk, 
Ilave stood the rage of many a winter's 
blast.” 


We are indebted to Gilpin{ for 
the notice of many trees, famous in 
ancient and modern story; among 
others, the plane-tree at Delphos, 
said to be coeval with Agamemnon ; 
the olive-tree at Linternum, which 
Scipio Africanus planted ; the tibia 
of Basil, beneath which the German 
emperor dined ; “ the malus medica 
at the monastery of Fundi, reverenced 
by Thomas Aquinas; the oak at 
Bruges, which Francis I. immured ; 
the lime-tree in Sweden, which gave 
name to the family of the celebrated 
Linneus.” Among English trees he 
enumerates the Cheltenham oak, the 
Cawthorpe oak, the Bently oak, in 
Holt Forest, which was 34 feet in 
circumference ; and the Swilear oak, 
in Needwood Forest. Gilpin also 


v. 325, 


t See Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, vol, iii. 1765, ¢ 
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pays due honour to that wonderful 
Oriental plane in Phrygia, which so 
attracted the admiration of Xerxes, 
that he halted his army for three days 
while he contemplated that prodigy 
of nature. Nor does he forget the 
Menalaid plane, in Arcadia, which 
Pausanias visited in the fifteen hun- 
dredth year of its age; or the Lycian 
plane, in whose trunk Licinius dined 
with cighteen persons, sitting upon 
benches placed round in the body of 
the tree; or the plane which stood 
in the centre of the market-place of 
Cos, whose branches the inhabitants 
had supported with columns of mar- 
ble from the ruined temples of anti- 
quity that surround their abodes, 
Upon this assistance supplied to na- 
ture, Gilpin makes an obseryation 
which is worth quoting. Some such 
idea as this, he thinks, suggested 
“that beautiful form in Gothic ar- 
chitecture of a circular room, whose 
dome is supported by a single column, 
rising from the centre, and ramifying 
over the roof.’ We have, he says, 
two or three such appendages of 
cathedrals in England, which pass 
under the name of chapter-houses ; 
of which the most beautiful example 
he conceived to be at Salisbury. Nor 
must | forget, nor has Gilpin forgot- 
ten, to celebrate the oaks of Chaucer, 
which grew in the park of Donning- 
ton Castle, near Newberry, where the 
sun of fancy set upon the poet's 
evening. 

ven when it has been cut down 
and stripped of what Cowper called 
“its latitude of boughs,” the oak 
still carries with it a principle of 
life: it may almost be said to last as 
long when it is dead as when it was 
alive. In ancient churches and halls, 
we frequently notice the wonderful 
beauty and freshness of its appear- 
ance. ‘The doors of the inner a 
of Westminster Abbey are twelve 
hundred years old. ‘The oak table 
in Winchester Castle, which tradi- 
tion associates with the history of 
Arthur, has probably lasted a thou- 
sand years. ‘The roof of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is of oak ; and excites 
admiration in every visitor. The oak 
is, indeed, not only the most pic- 
turesque, but the most useful of trees, 


* « Tlard by a cottage chimney smokes . 
t ° 
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—whether it carry the British thunder 
over the Atlantic, or overshadow the 
cottage chimney of Milton,* or stretch 
its moss-grown branches over the 
ivied walls of a baronial castle. It is, 
however, right to mention that the 
durability of the oak is not universal : 
it does not seem to possess the iron 
vigour of its mature constitution in 
youth. The Transactions of the Society 
of Arts for 1789 contain some interest- 
ing observations on this subject. 

Nor let us omit in our reminiscences 
of trees the mulberry-tree of Milton, 
in the garden of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, or the less known willow 
of Johnson, at Lichfield. This tree 
grew between the cathedral and the 
vale of Stowe ; and parts of it have 
been shaped into vases and other 
memorials. Johnson entertained a 
warm affection for this willow, and 
visited it whenever he came to Lich- 
field. in the fifty-fourth volume of 
the Gentleman's Magazine,t an en- 
graving of the willow, with the sur- 
rounding scenery, is given from a 
drawing made in 1785. <A writer in 
the Gardener's Magazine, for No- 
vember 1836, visited the spot, near 
Lichfield, where Darwin had his bo- 
tanical garden. It lies about a mile 
west of the city, and still contains 
some good specimens of trees. <A 
cork -tree, of considerable size, has 
disappeared. It is amusing to find 
Horace Walpole, who despised Aken- 
side, and scarcely condescended to 
look upon ‘Thomson, recommending 
the Botanic Garden to Hannah More, 
as a most admirable poem, abound- 
ing in similes, “ beautiful, fine, and 
sometimes sublime.” He speaks in 
still more glowing praise of the 
Triumph of Flora (in a letter to 
Thomas Barret, May 14, 1792), be- 
ginning at the fifty-ninth line: he 
thinks it “ most beautifully and en- 
chantingly imagined ;” and the twelve 
verses describing the creation of the 
universe out of chaos he considered 
the sublimest passage in any author, 
or in any language with which he 
was acquainted. Perhaps the reader 
will smile at the conclusion of this 
rapturous panegyric, when he finds 
Walpole asking his friend if it is not 
extraordinary that “ two of our very 





From between two aged oaks.” 
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best poets, Garth and Darwin, should 
have been physicians?” The Dis- 

ensary of Garth has great merit ; 
it is written with much neatness and 
terseness of expression; the versifi- 
cation is harmonious ; and single lines 
often sparkle with the happy point of 
Pope or Boileau. But to call him one 
of the best of English poets is as silly 
as to compare him with Darwin. Of 
the physician of Lichfield it is not 
expedient to speak largely upon this 
occasion. His descent into oblivion 
has been swifter than his rise into 
fame. If he did not deserve his glory, 
he has certainly been condemned to 
too severe a banishment. ‘The echo 
of his harp may be heard in some of 
the most popular modern poetry ; 
and Bishop Heber had evidently not 
forgotten the following description of 
the army of Cambyses, when he wrote 
his Palestine. The imitation is ob- 
vious, though I am not aware that it 
has been noticed :— 


“Thus when Cambyses led his barbarous 
hosts 

From Persia's rocks to Egypt's trembling 
coasts, 

Defiled each hallow’d fane and sacred 
wood, 

And, drunk with fury, swell’d the Nile 
with blood ; 

Waved his proud banner o’er the Theban 
states, 

And pour'd destruction through her hun- 
dred gates ; 

In dread divisions march'd 
shall’d bands, 

And swarming armies blacken’d all the 
lands, 

By Memphis shore to A®thiop’s sultry 
plains, 

And those to Hammon’s sand-encircled 
fanes.” — Botanic Garden, canto ii, 


the 


mur. 


Much might be said upon the trees 
of landscape-painters: a few words 
must suffice. Gaspar Poussin was 
partial to the thin-leaved acacia ; 
Salvator Rosa preferred the sweet 
chestnut ; Claude Lorraine frequent- 
ly introduces the witch-elm and um- 
brella-shaped stone pine,* and gene- 
rally in combination. In three hun- 
dred drawings of Claude, we cannot 
discover more than three single trees. 
The Spanish chestnut, which abounds 
in Italy, was the favourite tree of 
Salvator Rosa; though he occasion- 
ally copied the beech. Knight says 
that he despised variety, being con- 
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tented with changing the forms of 
the trunks of his trees, and the dis- 
tribution of the foliage. Nicolas 
Poussin seldom, if ever, marked the 
distinctive character of any individual 
species; but Knight traces a resem- 
blance between his masses of foliage 
and the chestnut. Payne Knight 
notices the giant oak of Ruysdael, 
and the stumpy, decayed pollard of 
Rubens or Rembrandt. Gilpin refers 
to the happy use of the withered tops 
and curtailed trunks of trees in the 
landscapes of Salvator Rosa. That 
wonderful painter, he says, had fre- 
quently occasion “ for an object on 
his foregrounds as large as the trunk 
of a tree, when the whole tree” in 
its complete extent of boughs would 
have encumbered the scene. Every 
one remembers in the landscapes of 
Poussin 
“ Those umbrageous pines 
That front, and give each azure hill 
The charm of contrast.” 


But the sun is setting over the 
shadowy landscape; while the dis- 
tant woods, pierced by his crimson 
rays, 


“ Resemble most some city in a blaze.” 


It is time for me to close my Summer 
Iloliday, and to return to my her- 
mitage in the company of Meditation. 
Wieland, the German poet, had a 
garden at Osmannstadt, in which he 
delighted to enjoy himself with his 
family. We should always carry 
home-thoughts with us into the 
green retirements of nature. We 
must seek to quicken all the affee- 
tions of our hearts, whenever we lay 
a flower upon a sylvan altar. The 
most pleasing of all outward pastimes, 
in the opinion of the melancholy 
Burton, was deambulatio per amana 
loca,—to walk among Salad gar- 
dens, bowers, artificial wildernesses, 
green thickets, groves, and forest 
glades. But Contentment, and Re- 
signation, and Hope—the graces of 
lite—must walk with us. Spenser 
describes with his beautiful pencil 
the wanderings of forsaken Truth, 
and her hour of repose,— 


«On the grasse her dainty limbs did lay, 
In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight ; 
And from her fayre head her fillet she 
undight, 
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And lay’d her stole aside: her angel's 


face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shyned 
bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady 
place : 


Did never mortal eye behold such hea- 
venly grace.” 
Faery Queene, b. i. ¢. iii. st. 4. 


If we walk through the glimmering 
wood in a gentle and thoughtful 
temper, we may perhaps meet with 
‘Truth under the trees. 

The book of Nature is the only book 
which continually presents something 
new to oureyes. Every morning, noon, 
and evening, if I may speak in so 
quaint language, produces a new 
edition. ‘The more we read this 
volume, the more learned we become. 
By perpetual contemplation and 
study of the beauties of Nature, we 
get it, in the happy words of Gilpin, 
more by heart. A walk through a 
twilight lane, sweet with the breath 
of violets, and arched over by 
branches, reflected upon the winding 
path ; a glimpse of a corn-field, with 
its sheaves scattered in the moon- 
light—caught through a leafy hedge; 
a green field inlaid with sparkling 
streams :— 

“* Vivo de pumice fontes 
Roscida mobilibus lambebant gramina 
rivis.” * 


All these are chapters of instruction 
in the book of Nature. 
The New Forest alone might de- 
tain our footsteps during one golden 
autumn; its internal scenery, its 
living figures, solicit the pencil :— 
“Oft winding slowly up the forest 
glade, 

The ox-team labouring, drags the future 
keel 

Of some vast admiral ; no ornament 

Assists the woodland scene like this, 
while far 

Removed, seen by a gleam among the 
trees, 

The forest-herd in various groups re. 
pose.” 


And here let me delight the reader 
with two forest-scenes from the 
pencil of Gilpin. The t Prior 
said, in the courtliness of his pane- 
gyric, that the lustre of Lord Dor- 
set shone in his verses, like the sun 
in the landscape of Claude; but a 


* Claudian. 
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light, infinitely richer and more 
brilliant, plays over the scenery of 
Gilpin. He was, indeed, the painter 
of observation; and he described 
scenes as they presented themselves 
to his eyes; yet Nature never ap- 
pears to us in his pages without a 
flush of beauty upon her face. 


SUNRISE IN THE FOREST. 

“ The effect is often pleasing when 
the sun rises in unsullied brightness, dif- 
fusing its ruddy light over the upper 
parts of objects, which is contrasted 
with the deeper shadows below ; yet the 
effect is then only transcendant when he 
rises, accompanied by a train of vapours, 
in a misty atmosphere. With what 
delightful effect do we sometimes see 
the sun’s disk just appear above a 
woody hill; or, in Shakspeare’s lan. 
guage, 


‘Stand tiptoe on the misty mountain's 
top,’ 


and dart his diverging rays through the 
rising vapour. ‘The radiance catching 
the tops of the trees as they hang mid- 
way upon the shaggy steep ; and touch. 
ing, here and there, a few other pro. 
minent objects, imperceptibly mixes its 
ruddy tint with the surrounding mists, 
setting on fire, as it were, their upper 
parts ; while their lower skirts are lost 
in a dark mass of varied confusion, in 
which hills, and ground, and radiance, 
and obscurity, are all blended together.’ 


SUNSET IN THE IOREST.t 

*¢ The internal parts of the forest are 
not so happily disposed to catch the 
effects of a setting sun. ‘The meridian 
ray may dart through the openings at the 
top, and produce a picture; but the 
flanks of the forest are generally too well 
guarded against its horizontal beams. 
Sometimes a recess fronting the west 
may receive a beautiful light, spreading 
in alengthened gleam, amidst the gloom 
of the woods which surround it ; but this 
can only be had in the outskirts of the 
forest. Sometimes, also, we find in its 
internal parts, though hardly in its deep 
recesses, splendid lights here and there 
catching the foliage. We sometimes 
also see in a woody scene coruscations, 
like a bright star, occasioned by a sun- 
beam darting through an eyelet-hole 
among the leaves. Many painters, and 
especially Rubens, have been fond of in. 
troducing this radiant spot in their land- 
scapes. But in painting, it is one of 
those trifles which produce no effect. In 
poetry, indeed, it may produce a pleasing 


t Ibid, 255, 
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image. Shukspeare hath introduced it 

beautifully ; where speaking of the force 

of truth entering a guilty conscience, he 

compares it to the sun, which 

‘ Fires the proud tops of the eastern 
pines, 

And — his light through every guilty 
10ie, 


IIaving mentioned Gilpin, let me 
also induce the reader to begin, or to 
renew, an acquaintance with Price,— 
a writer who resembled the vicar of 
Boldre in delicacy of taste and ele- 
gance of acquirement. 

Old castles, overgrown with ivy, 
and scented by the rich wall-flower, 
are dear to the thoughtful heart. 
There, in the beautiful lines of 
Mason, 

“ Time 
Ifath moulded into beauty many a tower.” 


When Price published his Essay on 
the Picturesque, some years had 
elapsed since his visit to Italy; but 
he remembered the rich and magni- 
ficent effects of balustrades, foun- 
tains, marble basins, and statues ; 
blocks of ancient ruins, with remains 
of sculpture, intermingled with pines 
and cypresses. 1 know not whether 
any object can be more touching or 
picturesque than an English mansion 
of the earliest part of the seventeenth 
century gradually mouldering into 
decay. ‘The hands of each flecting 
hour seem to unbind some of its 
links of stone. Price, in his Essay 
on the Picturesque,* gives a beautiful 
sketch of the melancholy advance of 


age 


** First, by means of weather stains, 
partial incrustations, mosses,—it at the 
same time takes off from the uniformity 
of its surface and of its colour,— that is, 
gives it a degree of roughness and va- 
riety of tint. Next, the various accidents 
of weather loosen the stones themselves ; 
they tumble in irregular masses upon 
what was, perhaps, smooth turf or pave- 
ment, or nicely trimmed walks or shrub- 
beries ; now mixed and overgrown with 
wild plants and creepers, that crawl over 
and shoot among the fallen ruins. Se. 
dums, wall-flowers, and other vegeta- 
bles that bear drought, find nourishment 
in the decayed cement from which the 
stones have been detached; birds con- 
vey their food into the chinks, and yew, 
elder, and other berried plants, project 
trom the sides: while the ivy mantles 
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over other parts, and crowns the top, 

The even, regular lines of the doors and 

windows are broken, and through their 

ivy-fringed openings is displayed, in a 

more broken and picturesque manner 

that striking image in Virgil : 

‘ Apparet domus intus, et atria longa 
patescunt ; 

Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia 
regum.’” 


It is not only as a delightful em- 
ployment of our leisure hours that 
country walks, gardens, and trees 
should be recommended to our 
study; they supply a rich harvest 
for future nourishment; they give 
flowers to perfume the cold and gloom 
of winter, and furnish us with a ta- 
lisman for waking every description 
of intellectual enchantment. Memory 
becomes a mighty magician. | think 
it is Dr. Hibbert who relates the en- 
joyment which he derived in his 
youth from recollecting in the even- 
ing the places he had visited during 
the day. The landscape, with all its 
verdure, and all its charm of light 
and shadow, revived before his eyes 
in the dark parlour. ‘Trees waved, 
flowers shone, birds warbled. Gilpin 
has an elegant observation upon this 
faculty of the mind. The imagina- 
tion, he tells us, becomes’ under its 
influence a camera obseura ; but with 
this important difference, that the 
camera represents objects as they 
really are; while the imagination, 
impressed with the most. beautiful 
scenery, and chastened by the rules 
of art, forms its own pictures with 
delicacy and grace. If in our morn- 
ing walk we have visited a spot 
where Nature 
“ Has with her living colours form’d a 
scene 

Which Ruysdael best might rival: crys- 
tul lakes 

O’er which the giant oak, himself a 
grove, 

Flings his romantic branches, and be- 
holds 

His reverent image in th’ expanse below ;” 

in the shadows of evening, we shall 

behold the boughs still mirrored upon 

the stream; and, with Thomson, still 
** Through the verdant maze 

Of sweet-briar hedges we pursue our 
walk,” 

After walking down a summer 


Second edition, p. 65. 
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sun, amid dim valleys, or through 
vlowing harvest- oo or in the 
oa ify pavilions which Nature builds 
for her repose, we carry home with 
us to our evening nicditations a de- 
licious feeling of coolness and soli- 
tude. Those solemn and spreading 
boughs are reflected in our dreams, 
A poet lately departed used to as- 
sure his friends that he wandered 
during sleep in the most delicious 
valleys of Eastern countries; tents 
waved before him with golden cur- 
tains ; dulcimers murmured up ce- 
darn alleys. One of his compositions 
was inspired and dictated by the spi- 
rit of dreams. I speak of Coleridge. 
In the summer of 1797, he was living 
at a lonely farm-house in Deyon- 
shire, between Porlock and Linton ; 
and one day he fell asleep over 
Purchas’s Pilgrimage, and while 
reading about the palace and stately 
garden of Kuhla Khan. In the 
night he lived over the scene again ; 
“ And here were gardens bright with 
sinuous rills, 
blossom’d 
bearing tree ; 
here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 


W here many an incense- 


And 


It was in little room, as St. 
Pierre tells us, where he lived four 
years, that he arranged his Studies of 
Nature. The anecdote related of the 
poet Bloomfield by himself is well 
known. Half of the Farmer's Boy 
was mentally composed and revised 
amid the din of a shoemaker’s gar- 
ret. Foster has mentioned the trans- 
fusion into our ideas and sentiments 
of the phenomena of Nature; so 
that the mind is filled with “an in- 
terior permanent scenery of beautiful 
images at its own command.” Such 
seems to have been the case with 
Bloomfield. Memory was his Muse. 
Up those dingy walls the rose 
climbed ; over that wretched floor 
the daisies were sprinkled; and by 
his side the hawthorn blossoms trem- 
bled with the little feet of birds. 
Wandering away in 


These sunshine holidays of thought” 


from the squalid poverty that sur- 
rounded him, he could enjoy all the 
sweetness and vernal promise of the 
fields and gardens. Virgil speaks of 
Nature and her scenery with affec- 
tionate awe :— 
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“ Digna manet divini gloria ruris.” 
° . 5 . ’ F 
Geor. lib, i. 168, 


There is, indeed, a dignity in her 
sweetness,—a heavenliness in her 
smile; and even when she turns 
aside from us, as it were, nor unfolds 
to our eyes all her charms, some ray 
of beauty still proclaims her origin : 


* Avertens rosea cervice refulsit.” 
neid, b. i. 402. 


There is something very delightful 

in sitting in a chamber whose walls 

are covered with the glowing crea- 

tions of genius,—where 

«* Rembrandt through 
room 


Spreads the soft tints, and animates the 
gloom.” 


some darken’d 


Cowper felt this charm of recol- 
lection, and could warm himself, as 
it were, in his parlour at Weston, by 
remembering the light which Italian 
art had shed upon English walls. 
But the remembrances of our own 
intercourse with Nature are more 
vivid and delightful. No man passes 
an hour in her society without im- 
provement,—without a sensation of 
peace and health, which is felt along 
the blood. Even the witty Prior did 
not visit her in vain, though but for 
a minute. One of his most agreeable 
poems is the epistle addressed, in 
1711, to Bobart, at that time pro- 
fessor of Botany at Oxford. The 
versification is harmonious, and the 
language is elegant. ‘There is some- 
thing pleasing in the rhythm of the 
following } lines :— 


“ Shew us the trees by nature spread, 
To form the coolest noontide shade ; 
When our first ancestors were seen 
Outstretch’d upon the grassy green ; 
Who, after various ages spent 

Tn ease, abundance, and content, 

Knew not what wars or sickness meant ; 
But cheerful, when the fates required, 
Quick to the Elysian fields retired. 
Recount the precepts they observed, 
How from their rules they never swer ved ; 
Such as Alcinous of old’ 

To his beloved Pheceans told ; 

Or those Apollo first did teach, 

Hlis son the Epidaurian Leach. 

Long ere the Romans used to dine 
Beneath their plains manured with wine, 
On Tyrian couches thoughtless lay, 

And drank, and laugh’ d, “and kiss "d aw ay 
Each sultry, circling, summer’ s day : 
On polish’d ivory beds reclined, 

Cast care and sorrow to the wind . 
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And scorning Nature’s temperate rules, 

Like madmen lived, and died like fools. 

Teach us, thou learn’d, judicious sage ! 

The manners of a wiser age. 

To thee was given by Jove to keep 

Those grottoes where the Muses sleep ; 

To plant the forests where they sing, 

Fast by the cool Castalian spring ; 

With myrtles their pavilions raise, 

Soft, intermix’d with Delian bays ; 

And when they wake at earliest day, 

To strew with sweetest flowers their 
way.” 

And the next lines are very pretty 

and musical :— 


“« Till soft Favonius fans the flowers, 

Breathes balmy dews, drops fruitful 
showers ; 

Favonius soft, who sweetly blows, 

The tulip paints, perfumes the rose ; 

And with the gentle twins at play 

Brings in the Elysian month of May.” 


We do not require science to ap- 
preciate or to love Nature. If you 
would see the glory of her workman- 
ship,—the temple of the earth is be- 
fore you. Loox arounp! St. Pierre 


painted Nature, is the remark of 


Humboldt, not because he had stu- 
died nature with the eyes of science, 
or with a view to discovery, but be- 
cause he had felt all her harmonious 
analogies of forms and colours. I 
speak of Nature in this active sense, 
in accordance with the common 
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idiom. My own fecling is expressed 
by Paley: “ Permit us to call the 
course of Nature the agency of an 
intelligent Brine.” But have 
ended, yet not without a single word 
of advice. Let the man of fashion, 
or the slave of political excitement, 
turn to Lord Chatham, displaying 
his taste in rural design and land- 
scape-gardening at Hayes, or at the 
South Lodge, on Enfield Chase. The 
inclosure was at that time surrounded 
by a wild and woody forest ground, 
and Lord Chatham wished to make 
the interior correspond with the ex- 
terior scenery. He succeeded ad- 
mirably ; and it is a curious fact, and 
well worthy of notice, that he pro- 
duced a very happy imitation of the 
picturesque appearance of a bye-lane, 
on the principles of taste which 
Price advocated after an interval of 
fifty years. That ingenious writer 
seems to have been unconscious that 
he had been anticipated by the illus- 
trious statesman. But the sun has 
set,—the evening is going,—the moon 
is rising over the hills: my holiday 
is over :— 


“‘ Surgamus: solet esse gravis cantanti- 
bus umbra ; 

Juniperi gravis umbra: nocent et frugi- 
bus umbre. 

Ite domum, satura, venit Hesperus, ite, 
capella.” * 


* Vir. Buc. Ecl, x. 
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I nap passed some pleasant months 
at Genoa, when circumstances of a 
painful nature obliged me rather 
suddenly to leave that city of palaces ; 
and it was not without a feeling 
of regret that I bade adieu to all 
its beauties —-the more so as the 
journey which I had before me ap- 
peared to be attended with great ha- 
zard ; for, young as I was, [ had to 
perform that journey alone, an un- 
wrotected female in a land of strangers. 
t was about seven o’clock in the 
morning of the 25th February, when 
I placed myself in the little crazy 
carriolé which I had hired to take 
me as far as Spezia. The weather 
was fine. Italy's bright sky wore 
that magnificent hue which English 
eyes cannot imagine; and nothing 
can surpass the beauties of the en- 
virons of Genoa. I arrived at Sestri 
di Levante about five o’clock in the 
afternoon; and there I resolved to 
change my mode of travelling, for 
my guide with whom I had left 
Genoa did not please me. ‘There 
was a something farouche and sinister 
in the man’s manner and general 
bearing, that prevented my placing 
sufficient confidence in him to feel at 
all inclined to begin the ascent of the 
mountains under his protection. At 
L’ Albergo del Europa, then, in the 
pretty town of Sestri di Levante, I 
discharged my conductor and_ his 
carriolé, and engaged Antonio Mori 
and his mules to take me on to 
Spezia. A good and faithful servant 
did Antonio prove himself to me; 
and in spite of the remonstrances of 
mine host, who seemed struck with 
astonishment at my determination, 
I set out on my journey as soon 
I had made the necessary arrange- 
ments with Antonio. It was, as I 
have said, February ; the days were 
still short; moreover, the weather 
was threatening,— nevertheless, An- 
tonio and I set off with our respective 
mules about half-past five in the 
evening. Antonio, however, did not 
seem to like the idea of travelling 
late. He told me we had to pass the 
Bracco, one of the most difficult parts 
of the Appenines; and he hoped I 
would stop at the first inn we should 
come to, whick would not be till be- 


tween nine and ten o'clock. To resist 
his advice J felt would have been rash 
and imprudent ; and I promised him 
it should be as he wished, the more 
readily as I began to feel the need of 
taking some repose. I soon found, 
indeed, that it would have been mad- 
ness to attempt to proceed along a 
road amongst the mountains in the 
dark : the lamp of Antonio, with its 
feeble light, seemed merely to render 
the scene more dreary. We began 
to ascend the Bracco, when the clouds, 
which had been long menacing, burst 
over our unsheltered heads. A kind 
of whirlwind arose; the lightning 
flashed in vivid streaks ; the thunder 
rolled in peals such as in England 
cannot be imagined ; and the rain 
fell in torrents. Our situation was 
most pitiable. In a moment I was 
soaked to the skin. Umbrellas we 
had none— indeed, they would have 
been quite useless. ‘The road was 
steep and rugged, and we were still 
an hour and a half from an inn, and 
Antonio told me there was no human 
habitation nearer. Half dead with 
cold and terror, I could scarcely sup- 
port myself on my mule; but the 
faithful animal steadily pursued its 
weary way. Antonio, who saw my 
terror, did all he could to cheer my 
drooping spirits. Light-hearted and 
cheerful, and accustomed to the 
mountain storms, he told me there 
was no danger, for that the worst 
part of the mountain was after we 
had passed the inn. At last, to my 
unspeakable joy, we saw light glim- 
mer in the distance: it was the 
wished-for inn. The sagacious ani- 
mals seemed to understand we ap- 
proached an asylum from the pitiless 
storm. They voluntarily quickened 
their pace ; and we soon arrived at 
the humble hostelrie, which seemed 
to impart more joy to my heart than 
the most gorgeous palace could haye 
done under different circumstances. 
We arrived, the lightning flashing 
more awfully every moment. Oh, 
what words can tell the thankfulness 
with which I found myself in a place 
of shelter! Miserable as were the 
accommodations, all seemed delight- 
ful to a wretched, wayworn traveller. 
Antouio consigned our patient mules 
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to their stable ; and then he joined 
me, and proposed our taking some 
refreshment. I willingly assented, 
for I had taken nothing all the day. 
‘The fare, however, was not the most 
tempting. It consisted of an omelette 
and a dirty ragott, which I did not 
touch, but which Antonio pronounced 
* eccellentissimo!” Some excellent 
wine and an abundant supply of good 
bread formed my repast. 

When Antonio had satisfied his 
appetite, he asked me if my passport 
was en régle; for that unless it was 
there would be no possibility of our 
pursuing our course. ‘This recollec- 
tion completely embarrassed me. In 
leaving Paris my passport was lost ; 
and at Genoa [ had never thought of 
getting another. On hearing I had 
no passport, Antonio seemed fearful 
as to the consequences. However, 
mine host assured him that a young 
female would be allowed to pass the 
ditferent barriers, and that the carabi- 
narii would not torment “la signora.” 
Hlowever, I felt very anxious on the 
subject, and determined at Spezia to 
endeavour to procure a_ passport. 
Fatigued, wet, and weary, | threw 
myself on the miserable pallet (dig- 
nitied by the name of bed) which 
was allotted me, and I soon lost my 
anxious fears in sleep. 

The tempest raged with horrid vio- 
Jenceall night; and at break of day the 
scene was dreary beyond description, 
‘The rain continued to fall in torrents. 
Nevertheless, at five o'clock in the 
morning, Antonio and [ and our two 
faithful mules left the sheltering roof 
and our hospitable host, and set forth 
on our mountain-track. Antonio told 
me we had five hours’ incessant ascent, 
and that the road was extremely pe- 
rilous; and so, indeed, I found it. 
‘The farther we advanced, the worse 
the weather became, for we were en- 
tering the clouds. The wind blew a 
verfect hurricane, accompanied by 
Pail, which made my face bleed in 
several places. ‘The road wound 
along dizzy precipices, without the 
smallest parapet to guard us against 


being blown into the yawning gulf 


beneath us. On—on we went, 
not a human being visible —not a 
sound but that of the roaring wind, 
which threatened every moment to 
carry us away in its impetuous course. 
But the terror | experienced could 
not prevent my being almost speech- 
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less with admiration at the magni- 
ficent scenery, to which the danger 
only added beauty. We were about 
half-way up the mountain when | 
first perceived one of those simple 
crosses at the road-side which are so 
abundant in Italy, and which are, 
alas! always the melancholy monu- 
ment of some fatal disaster. 1 asked 
Antonio what sad event this one 
commemorated. It was a traveller 
who, eighteen months before, had 
fallen over the precipice ; and though 
a jutting rock had prevented him 
from reaching the invisible bottom, 
he was almost smashed to pieces. 
These tidings caused me an inyolun- 
tary shudder. Antonio reverentially 
crossed himself, and I offered up a 
silent prayer for protection, and im- 
plored a merciful God to preserve 
me for my child. ‘The road became 
still more dangerous. ‘The clouds, 
which now rolled beneath our feet, 
seemed to fill the chasm—the ter- 
rible chasm—and caused a kind of 
mock security ; at any rate, I felt re- 
lieved when the abyss seemed no 
longer as if yawning for its prey. 
At last, a little before mid-day, we 
gained the summit of the mountain. 
‘There was a good deal of snow ; and 
the hail continued to fall with vio- 
lence. Here, on the summit of the 
mountain, we found a little chapel to 
the Madonna, erected by the deluded 
votaries of an ill-directed devotion. 
Tat that time was a member of the 
Church of Rome—a bigoted Roman 
Catholic , and with idolatrous devotion 
did I descend from my mule, along 
with Antonio, and pass a short time in 
prayer and thanksgiving—not direct- 
ed to the only source from whence 
all blessings flow, but to the Virgin 
Mary, under whose protection 1 had 
placed myself. Antonio appeared 
highly gratified that 1 was so good 
a Catholie, saying that we had no 
cause to fear for the remainder of 
the journey, as La Madonna Santis- 
sima always protects her faithful 
children. After having performed 
our devotions, we again mounted 
our mules, and soon descended the 
mountain-side, and going down, the 
poor animals trotted famously, as if 
they knew that at the foot of the 
mountain they would have rest and 
refreshment. 

Arrived safely at the little village 
of Borghetto, we stopped at its hum- 
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ble inn, where the mules were to rest 
and feed for an hour and a half. 
We partook of a slight repast ; and 
I endeavoured to dry my clothes, 
which were completely saturated 
with the rain which had fallen. 
Fortunately, the weather became fine, 
and again we started. About two 
leagues from Borghetto there was a 
river to ford, which was tremendous- 
ly swollen by the rain, and which 
dashed along in foaming torrents 
over its rocky bed, seeming to bid 
defiance to the hardy mortals who 
dared to attempt to cross its barrier. 
The valley here was most beauti- 
fnily romantic, the mountains raising 
on each side their majestic snow- 
topped heads. Numerous little water- 
falls were rushing down their rugged 
sides, discharging themselves into the 
river, which now was raging in fury, 
but which in fine weather is always 
dry. The beautiful fertility of this 
lovely valley, with its picturesque 
cottages and inhabitants, altogether 
formed one of those scenes of Italian 
loveliness which are so frequent in 
that enchanting country. ‘The pea- 
sants tried to dissuade us from ford- 
ing the torrent, assuring us the mules 
would not be able to withstand the 
impetuous fury of the current. Ilow- 
ever, it did not at all suit my wishes 
to submit to the delay of waiting two 
or three days in the village. I said 
[ was resolved to make the attempt, 
when some of these kind-hearted 
peasants, who were accustomed to 
the torrent, declared their intention 
of passing the river along with us, 
to help to support the mules. Accord- 
ingly, four of these good coptadinos 
tucked up their trousers and waded 
the river with us, two supporting the 
head of cach mule. They had pro- 
vided themselves with long and strong 
staves, which enabled them to take a 
firmer footing. Llappily we got safe- 
ly over; and I offered a trifling re- 
“ompense to our kind conductors, 
which I had the utmost difficulty to 
induce them to accept. They then 
recommended me to the care of 
La Madonna Santissima, wished me 
“buon viaggio,” and regained the other 
side of the river, whilst we con- 
tinued onr route. Soon after we 
encountered two other rivers, which, 
however, were easily passed. We 
continued our road, which was to- 
lerably good, and amid scenery of 


enchanting beauty for sotue time ; 
and about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing we arrived at Spezia, where 
[ had to try and obtain a passport. 
Fatigued and weary as I was, | re- 
solved to see the British consul the 
same evening; and after Antonio 
had taken care of our tired mules, 
[ begged him to inquire for the re- 
sidence of the British consul. What 
was my vexation when I found that 
he lived at Porto Venere, which was 
two miles from Spezia! However, 
[ begged Antonio to accompany me, 
and off we set. I naturally expected 
to find a fellow-countryman in the 
British consul ; however, I was doom- 
ed to disappointment. Arrived ot 
Porto Venere, we soon found the 
consul’s residence ; and, on enterine, 
L was shewn into a most dismal- 
looking room, where [ found a dirty 
and very disagreeable woman. | 
asked for the British consul. I of 
course expected to see a gentleman. 
I was told he was out, but they 
would send for him. After waitine 
about an hour, the door opened, and 
a little dirty man appeared. Again 
I demanded the consul, imagining 
this person to be some old servant. 
However, to my surprise, he declared 
himself to be the person I sought. 
I then addressed him in English, of 
which he did not understand a word. 
(1 found afterwards he was only vice- 
consul.) Finding English of no avail, 
L tried French ; alas! equally unin- 
telligible ; and at that time I had not 
acquired facility in speaking Italian. 
Ifowever, I managed to make him 
understand what I wanted, and he 
promised to procure me a passport 
for the next morning at eight o'clock. 
I took leave of him, and we returned 
to Spezia, where the most attentive 
hospitality awaited- me from the 
worthy master of the inn. Spezia 
is a pretty town, with most lovely 
scenery, much resembling that at 
Genoa. ‘The sea-view is magnificent, 
and the blue Mediterranean almost 
waters the streets of the town. I 
retired soon to bed, and this night I 
undressed, and in the morning | put 
on dry clothes, which, after having 
been so long encased in wet, seemed 
quite a luxury. I certainly expected 
a violent cold would have been the 
consequence of the soaking I had 
received, especially as I had con- 
tinued so long in my wet clothes ; but, 
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strange to say, I never found any 
‘injurious result. ‘The next morning, 
faithful to his word, the one-eyed 
consul (for he was blind of one eye) 
brought me my passport, for which 
Thad to pay about twenty-five francs; 

and then | was free to start, bidding 
defiance to douaniers and carabinarii. 
A few leagues from Spezia there is 
the Magra to cross, a considerable 
river, which, being too large to ford, 
hasaferry. What was my vexation 
on arriving to be told it was quite 
impossible to pass, as the torrent was 
too rapid, and the Charon said he 
would be liable to a heavy penalty 
if he attempted to cross! Seeing there 
was no help, I was obliged patiently 
to submit ; and to avoid returning to 
Spezia we went to Lerici, a little 
maritime village most enchantingly 
situated. At Lerici there was only 
one inn, and a most wretched concern 
it was. The only two decent beds 
were engaged by a party whom the 
Magra had likewise arrested in their 
journey to Pisa. One wretched gar- 
ret, containing for its entire furniture 
a miserable pallet with a bag of straw 
by way of mattress, was all there was 
for my accommodation. For Antonio 
there was no room; but that faithful 
fellow said he would find some sort 
of mattress, and place it in the pass- 
age outside my garret-door for him- 
self. The poor mules were as badly 
lodged as we were. The only stable 
was occupied by the horses of the 
other party, who had their carriage ; 
and our trusty mules were obliged 
to be in an outhouse, with broken 
chairs to serve them as hay-ricks. 
Wewere forced to inhabit the kitchen, 
which was certainly preferable to my 
garret during the day ; and ional 
it had a mud floor, and was tenanted 
by sundry fowls and pigs, it was 
an amusing asylum. ‘The master, a 
handsome Italian, with jet-black hair 
and eyes, and teeth which peeped as 
white as ivory from under his dark 
moustachios, was seated in a corner 
of the ample chimney smoking a 
cigar ; his wife, a pretty little coquet- 
tish woman, was busied in preparing 
a repast for the other guests; two 
or three children, who, had they been 
cleaner, might have been pretty, were 
tormenting an enormous dog ; and the 
fowls were busily ramassing what- 
ever they could find about the floor. 


1 sat down and begged Antonio to 
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stay by me, for I treated him as a 
companion, and well he deserved it, 
for he never for a moment ceased to 
treat me with every respect ; he was 
to me a trusty servant, and watched 
over my comforts with the greatest 


care. Light-hearted and good - 
humoured, whenever he saw me 


thoughtful or dull, he tried to amuse 
me by some gay Italian song or tra- 
ditionary legend. We remained at 
Lerici that night, but at four o'clock 
the next morning weagain commenced 
our journey. We passed the Magra, 
and soon arrived at Sarzana, after 
which we entered the duchy of Massa. 
We arrived at Carrara about one 
o'clock ; and whilst the mules were 
taking their rest, after hastily par- 
taking of a slight breakfast, Antonio 
took me to see the works of the dif- 
ferent statuaries, for which this pretty 
town is celebrated. In Carrara the 
streets are paved with the most beau- 
tiful statuary marble, and the door- 
sills and window-sills of the poorest 
houses are such as would in England 
be admired in the chimney-piece ofa 
royal palace. The different works of 
statuary are most beautiful. Every 
thing of art and nature seems com- 

bined to render this little town an 
enchanting spot. On leaving Carrara 
we again had three hours’ steep 
ascent; but this time the govern- 
ment had taken the pains to erect a 
small parapet as a protection from 
the precipices ; and indeed this caution 
is most requisite, as the road winds so 
much and so abruptly, that in some 
of the turnings one step of the mule 
might suffice to overpass the pre- 

cipice. The beauty of the scenery 
here, perhaps, surpassed that on the 
Bracco, or rather it was of a different 
character. On the Bracco the sides 
of the mountains were rough and 
barren, here they were richly clothed 
with the peaceful olive. ‘The weather 
also here was lovely, and the birds 
sang sweetly, the tinkling ofthe mule- 
bells relieved the stillness of the 
scene by a cheerful melody. It has 
a most picturesque effect to meet a 
train of muleteers in the mountain- 
pass. Long before you see them, you 
hear the bells and the gay song of 
the muleteer ; then you perceive the 
foremost mules in their gay capari- 
sons of worsted balls and tassels, blue 
and red, bearing the kegs of wine, 
or whatever other cargo it may be. 
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Fifteen or twenty of these trusty 
animals are seen winding from below ; 
and as you pass the muleteer, you 
never fail to receive some passing 
joke; or if you are a female, some 
of those poetic, well-turned compli- 
ments, the sons of Italy know so well 
how to deliver with grace. 

We passed the pretty town of 
Massa, with its picturesque fortifica- 
tions, and journeyed on through lovely 
scenery till we arrived at Pietra Santa, 
where, about eight in the evening, 
our mules had ended their day's 
work. At Pietra Santa we had a 
tolerable inn, with comfortable ac- 
commodations; we were very tired, 
and retired soon to rest. After 
having enjoyed a sound night’s sleep, 
Antonio knocked at my door at 
half-past three in the morning, and 
by four o'clock we were again en 
route. Again we encountered most 
steep and rugged mountains ; again 
we lost sight of all below us by the 
clouds we had far o’er-topped ; when 
we overtook a poor Capuchin, who 
was performing his weary pilgrimage 
on foot. We entered into conversa- 
tion with the friar, and Antonio made 
him mount his mule for a few miles 
whilst he went on foot, which gained 
us both the friar’s benediction. We 
reached the summit of the mountain 
about mid-day, and then soon de- 
scended into the fertile plain which 
surrounds the city of Lucca. We 
entered Lucca at two o'clock, and 
rested there till four. There are 
many interesting objects in Lucca ; 
however, I only entered a few of the 
churches, as I felt a little repose was 
really necessary. Jfere at Lucca, my 
original idea had been to take the 
diligence to Florence; but Antonio 
so begged me toe continue my journey 
with him, and he was so attentive 
and obliging, that I willingly con- 
sented to do so, and it was arranged 
that Antonio should accompany me 
to Rome. We left Lucca at four 
o'clock, and arrived in a few hours 
at Pistoja, a beautiful city at the foot 
of the mountains, whose streets are 
wide and spacious. It is well for- 
tified, and surrounded by massive 
walls, has a beautiful cathedral, and 
several interesting buildings. 

Here my mule arrived almost 
knocked up; but Antonio gave it a 
double quantity of corn, and the next 
morning we started for Firenza La 
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Bella, where we arrived about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and where I 
intended remaining for twenty-four 
hours. 


“ Florence, fair city of that land, 
Where poet's lip and painter’s hand are 


” 


most divine! 


Who can do justice to Florence in 
description? I acknowledge it to be 
far beyond my powers. I took no 
rest all the day I spent there. Oh, 
no! tired and fatigued as I was in 
body, my mind rose with delight when 
I remembered I was in Florence. I 
begged Antonio to accompany me, 
and off we set to view the fair city of 
the Arno. ‘The first thing I went to 
see was the Royal Gallery, but I will 
not enter into any description of the 
beauties it contains; I will refer all 
who wish to enter into the detail of 
all these interesting objects to some 
of the many excellent guide-books 
now published. From the gallery 
I went to the magnificent cathedral 
and the numerous churches ; amongst 
others Santa Croce (which many in- 
habitants of London have seen beau- 
tifully represented in the Diorama), 
and about twenty others of the 
greatest splendour. Then I could 
not resist a ramble along the banks 
of the enchanting Arno. After having 
satisfied my curiosity and completely 
tired myself, we returned to the inn ; 
and I went to bed after having written 
a few lines to my beloved, far-distant 
friends. At Florence I siept soundly 
and comfortably, the sixth night of 
my beautiful journey ; and I did not 
rise till nine o'clock the next morning, 
as I had promised twenty-four hours’ 
rest to the mules before again com- 
mencing their labours. Antonio had 
taken the precaution to have them 
fresh-shod, as we had the difficult 
roads of the terrible Radicofoni to 
pass before reaching Rome. At eleven 
o'clock we left Florence, and only 
went as far as San Casciano that day. 
I staid at San Casciano for several 
reasons—it was the festa of the vil- 
lage. All was so cheerful and so 
picturesque, that I yielded partly to 
the wish I could read expressed on 
the expressive countenance of An- 
tonio, who longed to join in the 
village dance ; and also I had a terrible 
headach, which the jogging of the 
mule greatly increased. I resolved, 
therefore, to remain at D’Albergo 
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del Angelo until the next day ; and 
here, it any of my readers should 
ever find themselves at the pretty 
village of San Casciano, let me 
earnestly recommend them to the 
modest but comfortable inn, Del 
Angelo. The host and hostess are 
most hospitable and kind, and will 
give you an abundance of such ex- 
quisite wine as none but the richest 

England can procure. I accom- 
panied Antonio to the scene of fes- 
tivity, for [was glad to be a spectator 
of the amusements of the day. Isat 
myself down quictly near a posse 
of children, with whom I soon got 
friendly ; and there I staid for some 
time enjoying the cheerful, pictur- 
esque scene of gaicty. The young 
uirls, with their dark olive’ com- 
plexions, expressive dark eyes and 
jet hair, in the beautiful Italian 
costume, and that on a day of fes- 
tivity when all were adorned with 
the hest they had, were certainly fit 
subjects for the painter's skill. And 
the young peasants in their light 
vests, so well adapted to their graceful 
forms, turned quickly in the dizzy 
waltz with the acaies Zitella each 
had chosen. And often IT observed 
the young Contadioro whisper in the 
ear of his pretty companion, and J 
judged the subject of his confidence 
by the expressive glance which shot 
from the beautiful eyes of the don- 
zella. 

I returned to the inn, and there, 
in the large kitchen where I was 
going to stay a short time before re- 
tiring to rest, I found the hostess, 
two wandering Capuchins, and an- 
other stranger. The Capuchins had 
come from Rome on foot, and were 
going a little beyond Florence, 
where they were to remain in 
one of their convents. The other 
stranger was merely from one of 
the neighbouring villages. The 
Capuchins, I observed, were treated 
with great attention ; for in all parts 
of Italy the greatest respect is evinced 
for holy orders. After passing some 
time in social conversation, I retired 
to rest, enjoining Antonio to call me 
at half-past three the following 
morning; which he promised to do, 
thanking me for having allowed him 
to enjoy the amusements of the day ° 
At four the next morning, we were 
again on the road, which again be- 
came mountainous, and rendered still 
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more picturesque by several ruined 
eastles, which produced many a le- 
gendary tale from Antonio. ‘The 
scenery was beautiful. I was rest- 
ed from my fatigue by the repose 
I had taken the day before, and we 
arrived gaily at Paggibonsi, where 
ourselves and our mules were to 
breakfast. Nothing particularly in- 
teresting at Paggibonsi attracted my 
attention; and after the hour and 

half which Antonio considered ne- 
cessary for the mule’s repose, we 
were again en marche. Soon after 
leaving Paggibonsi, we entered on a 
wild forest: it was a deep ravine be- 
tween the mountains, and here I be- 
gan to tremble for fear of banditti, for 
numerous were the fatal crosses by the 
road-side, which told sad tales of 
blood and rapine, Antonio himself 
seemed rather fearful ; however, we 
passed on the most wild and savage 
road we had yet encountered, and we 
arrived in safety in the evening at 
Sienna. We arrived about five 
o'clock ; and before sitting down to 
rest a moment, I hastened to the ca- 
thedral, that I might reach it in time 
to hear part of the afternoon service. 
The beautiful Gothic architecture of 
this splendid edifice far exceeded my 
expectations. ‘The noble organ was 
pealing forth its rich melodiou 
strain as I entered; and never did 
chanting appear to me more lovely 
than that [ heard in the beautiful 
cathedral at Sienna. After passing 
2 long time within the sacred edifice, 
I returned to the inn, and 
carly to the snug little chamber there 
allotted me. Three more nights, and 
I should be in Rome. l 


went 


This idea al- 
most deprived me of sleep; for I had 
always, from a child, had the most 
anxious wish to visit Rome. ‘The 
next morning we found ourselves on 
a rough and stony road, very steep 
and very fatiguing for us and for the 
mules. We traversed the pretty 
village of Buon Convento; and (al- 
vays on a horrid road) we arrived at 
one o'clock at San Quirino, where we 
were to stop, to rest the mules, and 
refresh ourselves. We were ap- 
proaching the redoubtable Radico- 
fani, the highest of the Appenines ; 
and the barren appearance of the 
country, the wild and savage rocks, 
and steep and rugged road, announced 
our near approach to this terrible 
mountain, to which Antonio told me 
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the Bracco was nothing. We arrived 
at six in the evening at the foot of 
the mountain, where there was one 
solitary cottage, which served as a 
retreat for man and beast, and where 
we were to rest for the night. No- 
thing can exceed the dreary situa- 
tion of this habitation, the only one 
for many miles around ; the people, 
however, are very hospitable and 
kind, and they possess three or four 
noble dogs, with whom I was soon on 
friendly terms. I did not sleep at 
all this night, for I dreaded the pass- 
age of the Radicofani, of which I had 
heard so much; and I felt I should 
be thankful to have passed it. The 
next morning, at break of day, we 
began our ascent up the steep sides 
of the mountain. From the bottom, 
to look to its summit, it seems almost 
impossible to think of reaching the 
top; and yet on its very highest 
point is built the Castle of Radico- 
fani, a most wild and extraordinary 
ruin, enveloped in the clouds. “ Cor- 
raggio, signora mia!” cried Antonio, 
when I expressed my fears. “The 
weather is fine, and our mules are 
sure. Corraggio e preghiamo la 
Madonna Santissima per la sua pro- 
tezione.” And we commenced our 
scrambling journey up the steep 
mountain-side. We gained the sum- 
mit of Radicofani, and certainly the 
most wild and romantic scene I had 
yet witnessed presented itself. The 
Castle of Radicofani, built on an im- 
mense square piece of rock that 
raises its perpendicular height on the 
very summit of the mountain, has 
the appearance of a giant crown 
placed on the lofty head of this 
monarch of the Appenines. A few 
wretched houses also are placed in 
this extraordinary position. Quan- 
tities of black stones, together with 
occasional beds of lava, proclaim that 
Radicofani has been volcanic; and 
they say that even now shocks of 
earthquakes are very common in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The descent toward 
Ponte Centino is most fearfully steep, 
—so much so, that I had not courage 
to trust myself to descend on my 
mule, though Iwas well convinced of 
its sure-footedness. After a rapid 
descent of about three hours and a 
half, we passed the Tuscan barrier, 
and entered the pontifical state at 
Ponte Centino, which merely con- 
sists of the Dogano, and a few mi- 
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serable hovels. The road now be- 
came worse than ever, the country 
dreary and desolate, and the inhabi- 
tants dirty and ragged. We tra- 
versed a long valley, principally oc- 
cupied by the rocky bed of a moun- 
tain-torrent. Afterwards, we crossed 
a river by means of a very pretty 
bridge; and again ascending a very 
steep road, we were soon at Acqua 
Pendente, so named from a beautiful 
cascade which falls from the steep 
rock on which the town is built. 
Here we staid to rest our mules. 
We left Acqua Pendente, and soon 
entered the most enchanting scenery 
I have beheld in Italy. We ap- 
proached Bolsena with its beautiful 
lake. Most decidedly this was the 
most lovely spot of our journey; a 
rich luxuriance was spread over the 
face of the surrounding country. We 
passed a curious hill with pillars of 
Basalt, and soon we entered the pretty 
village of Bolsena, where we were to 
rest for the night. One more night, 
and we should be in Rome. ‘The 
next morning, seven o'clock, again 
saw us ex route. About cight o'clock, 
we passed Monte-Fiascone, and began 
to ascend the mountains of Viterbo ; 
the road, however, here was less 
fatiguing than at Radicofani. We 
passed a lake of warm water, of 
which I was determined to ascertain 
the heat. I descended from my 
mule, went to the edge of the lake, 
and put my hand in; it was not only 
warm, but hot, and had a most horrid 
smell of sulphur. ‘Traces of volcanic 
power were visible on every side, and 
here I picked up a piece of lava. 
We entered Viterbo, a curious town, 
entirely paved with huge squares of 
lava. Here we made our mid-day 
halt, and I went into the church of 
San Francesco, to see the famous 
painting of the Dead Christ by Se- 
bastian del Piombo. I shail never 
forget the effect of that magnificent 
painting ; I could have gazed on it 
for days. Again en route, we soon 
came to the Lago Vico, said to be 
the creation of a volcano, and under 
whose waters a city is supposed to be 
buried. The borders of the lake are 
covered with lava, which certainly 
proclaims its volcanic origin. In a 
tew hours, we passed the arch of tri- 
umph which forms the entrance to 
Roncillione: here we were to sleep. 
The next day we were to enter 
E 
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Rome! It is useless to endeavour to 
describe the enthusiasm of my feel- 
ings as I approached the former mis- 
tress of the world. Every one can, 
no doubt, easily imagine them,— 
feelings which prevented me closing 
my eyes in sleep, and caused me to 
repeat with delight, “ To-morrow at 


this time I shall be in Rome.” The 
next morning betimes we were 


mounted; and soon leaving Roncil- 
lione, the magnificent plain which 


surrounds Rome burst upon our 
sight. ‘This plain, which extends 


sixty miles in length and twenty in 
breadth, is not a long tract of mono- 
tonous, uninteresting ground ; it is 
composed of small hills, which seem 
to undulate like the waves of the 
sea, and the effect of light and sha- 
dow is most beautiful. We soon 
reached Montorosi, after which we 
entered on the ancient Via Capua, 
and ascending the hill Monte Mario, 
the Tiber, the seven hills, and the 
mighty dome of St. Peter's, burst on 
my sight; and so great was the emo- 
tion | felt, I could not utter a word. 
Antonio declared 1 turned as pale as 
death. He asked me if I was ill; 
and I believe he thought me half 
cracked when he found that the first 
view of Rome had taken such an effect 
upon me. At Storta, seven miles from 
Kome, we stopped to rest our mules, 
and Antonio hired a small carriolé, 
to which he harnessed them, that we 
might enter Rome in better style. 
Five miles were soon passed, and we 
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had crossed the Tiber by the Ponte 
Molle. Soon we passed Nero’s tomb, 
and in half an hour we entered 
Rome by the Porta del Popolo, the 
most beautiful entrance to the im- 
mortal city. J, who expected to find 
in modern Rome a dirty and insigni- 
ficant city, was astonished to behold 
the splendour that seemed to reign 
within her walls. L was in Rome; 
the fondest dream of my enthusiastic 
hours of childhood was realised, 
though under somewhat painful cir- 
cumstances. However, in that mo- 
ment all was forgotten; for | was in 
Rome, and here was my long and fa- 
tiguing journey ended ; and though 
during my sojourn there I endured 
much anxiety, the remembrance of 
the few months | passed there affords 
me many a subject of pleasing re- 
flection. I have seen Rome; I have 
explored all the crumbling treasures 
of her days of departed glory, and 
have beheld all her modern wonders. 
Perhaps at a future period I may re- 
late some little incidents that befell 
me there; but for the present, dear 
reader, as I fear this long journey 
must have wearied you, I leave you 
to repose; and if on a future day 
you feel inclined to accompany my 
rambles, I will not make them quite 
so long; though I will not promise 
that L shall not lead you into greater 
perils than any you have beheld dur- 
ing this journey from Genoa to 
Rome. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCHES: THE CAMDEN SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS.* 


Ir is with great satisfaction we 
resume our notice of the Camden 
Society’s labours, inasmuch as the 
works which we now propose to in- 
troduce to the reader are of great 
general interest. The first, indeed, 


* 4. Plumpton Correspondence. 


A Series of Letters, chiefly Domestick, written 


to which we shall direct attention, 
though second on our list, we pre- 
sume was designed to relieve the 
severer studies to which the members 
of the Society are from time to time 
subjected ; it appearing to the Editor 


in the reigns of Edward LV., Richard III., Henry VII., and Henry VIll. Edited 
by Thomas Stapleton, Esq., F.S.A., from Sir Edward Plumpton’s Book of Letters : 


with Notes historical and biographical ofthe Family of Plumpton, Com. Ebor. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 


don, 1839. 
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5. Anecdotes and ‘Traditions illustrative of early English History and Literature, 


derived from MS. Sources. 


1839. Printed for the Camden Society. 


Edited by William J. Thoms, Esq., F.S.A. 


London, 


6. The Political Songs of England, from the Reign of John to that of Edward II. 
Edited and translated by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 


London, 1839. Printed for the Camden Society. 





very desirable that the Society should 
follow the example set them by Chau- 
cer, whose intermixture of lighter 
matters, amidst the graver portions 
of his Canterbury Tales, has been the 
subject of frequent and well-deserved 
encomium : so that those members of 
the Society who think Minerva looks 
most bewitching when her face is 
dimpled with a smile, may be allowed 
an occasional glimpse of their divinity 
in that mood which they deem her 
happiest. Nevertheless the amiable 
secretary appears to have entertained 
some misgivings as to the welcome 
which awaited his book “from good 
men and true, amongst whom it is the 
orthodox opinion that, as antiquarian 
matters are as old as the desert, they 
should be made as dry ;” and deemed 
it necessary to cite instances of works 
similar to his own which have been 
attended with good results, and also 
to quote in his favour a high opinion 
on the subject; which passage we 
extract for the pacification of such 
among our readers, if any such there 
he, who rank in the class so courteous- 
ly described by Mr. ‘Thoms :— 


“« The delight with which the few works 
of a similar character, existing in English 
literature — such as Selden’s Table-Talk, 
Bacon’s Apophthegms, Spence’s Anecdotes ; 
aud though last, not least in our dear 
love, Camden’s Remains—have been pe- 
rused by innumerable readers, convinced 
the editor that a volume of Camdeniana, 
even though it should be of far inferior 
merit to its admirable prototypes, would 
uot be without its admirers. He was, of 
-ourse, aware that the scattered anecdotes 
to be found in its pages, would by many 
be looked upon as trifling contributions 
to our stores of knowledge, scarcely as 
bricks from which great buildings might 
be made, scarcely, perhaps, as the straws 
necessary to make the bricks. Yet on 
the other hand he felt persuaded, that 
these materials, trifling as they seemed, 
were worthy of preservation, and capable 
of being turned to good account. Had 
he had any scruples on this point, they 
must have been removed by the following 
passage from the pen of Dr. Southey, 
which he begs to quote as a justification 
for the appearance of the present work, 
to those who may consider such justifica- 
tion called for. Dr. Southey having had 
occasion to speak of an anecdote of Crom- 
well’s having in his youth quarrelled 
with Prince Charles, then Duke of York, 
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beating him and made his nose bleed, 
which is related by Mr. Noble as one of 
the Traditions of Hinchinbrook, proceeds, 
in his usual sound common-sense man- 
ner, to observe, ‘ Such anecdotes, relating 
to such a man, even though they may be 
of doubtful authenticity, are not unworthy 
of preservation, ‘The fabulous history of 
every country is part of its history, and 
ought not to be omitted by later and 
more enlightened historians; because it 
has been believed at one time, and while 
it was believed it influenced the imagina- 
tion, and thereby in some degree the 
opinions and character of the people. 
Biographical Fables, on the other hand, 
are worthy of notice, because they shew 
in what mauner the celebrity of the per- 
sonage, in whose honour or dishonour 
they have been invented, has acted upon 
his countrymen,’” 


The work consists of aneedotes and 
traditions illustrative of early Eng- 
lish history and literature, derived 
from three MSS. in the British Mu- 
scum. ‘The first part of the collection 
is from the Harleian MS., No. 6395, 
entitled, “ Merry Passages and Jests,” 
compiled by Sir Nicholas Lestrange,* 
of Hunstanton, from the communica- 
tions of his friends, and containing 
upwards of six hundred articles, of 
which the greater portion are unfit 
for publication. The second part is 
taken from the Lansdowne MS., No. 
231, written by the well-known John 
Aubrey, and containing his materials 
(with some subsequent additions by 
Dr. White Kennett, bishop of Peter- 
borough) for a work, the publication 
of which he had contemplated under 
the title of Remains of Gentilism and 
Judaism; and in which, it appears, 
he had proposed to draw a parallel 
between the superstitions of Greece 
and Rome, and those of his own 
country ; finding the records, or rather 
traces, of the former in the works of 
their poets, and collecting his English 
stores from the communications of 
his friends. ‘The third and certainly 
least important part of the present 
collection has been derived from MS. 
3890 of the additional MSs. in the 
British Museum,—the commonplace- 
book of a Mr. John Collet. 

With this statement we proceed to 
the selection of a few specimens from 
each of these collections, but sufficient 
to enable the reader to form a toler- 


* Sir Nicholas Lestrange was the elder brother of the celebrated essayist and 


political pamphleteer, Sir Roger Lestrange. 
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ably fair estimate of their general lady to know her commands before he 
interest and value. And, first, we went over into France, she told him she 
have the “ Merry Passages and Jests.” had a letter for one of his | servants, 
We cannot pass over an anecdote ‘ Then I beseech you, madam,’ says he, 
Iii er yee ‘let me know which of them it is, that 
which relates to the bard of Avon, “i - 
mp . I may have the honour to be his servant. 
(although, as Mr. Thoms remarks, it ’ 
has frequently been printed), especi- And also take “a definition of a 
ally as the manuscript from which jnathematician,”—a satire perpetu- 
Mr. Thoms is selecting, is the origi- ated, we presume, for the content- 
nal authority :— ment of those who find their pro- 
“‘ Shake-speare was god-father to one gress in Euclid hopelessly arrested at 
of Ben Jonson's children, and after the that awful “slough of despond,” 
christ’ning, being in a deepe study, Jon- known to students by the significant 
son came to cheere him up, and ask't appellation of the pons asinorum :— 
him why he was so melancholy? ‘ No, aes . it i 
faith, Ben,’ says he, ‘ not 1; but I have “Edm. Gurney used to say that a 
been considering a great while what mathematitian is like one that ye 
should be the fittest gift for me to bestow arkett to buy an axe to breake an egg. 
upon my god-child, and I have resolv’d 
at last.’ ‘I pr’ythe, what?’ says he. : as i : 
‘I’ faith, Ben, Ve e’en give him a douzen while, perhaps, to heals these by , 
good Lattin* spoones, and thou shalt 80ne Jacelia in any detail ; some . 
translate them.’” them, it may be remarked, have 
reached us through various channels, 
though generally in very different 
garbs: we shall content ourselves, 
“Old Lambe of Burry us’d to goe therefore, with merely exhibiting in 
very brave in apparell; and King James succession a few more specimens, un- 
seeing him one day in the fielda-hunting, der their respective heads :-— 
so glittering and radiant as he eclips’t all 
the court, the king ask’t what he was. , 
One of his followers told him it was one “ Dr. Collins and Dr. Field, being to 
Lambe. ‘Lambe,’ says the king; ‘I dispute before King James, had promised 
knowe not what kind of Lambe he is, one another to lay aside all extravagancie 
but 1 am sure he has got a good fleece on _of witt, and to buckle to a serious argu- 
his backe,’”’ 1 mentation ; but they soone violated their 


. , owne lawe, for Field beganne thus :— 
And a very untheological mode of — « gic disputas, Colendissime Collins ;’ and 


“ Reconciling the Fathers :"— Collins againe to him afterward, ‘ Sic 
disputas, Ager Colendi.’” 


But it would be hardly worth 


We next exhibit a spice of King 
James’s wit :— 


Pedantry and Puns. 


“The Deane of Gloucester, having 
some merry divines at dinner with him Hearing versus Understanding. 
one day, and amongst other discourses, : 
they talking of reconciling the Fathers in 
some points, he told them he could shew 
them the best way in the world to recon- 
cile them in all points of difference ; so 
after dinner he carryed them into his 
study and shewed them all the Fathers 
classically ordered, with a quart of sacke 
betwixt each of them.” 


** Sir Julius Cesar, Master of the Rolls, 
was reputed none of the deepest men, 
and had many slye jerks passed upon 
him ; amongst others, he was once hear- 
ing of a cause somewhat too intricate for 
his capacitie, and his judgment beganne 
to incline the wrong way. ‘the Court at 
that time being very lowde and clamor- 
ous, one of the councell to the adverse 

We must do justice to “ An Am- — Stepps = and — oo 2 — 

asnetien'a (ists _ ere, my masters: yee keepe ‘ 
bassador’s Gallantry :"— bawling, the Master of the Rolls cannot 
«The Earle of Carlile going toa great — understand a word that’s spoken.’”’t 





* A name formerly used to signify a mixed metal resembling brass. 

+ “No one ought to think of this ‘ slye jerk,’” Mr. Thoms remarks, “ without 
at the same time calling to mind, that which was a counterpoise to many failings, 
Sir Julius Cxsar’s boundless benevolence and philanthropy. His coach was as well 
known to the poor as any hospital in England ; and a gentleman who borrowed it 
was so beset by Sir Julius’s poor pensioners, that it cost him more than would have 
hired twenty coaches to satisfy their importunity. This excellent man shared with 
Meautys the glory of adhering to Bacon through all bis troubles. The philosopher 
wrote some of his greatest works in Cesar’s house, drew in his distresses upon Cwsar’s 
bounty, and, finally, died in his arms.”—Vide Lloyd's State Worthies, p. 934 ; Bacon's 
Works, by Montagu, xvi., ccexxiv, 
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The Office of Attorney-General. 

“ Noy, who was the king’s attorney, 
and a busy projector, was check’t a little 
in private by a friend for innovating and 
bearing too hard upon the poore subject. 
*O, but dost not thou know,’ says Noy, 
‘that Atturnatus Domini Regis is one 
that must serve the king’s turne ?’” 


Cathedral Music. 


“One coming into a cathedrall, whose 
quire consisted of very ill voices, and 
made a lamentable noise, said, ‘ Sure the 
prophecy of Amos was there fulfilled, 
cap. viii. v. 3, And the songs of the temple 
shall be howlings.’” 


A Reasonable Motion. 


“ A motion being made in the House 
of Commons that such as were chosen to 
serve in parliament troopes should be 
faithfull and skilfull riders, Mr. Waller’s 
opinion was demanded, who approved the 
forme of it as excellent; ‘ for,’ says he, 
‘ it is most necessary the riders be faith. 
full least they runne away with their 
horses, and skilfull least their horses runne 
away with them.’” 


An Apt Definition. 

“ Thomas Linacre, our English gram. 
marian, being ask’t his opinion of Baro- 
nius and Bellarmine, though a favorer of 
their religion in many things, answer’d 
that the first syllable of each of their 
names (Ba and BEL), in conjunction, gave 
the lively character of their persons ; 
men whose scripture and doctrine sounded 
nothing but confusion,” * 


How to Tame a King’s Horse. 


“ King James mounted his horse one 
time, who formerly used to be very sober 
and quiet, but then began to bound and 
prance. ‘ The de’le o’ my saul, sirrha,’ 
sayes he, ‘an you be not quiet, I’se send 
you to the five hundred kings in the 
lower House of Commons; they’le quickly 
tame you !’” 


This last anecdote furnishes us 
with one of the most strongly marked 
peculiarities of James's character — 
his inveterate habit of swearing, which 
is mentioned by historians :— 


“ He would make,” says Dalyell, in 
his Sketches of Scottish History, p- 86, “a 
great deal too bold with God in his pas- 
sion, both with cursing and swearing, 
anda strain higher verging on blasphemy ; 
but would, in his better temper, say, 
* He hoped God would not impute them 
as sins, and lay them to his charge, seeing 


* « This,” Mr. Thoms remarks, “ is an excellent story ; but is clearly improperly 
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they proceeded from passion.’ He had 
need of great assistance rather than hope, 
that would make thus bold with God.” 


In the following, which must be 
our last extract from this part of the 
work, we have a singular attempt to 
correct this vice in his majesty, which, 
judging from the sequel of the story, 
must have failed of the desired 
effect :-— 

An Out-of-the- Way Reproof. 

“ King James, being hunting in the 
North, was forc’t out of the field by a 
tempest ; and a church being the nearest 
building, there he takes sanctuarie, and 
thrusts into an obscure and lowe seate, 
being very meanly habited und attended. 
The minister had newly stept into the 
pulpitt, and spyed some beames of his 
majestie through all those clouds, but 
tooke no farther notice on't. He falls to 
his worke, dicotomizeth his text, and pro- 
ceeds a little way very logically with the 
parts. At last he suddenly digresses 
cleane from the point, and falls into a 
bitter declamation against swearing, and 
runns out all his sand upon that subject. 
The sermon ended, the king sends for 
him to dinner, and when they were merry, 
* Parson,’ says he, ‘ why didst thou flee 
so from thy text?’ ‘If it please your 
majestie,’ sayes he, ‘ when you tooke the 
paines to come so far out of your way to 
heare me, I thought it very good man. 
ners for me to steppe a little out of my 
text to meete with your majestie.’ ‘ By 
my saul, mon,’ sayes the king, ‘ and thou 
hast mette with me so as never mon 


did!” 


The second part, which is devoted 
to popular superstition, is exceedingly 
interesting. A complete work on our 
national mythology is still a desidera- 
tum; and a book which somewhat 
supplies the deficiency, which this 
portion of the volume unquestionably 
does, must be acceptable toall. The 
elaborate work of Dr. Jacob Grimm, 
the Deutsche Mythologie, would be an 
invaluable aid in the production of 
the work we contemplate ; but a mere 
translation of that learned treatise is 
not what we expect for the British 
public. Mr. Thoms has displayed 
much curious learning in his illustra- 
tions of his text, and has fully justi- 
fied his previous reputation, which 
will be best seen by an example. 

Mr. Aubrey says :— 


fathered upon Linacre, who died in 1524, whilst Baronius was not born until 1538, 


and Bellarmine not until 1542.” 
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“ The Holy Mawle, which they fancy 
hung behind the church-door, which, 
when the father was seaventie, the sonne 
might fetch to knock his father in the 
head, as effete and of no more use,” 


Mr. Thoms 
subject :— 


thus elucidates the 


** Aubrey has inserted this memoran- 
dum as an illustration of the following 
lines from Ovid's Fasti, lib. vy. :— 


* Corpora post decies senos qui credidit 
annos 

Missa neci; sceleris crimine damnat 
avos ;’ 


and on the opposite page, after quoting 
Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. c. de India, ‘ Lex 
erat Sarda ut filit patres jam senio con- 
fectos fustibus cederent et interemptos 
sepelirent.’ A€élian, lib. iv. c. 1; and 
Herodotus Thalia, lib. iii, numb. 28, adds, 
‘ This old story of the Holy Mawle no 
doubt was derived from the aforesaid 
histories, but disguised (after the old 
fashion) with the Romancy-way!’ And 
on p. 181 r°, he quotes from Wissenbaehii 
Disputationes, vii. § 29, £ Olim AStatis 
L.X. annorum excusabata muneribus pub- 
licis (Plin. iv. ep. 29), unde Sexagenarii 
proverbialiter dicuntur Depontari, eo 
quod suffragium non ferrent’ (Car, Sigon. 
de Antiq. Jur. cir. Rom. 17.) 

“In spite, however, of all the erudition 
which Aubrey has displayed upon the 
subject of this very repulsive superstition, 
we suspect that, though ‘ much disguised 
(after the old fashion) with the Romancy- 
way,’ it is connected with some of those 
personifications of the word Ilamar ( Mal- 
leus), with the attributes of death or the 
evil one, referred to by Grimm, in his 
Deutsche Mythologie, s. 12-4 et seq., and 
which seem again, from another passage 
in the same work (p. 559), to have some- 
what of a biblical foundation. 

‘“* Hieronymus, in a letter to Pope 
Damasus, in which he treats of the parable 
of the prodigal son, speaks of Malleus as 
among the names of the devil(Greg. Magn. 
Oxon. i. 1125), ‘ In Scriptura sacra Mallei 
nominealiquando Diabolus designatur, per 
quem nunc delinquentium culpa feriun- 
tur, aliquando vere percussio ccelestis ac- 
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cipitur....nam quia in appellatione Mal. 
jei antiquis hostis exprimitur, Propheta 
testatur, dicens : Quomodo confractus 
est et contritus Malleus universe terre !’ 
Jerem. 1. 23; which is rendered in the 
English version, ‘ How is the hammer of 
the whole earth cut asunder and broken!’ 
“The English reader will bear in mind 
that, in the inscription round the tomb of 
Edward I. in Westminster Abbey, that 
monarch is termed ‘ Mualleus Scotornm.’” 


We can hardly venture on the 
following ; but it 1s a curious account 
of the superstition, and eorrect as to 
its origin :— 

Cockle- Bread. 


* Young wenches have a wanton sport 
which they call moulding of cockle-bread 
—viz. they get upon a table-board, anid 
then gather up their knees and their 
coates with their hands as high as they 
can, and they wabble to and fro, as if 
they were kneading of dough, and say 
these words—viz., :— 


‘ My dame is sick and gonne to bed, 
And L’le go mould my cockle-bread.’ 


‘‘ T did imagine nothing to have been 
in this but meer wantonesse of youth ; 
but I find in Burchardus, in his Methodus 
Confitendi, printed at Colon, 1549 (he 
lived before the Conquest), one of the 
articles (on the Seventh Commandment) 
of interrogating a young woman is, ‘ If 
she ever did ‘ subigere panem clunibus,’ 
and then bake it, and give it to one she 
loved to eate, ‘ ut in majorem modum ex- 
ardesceret amor.’* So here I find it to 
be a relique of naturalle magick — an un- 
lawful philtrum.” 


Passing over “ Hardmen” (viz. 
gentlemen who were bullet-proof),+ 
“Tom a’ Bedlams,” “ Robin Good- 
fellows,” &e. &c., we can only find 
room for the “ Fairies,” whose pranks 
we have never seen better authen- 
ticated :— 

“Not far from Sir Bennet Hoskyns 
there was a labouring man that rose up 
early every day to go to work, who fora 
good while together found a ninepence 


* The question in Burchardus (as given by Grimm, xxxix.) is :—*‘ Fecisti quod 
quedam mulieres facere solent, prosternunt se in faciem, et discoopertibus natibus 
jubent, ut supra nudas nates conficiatur panis, et eo decocto tradunt maritis suis ad 
comedendum. Hoc ideo faciunt ut plus exardescant in amorem illorum.” 

+ A singular account, but too long for insertion, is given of one of these worthies : 
Captain Carlo Fantom, who spake thirteen languages, and was a captain under the 
Earle of Essex.” Among other exploits, when this redoubtable captain was shot at 
by his colonel, for not returning a horse he had taken away from the regiment, the 
bullets could only penetrate his buff-coat ; and Carlo Fantom took them up and said 
to Sir Robert, ‘* Here, take your bullets again.’’ Captain Hamden, who was one of 
the spectators, saw his shirt on fire. ‘ None of the soldiers would dare to fight with 
him; they said they would not dare to fight with the devil.” 
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in the way that he went. His wife won- 
dering how he came by so much money, 
was afraid he got it not honestly ; at last 
he told her, and afterwards he never found 
any more. 

“ Mr. Elias Ashmole says, that a piper 
at Litchfield was entertayned by the 
Fayries, who sayd he knew which of the 
houses of the towne were fayry-ground. 

“ Mr. Ashmole also spake of a cavous 
place, e.g. that at * * * * in Surrey, 
where people, against weddings, &c., 
bespoke spitts, pewter, &c., and they had 
it, but were to returne, or else they should 
be never supplyed any more. 

** When I was a boy, our country peo- 
ple would talke much of them. They 
swept up the hearth alwaies at nights, 
and did sett their shoes by the fire, and 
many times they should find a threepence 
in one of them. Mrs, Markey (a daugh- 
ter of Serjeant Hoskyns, the poet) told 
me that her mother did use that custome ; 
and had as much money as made her (or 
bought her) a little silver cup, thirteen 
shillings value.” 

We close our extracts from this 
part of the volume with a singular 
tradition :— 


** In December 1648, King Charles I., 
being in great trouble, and prisoner at 
Caersbroke, or to be brought to London 
to his triall ; Charles Prince of Wales 
being then at Paris, and in profound sor- 
row for his father, Mr. Abraham Cowley 
went to wayte upon him. His Highnesse 
usked him whether he would play at cards 
to divert his sad thoughts. Mr. Cowley 
replied, he did not care to play at cards ; 
but if his highness pleased, they would 
use ‘ Sortes Virgiliane.’ Mr. Cowley al- 
waies had a Virgil in his pocket. The 
prince accepted the proposal, and prickt 
his pinne in the fourth booke of the 
Eneid, at this place (iv. 615, et seg.) :— 


* At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus liili, 
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Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna 
suorum 

Funera: nec, ciim se sub leges pacis 
inique 

Tradiderit, regno aut optatd luce fruatur ; 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediique inhumatus 
arena,’ 


* The Prince understood not Latin well, 
and desired Mr. Cowley to translate the 
verses, which he did admirably well ; and 
Mr. George Ent (who lived in his house 
at Chertsey in the great plague, 1665) 
shewed me Mr. Cowley’s own hand- 
writing :— 

‘ By a bold people’s stubborn arms op- 
prest, 

Forced to forsake the land he once pos- 
sess’t, 

Torn from his dearest sonne, let him in 
vain 

Seeke help, and see his friends unjustly 
slain. 

Let him to base unequal termes submit, 

In hope to save his crown, yet loose both 
it 

And life at once, untimely let him dy, 

And on an open stage unburied ly.’ 


“ Aubrey, who had not at first re- 
covered Cowley’s translation, having in- 
serted an extract from Ogilby’s Virgil, 
observes on the last line of the passage 
he quoted,— 


‘ But die before his day, the sand his 
grave.’ 


« Now as to the last part, ‘the sand 
his grave,’ I well remember it was fre- 
quently and soberly affirmed by officers 
of the army and grandees, that the body 
of King Charles the First was privately 
putt into the sand about White-hall ; and 
the coffin, which was carried to Windsor, 
and layd in King Henry VIII.’s vault, 
was filled with rubbish or brick-batts. 
Mr. Fabian Philips, who adventured his 
life before the king’s trial by printing, 
assures me that the king's coffin did cost 
but six shillings —a plain deale coffin.” * 


* A very different account of the incident related by Aubrey is given by Welwood, 


in his Memoirs, pp. 95 and 94 (ed. 1820), where it is said that it was the king himself, 
who being at Oxford, and viewing the public library, was shewn a magnificent Virgil, 
and induced by Lord Falkland to make a trial of his fortune by the Sortes Virgiliane, 
and opened the book at the passage just referred to. Weldon adds, * It is said King 
Charles seemed concerned at this accident ; and that the Lord Falkland, observing it, 
would likewise try his own fortune in the same manner, hoping he might fall upon 
some passage that could have no relation to his case, and thereby divert the king’s 
thoughts from any impression that the other might have made upon him. But the 
place that Falkland stumbled upon was yet more suited to his destiny than the other 
had been to the king’s ; being the following expressions of Evander upon the untimely 
death of his son Pallas, as they are translated by Dryden,— 


*O Pallas! thou hast fail’d thy plighted word, 
‘To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword. 
I warn’d thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
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The third portion of the work, 
comprising the commonplace - book 
of Collet, which, like most common- 
place-books, fully justifies its title, 
we shall soon dismiss. ‘This collec- 
tion, indeed, we deem hardly worthy 
of the attention of the Society. 
Nevertheless, to complete our design, 
we give one or two scraps. 


A Presentment. 


“In Henry the Fifth’s time the clergy, 
in their convocation, ordered that three in 
every parish should make presentment 
upon oath of such persons as are defamed 
for hereticks. In obedience whereunto 
there was a presentment made by some 
of the parish of St. Mary Overies, in 
these words, viz. ‘ Item. Wee saine that 
John Stevens is a man wee cannot tell 
what to make of him, and that hee hath 
books wee know not what they are,’” 


Also we have some particulars of 
King Charles's “ porter” and “dwarf;” 
with the latter of whom—little Jeffrey 
Hudson—most of our readers have 
probably been made acquainted 
through the medium of Hone’s Year 
Book :— 


*‘ One Jefferey, the late queen’s mo- 
ther’s dwarfe, was son to a proper broad 
shoulder and chested man. When he 
was nine years of age, hee was scarce a 
foote and a halfe high. He was without 
any deformity, w holly proportionable. 
Hee was presented in a cold baked pye 
to King Charles I. at an entertainment. 
Hee was high in mind, not knowing him- 
self; and he would not knowe his father ; 
for which, by the king’s command, he was 
soundly corrected. Hee was a Captain of 
Horse in the Jate king’s army.” 

“‘ William Evans, a Monmouthshire 
man, porter to King Charles the First, 
was full two yards and a halfe in height; 
exceeding Walter Parsons* two inches, 
but far beneath him in equall proportion 
of body. Hee, dancing in an antimask 
at Court, drew little Jeffrey the dwarf out 


That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
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of his pocket, first to the wonder, then to 
the laughter of the beholders.”’ + 


But we must lay aside Mr. Thoms’ 
volume, lest we incur the censure of 
“good men and true,” of having 
given an undue prominence to the 
lighter materials in the solid struc- 
ture of history ; at the same time we 
may just remark, that while our ob- 
ject and hope, in making our re- 
searches into the Society’s publica- 
tions, is the promotion of serious 
learning, we are not at all disposed 
to make our lessons as “ dry as the 
desert.” Omne tulit punctum qui mis- 
cuit utile dulci. 

We now take up the Socicty’s 
fourth publication. 

This volume comprises a series of 
letters, taken from a MS. placed at 
the disposal of the Society by Pere- 
grine Edward Towneley, Esq., writ- 
ten during the reigns of Edward IV., 
Richard LIT., Henry VIL., and Hen- 
ry VIL, and belonging to the family 
of Plumpton, of Plumpton, in the 
county of Yorkshire,—a singularly 
minute historical and biographical 
notice of which family Mr. Stapleton 
has given. 

The Plumpton Correspondence cer- 
tainly possesses great interest, as do- 
cuments illustrative of the manners 
and social condition of our ancestors 
during the period they embrace. We 
are made acquainted with the do- 
mestic economy of the worthy family, 
even to the Rooms for making his 
worship’s cloak,— 


“ And as for your cope,” his most re- 
verent and worshipful mastership, Sir 
William Plompton, is informed, “ [ have 
cheaped diverse, and under a hundred 
shillings I can by non, that is ether of 
damaske or sattin, with flowers of gold ; 
and I send you a peice of baudkin, and 
another of impereal, to se whether ve will 


Young as thou wert in dangers, raw in war. 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come !’” 


Sir IH. Ellis, Original Letters, first series, iii. 325, remarks upon the manner in which 
the king's body was disposed of, “ That opinions differed, at the time of this king’s 


death, respecting his interment, cannot be doubted ;” 


adding, after quoting the above 


statement from Aubrey, “ Sir Henry Halford’s Account, however, of what appeared on 
opening the coffin of King Charles I, at Windsor, on the 1st of April, 1813, has set 


this question perfectly at Test.’ 
* King James's porter. 


+ In Newgate Street, over the entrance to Bagnio Court, still remains a small 
sculpture of these two remarkable personages, thus inscribed,—* M, P. LH. (prob: ubly 
the initials of the builder), Tux Kino’s Poni anv Dwarr.” 
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hafe of, and the price. And the bredth 


of it is elme broade ; 3 yards, besides the 


orffrey, will make a cope; to have of 


whiik it please you, ether to be made.... 
or there. And if ye will have it to be 
made here, it will stand ye to 6 marks 
or more, with the orflrey and making, 
and that is the least I can drive it to. 
The orffrey 52s., the lining and making 8s. ; 
and as for a broderer, I can find none that 
will come soe farre, but any work that ye 
would have, to send hither and they will 
do it; and in no other wise they will as 
yett grant me, but I shall that I may to 
gett one.” 


But, like the Paston Correspond- 
ence—written almost during the same 
period*—these letters are of little his- 
torical value; still in many of them 
points of history are incidentally elu- 
cidated. 

The early part of these documents 
furnish another witness to the evil 
times of the wars of the Roses,— 


“« My Lord of Oxford is comitt to the 
Tower, and it is said kept in irons, and 
that he has confessed myche thinge ; and 
on Munday afore St. Andrew day, one 
Alford and Poiner, gentlemen to my Lord 
of Northfolk, and one S*. Peirs, skinner 
of London, were beheaded ; and on the 
morne after was Sir Thomas Tresham 
arest and is comitt to the Tower: and it 
is said he was arested upon the confession 
of my Lo. of Oxford; and they say his 
livelhood, and Sir John Marneys livel- 
hood, and divers other livelhoods, is 
given away by the king. Also there is 
arest Mr. Hungerford, the heir unto the 
Lord Hungerford, and one Courtney, heir 
unto the Earle of Devonshire, and many 
other, whose name I know nott ; and it 
is said that Sir Edmund Hungerford is 
send for. And also the yeomen of the 
crowne bene riden into diverse countries 
to arrest men that be apeched. Also it 
was told me that Sir Robt. Ughtred was 
send for, but 1 trust to God it is not so, 
who have you evermore in his blessed 
proteccion.” 


The following letter was written 
on the very day on which the Duke 
of Buckingham first openly appeared 
in arms at Brecknock against King 
Richard III. ; and gives us some in- 
formation respecting his proceedings, 
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as to his seeking to make partisans in 
the county of Lancaster, in aid of his 
attempt,— 


“ People in this country be so trobled, 

in such comandment as they have in the 
kyngs name and otherwyse, inarvellously, 
that they know not what to doe. My 
Lord Strayng goeth forth from Lathum 
upon Munday next with x m', men, whe. 
ther we cannot say. The Duke of Buck. 
has so mony men, as yt is sayd here, 
that he is able to goe where he wyll; 
but I trust he shal be right withstanded 
and all his mallice: and els were great 
pytty. Messengers commyth dayly, ‘both 
from the kings ¢ grace and the duke, into 
this country.” 


We take one more extract, giving 
an account of the trial and judgment 
of Perkin Warbeck after his escape, 
and of the arraignment of his con- 
federates,— 


«Sir, so yt was that Parkin Warbek 
and other ii) were arreyned, on Satter- 
day next before the making herof, in the 
Whithall at Westmy nster, for ther of- 
fences, afore Sir Joha Sygly, knight mar- 
shall, and Sir John Trobilfeild ; ‘and ther 
they all were attended, and judgment 
given that they shold be drawn on hir- 
dills from the Tower, throwout London, 
to the Tyburne, and ther to be hanged, 
and cutt down quicke, and ther bowells 
to be taken out and burned: ther heads 
to be stricke of, and quartered, ther 
heads and quarters to be disposed at 
the kyngs pleasure. And on Munday 
next after, at the Gildhall in London 
wher the judges, and many other knyghts, 
commysioners to inquer and determayn 
all offences and trespasses ; and theder 
from the Tower was brought viij pre- 
soners, which were indited, and parte of 
theme confessed themselfe gyltie, and 
other parte were arreyned: and as yet 
they be not juged.t I thinke they shall 
have judgement this next fryday. Sir, 
this present day was new buarresses made 
in Westmynster Hall, and thether was 
brought Therle of Warwek, and arrened 
afore Therle of Oxford, being the kyngs 
grace comyssioner, and ufore other lords 
(bycause he is a pere of the realme), 
whos names’ followeth: the Duke of 
Bokingham, Therle of Northumberland, 
Therle of Kent, Therle of Surrey, Therle 
of aah the Lord Burgenny, Lord Or. 


* Original Letters written during the reigns of Henry VL, Edward 1V., and 


Richard 111., by various persons of rank and consequence : 
order, with notes historical and explanatory, by John Fenn, Esq. 


London, 1787-9. 


llenry VII. 4to. London, 1823. 


digested in chronological 
4 vols. “Ato. 


Vol. V. including letters in the reigns of Edward V. and 


+t These were Astwood, ‘Bluet, and others, who had assisted Perkyn Warbeck in 


making his escape. 


The day of their trial was Monday, Nov. 18. 
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mond, Lord Deyngham, Lord Broke, 
Lord of Saynt Johns, Lord Latymer, 
Lord De la Warre, Lord Mountioy, 
Lord Daubeney, Lord Hastings, Lord 
Barns, Lord Zowch, Lord Sentmound, 
Lord Willughby, L ord Grey of Wylton, 
aud Lord Dacre. And Therle of Warweke 
confessed thenditments that were layd to 
his charge, and like Judgment was given 
of him, as is afore rehersed. When thes 
persones shalbe put in execution I intend 
to shew to your mastership right shortly,” 


The preceding are among the most 
important historical illustrations con- 
tained in these letters. Nevertheless, 
their interest in other respects fully 
warrants their publication. 

We now proceed to a consideration 
of the Society’s sixth publication, 
which we deem the most valuable 
of the works which have issued 
from their press. It comprises an 
extensive collection of English poli- 
tical songs, dating from so remote a 
period of our history as the reign 
of John, 
Edward II. 
view it is deeply important, and 
possesses, moreover, surpassing cu- 
riosity. It affords a deeper insight 
into the feelings of our forefathers 
on the various occasions which pro- 
duced these poems than we could 
perhaps gain from any other source. 


“ Few historical documents,” Mr. 
Wright remarks, in the introduction to 
the volume, “ are more interesting or 
important than the contemporary songs, 
in which the political partisan satirised 
his opponents and stirred up the courage 
of his friends, or in which the people 
exulted over victories gained abroad 
against their enemies, or at home against 
their oppressors, or lamented over evil 
counsels and national calamities.” 


No book specially devoted to an- 
cient political songs has yet appeared, 
although a few specimens have been 
published from time to time in col- 
leetions of miscellaneous poetry, such 
as those of Perey and Ritson, and 
have never failed to attract attention. 

The further remarks of Mr. Wright 
on the origin and history of this spe- 
cies of composition are too important 
and interesting to be passed over,— 

«« The quantity of such productions has 
eenerally varied with the character of the 
age. They were frequent from a very 
early period in other countries of Europe 
as well as England. It would be easy to 
produce proofs that in our island they 
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and extending to that of 
In an historical point of 


[January, 


were very numerous in Saxon times,—a 
few specimens, indeed, have escaped that 
destruction which visits the monuments 
of popular and temporary feeling before 
all others ; and for years after the Nor- 
man conquest the oppressed people con- 
tinued to sing the songs of former days 
at their rustic festivals, or amid their 
everyday labours, As the feelings which 
caused them to be remembered died aw ay 

gradually before the weight of a new po- 

litical system, a new class of songs also 
arose, From the conquest to the ‘end of 
the twelfth century, the political songs ef 
the Anglo-Normans were in a great mea. 
sure confined, as far as we can judge from 
the few specimens that are left, to lauda- 
tory poems in Latin, or to funereal elegies 
on princes and great people. Yet we can 
hardly doubt that, with the turbulent 
barons of these troublous times, the harp 
of the minstrel must have resounded fre- 
quently to subjects of greater present 
excitement. 

“ With the beginning of the thirteenth 
century opened a new scene of political 
contention, It is amid the civil commo- 
tions of the reign of John, that our ma- 
nuscripts first present traces of the songs 
in which popular opinion sought and 
found a vent, at the same time that the 
commons of England began to assume a 
more active part on the stage of history. 
The following reign was a period of con- 
stant excitement. The weak government 
of Henry II1. permitted every party to 
give free utterance to their opinions and 
intentions ; and the songs of this period 
are remarkably bold and pointed. These 
effusions are interesting in other points 
of view besides their connexion with 
historical events. They illustrate in a 
remarkable manner the history of our 
language ; they shew us how Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, were suc- 
cessively the favourite instruments by 
which the thoughts of our ancestors were 
expressed ; and, collaterally, they shew 
us how the clerk (or scholar) with his 
Latin, the courtier with his Anglo-Nor- 
man, and the people with their good old 
English, came forward in turns upon the 
scene. In our songs we see that, during 
the earlier part of the reign of the third 
Henry, the satirical pieces which in- 
veighed against the corruptions of the 
state, and demanded so loudly their 
amendment, are all in Latin ; which is as 
much as to say that they came from the 
scholastic part of the people, or those 
who had been bred in the universities, 
then no small or unimportant part of the 
community. They seem to have led the 
way as bold reformers ; and the refectory 
of the monastery, not less than the ba- 
ronial hall, rang frequently with the out- 
bursts of popular feeling. The remark- 
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able and highly interesting declaration of 
the objects and sentiments of the barons, 
which was published after the battle of 
Lewes, is written in Latin. Amid the 
barons’ wars was composed the first po- 
litical song in English that has yet been 
jound. Itis remarkable that all the songs 
of this period which we know, whether 
iu Latin, Anglo-Norman, or English, are 
on the popular side of the dispute,— all 
with one aceord agree in their praise and 
support of the great Simon de Montfort. 

* The circumstance of our finding no 
songs in English of an earlier date does 
not, however, prove that they did not 
exist. On the contrary, it is probable 
that they were equally abundant with the 
others ; but the Latin songs belonged to 
that partical: iv party who were most in 
the habit of committing their productions 
to writing, and whose manuscripts also 
were longest preserved. It is probable 
that a very small portion of the earlier 
English popul: ir poetry was ever entered 
in books: it was preserved in people’s 
memory until, gradually forgotten, it 
ceased entirely to exist, except in a few 
instances where, years after the period at 
which it was first composed, it was com- 
mitted to writing by those who heard it 
recited. The English song on the battle 
of Lewes is found in a manuscript writ- 
ten in the reign of Edward II.; when, 
perhaps, the similar character of the time 
led people to give retrospective looks to 
the doings of Earl Simon and his confe- 
derate barons. They were sometimes 
written on small rolls of parchment, for 
the convenience of the minstrel, who thus 
carried them about with him from house 
to house, and chanted them at the will of 
his entertainers. From these rolls and 
loose scraps they were occasionally copied 
into books, long after they had ceased to 
possess any popular interest, by some 
‘clerk’ who loved to collect antiquities ; 
for in those days, too, there were anti- 
quaries. One of the Anglo-Norman songs 
printed in this collection is taken from 
the original roll ; and the Latin songs on 
the death of Peter de Gaveston were 
found in a manuscript written in the 
fifteenth century. 

“The constant wars of the reign of 
Edward I., the patriotic hatred of 
Frenchman and Scot, which then ran at 
the highest, furnished the groundwork 
of many a national song during the latter 
vears of the thirteenth century, and 
the first years of the fourteenth. The 
English song becomes at this period 
much more fre quent, though many were 
still written in Latin. Popular discon- 
tent continued to be expressed equally 
in Latin, Anglo-Norman (a language the 
influence of which was now fast declin- 
ing), and English, In the ‘Song against 
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the King’s Taxes,’ composed towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, we have 
the first specimen of that kind of song 
wherein each line began in one language 
and ended in another; and which, gene- 
rally written in hexameters, seems to 
have been extremely popular during the 
two centuries following. One song, in 
the reign of Edward IL., presents in al- 
ternate succession all the three languages 
which were then in use. The political 
songs during this last-mentioned reign 
are “not very numerous, but they are by 
no means devoid of interest.” 


We shall now exhibit two or three 
specimens of these curious documents. 
We begin with one of the most an- 
cient, written in the reign of King 
John, and taken from the Harl. MS. 
978, fol. 108. ‘These productions of 
a dark period of our history (as it is 
called) shew that the age was not so 
universally blinded by ignorance and 
superstition as has been generally 
imagined. The boldness with which 
the Court of Rome was satirised in 
her palmy days will be seen in the 
following song. It is supposed to 
have been written during the inter- 
dict. In the fourth line, the lion is 
said to designate King John, and the 
asses the bishops; and at the end the 
king is represented by Jupiter, whilst 
the pope receives the contemptuous 
designation of Pluto. 


“* SONG ON THE TIMES. 
«© Tnvectio contra avaritiam.’ 


« Utar contra vitia carmine rebelli ; 
Mel proponunt alii, fel supponunt melli, 
Pectus subest ferreum deaurate pelli, 
Et leonis spolium indaunt aselli. 
Disputat cum animo facies rebellis, 
Mel ab ore defluit, mens est plena fellis ; 
Non est totum melleum quod est instar 
mellis ; 
Facies est alia pectoris quam pellis. 
Vitium est in opere, virtus est in ore, 
Picem tegunt animi niveo colore : 
Membra dolent singula capitis dolore 
Et radici consonat pomum in sapore. 
Roma mundi caput est, sed nil capit 
mundum : 
Quod pendet a capite totum est immun- 
dum ; 
Transit enim vitium primum in secundum, 
Et de fundo redolet quod est juxta fundum, 
Roma capit singulos et res singuloram ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum. 
Ibi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 
Et solvit contraria copia nummorum. 
Hic in consistorio si quis causam regat 
Suam, vel alterius, hoc in primis legat,— 
Nisi det pecuniam Roma totum negat, 
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Qui plus dat pecunie melius allegat. 

Romani capitulum habent in decretis, 
Ut petentes audiant manibus repletis : 
Dabis, aut non dabitur, petunt quia petis ; 
Qua mensura seminas, et eadem metis. 

Munus et petitio currunt passu pari, 
Opereris munere si vis operari : 

Tullium ne timeas si velit causari, 
Nummus eloquentia gaudet singulari. 
Nummis in hac curia non est qui non 
vacet ; 
Crux placet, rotunditas, et albedo placet, 
Et cum totum placeat, et Romanis placet, 
Ubi nummus loquitur, et lex omnis tacet. 
Si quo grandi munere bene pascas 
manum, 
Frustra quis objiciet vel Justinianum, 
Vel sanctorum canones, quia tanquam 
vanum 
Transferunt has paleas, et imbursant 
granum. 

Solam avaritiam Roma novit parca, 
Parcit danti munera, parco non est parca : 
Nummus est pro numine, et pro Marco 

marca, 
Et est minus celebris ara, quam sit arca, 

Cum ad papam veneris, habe pro con- 

stantl, 
Non est locus pauperi, soli favet danti ; 
Vel si munus przstitum non est aliquanti, 
Respondet hic tibisic, Non est michitanti. 

Papa, sirem tangimus, nomen habet are, 
Quicquid habent alii, solus vult papare ; 
Vel si verbum Gallicum vis apocopare,— 
Paez, Paez, dit li mot, si vis impetrare. 

Papa querit, chartula querit, bulla 

querit,— 
Porta querit, curdinalis querit, cursor 
querit, 
Omnes querunt : 
deerit, 
Totum jus falsum est, tota causa perit. 

Das istis, das aliis, addis dona datis, 
Et cum satis dederis, quzrunt ultra satis. 
O vos burse turgide, Romam veniatis ; 
Rome viget physica bursis constipatis. 

Predantur marsupium singuli pau. 

latim ; 

Magna, major, maxima, prada fit gra. 
datim. 

Quid irem per singula? colligam sum- 
matim,— 

Omnes bursam strangulant, 
statim. 

Bursa tamen ‘Tityi jecur imitatur, 
Fugit res, et redeat, perit, ut nascatur, 
Et hoc pactoloculum Rome depredatur, 
Ut cum totum dederit, totus impleatur. 

Redeunt a curia capite cornuto : 

Ima tenet Jupiter, celum tenet Pluto, 

Et accedit dignitas animali bruto, 
Tanquam gemma stercori et pictura luto. 
Divites divitibus dant, ut sumant ibi, 

Et occurrunt munera relative sibi : 

Lex est ista celebris, quam fecerunt scribi, 

Si tu michi dederis, ego dabo tibi. 
Finit.” 


et si quod des uni 


et expirat 


[January, 


TRANSLATION, 


I will use against vices rebelling song ; 
others put forward honey, while under 
the honey they lay on gall; the iron 
breast is concealed ur nder the gilt skin, 
and asses put on the lion’s spoil. The 
rebelling face disputes with the soul 
within; honey flows from the mouth, 
the mind is full of gall; it is not all 
sweet that looks like honey ; the breast 
has a different countenance from the 
skin, While vice is in the work, virtue 
is in the face; they cover the pitchy 
blackness of the mind with a white 
colour ; each of the members suffers by a 
pain of the head, and the flavour of the 
apple depends upon the root from whence 
it springs. Rome is the head of the 
world ; but it receives nothing clean ; 
all that depends from the head is un. 
clean ; for the first vice passes on into 
the second, and that which is near the 
bottom smells of the bottom. Rome re. 
ceives all, and the goods of all; the 
court of the Romans is but a market. 
There are offered for sale the rights of 
the senators, and abundance of money 
dissolves all differences of opinion. Here, 
in the consistory, if any body plead a 
cause, be it his own or another's, let him 
first read this, —“‘ Unless he give money, 
Rome denies every thing; he who gives 
most money w ill come off the best.” 
The Romans have a chapter in the De- 
cretals, that they should listen to peti- 
tions from those who come with their 
hands full; thou shalt give, or nothing 
shall be granted thee; they ask because 
thou askest; by the same measure as 
you sow you shall reap. A bribe and 
a petition go side by side, and it is with 
a bribe that you must work if you wish to 
succeed ; then you need have no fear, 
even of T ully, were he pleading against 
you ; for money possesses a singular 
eloquence, There is nobody in this 
court who does not look after money : 
the cross on the coin pleases them ; the 
roundness of it, and the whiteness thereof 
pleases them ; and since every part of it 
pleases, and it is the Romans whom it 
pleases, where money speaks, there all 
law is silent. Ifyou only feed the hand 
well with some goodly bribe, it will be in 
vain even to quote Justinian against 
you, or the canons of the saints, because 
they would throw them away as vanity 
and chaff, and pocket the grain. Penu- 
rious Rome claims acquaintance with 
nothing but avarice ; she spares to him 
who brings gifts, but she spares not to 
him who is penurious: money stands in 
the place of God, and a mare for Mark ; 
and the altar is less attended than the 
coffer. When you come to the pope, 
take it as a rule, that there is no place 
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for the poor ; he favours only the giver ; 
or if there is not a bribe of some value or 
another forthcoming, he answers you, “ I 
am not able.” The pope, if we come to 
the truth of the matter, has his name from 
the fact, that, whatever others have, he 
alone will suck the pap ; or if you like to 
apocopate a French word, “ pay, pay,” 
saith the word, if you wish to obtain 
any thing. 
begs, the bull begs, the gate begs, the 
cardinal begs, the cursor begs,—all beg ! 
and if you have not wherewith to bribe 
them all, your right is wrong, and the 
whole cause comes to nothing. You 
give to these, you give to the others, 
you add gifts to those alreadv given; 
and when you shall have given enough, 
they seek as much more. QO, you full 
purses, come to Rome! at Rome there 
is choice medicine for ¢costive pockets. 
They all prey on the purse by little and 
little ; great, greater, or greatest, gra- 
dually becomes a prey to them. Why 
should I go through all the particulars ? 
] will put it in a few words; they all 
choke the purse, and it expires imme- 
diately. Yet the purse imitates the 
liver of Tityus; the substance flies in 
order to return; dies that it may be 
born: and on this condition Rome preys 
upon the pocket, that when it has given 
all, it may all bo filled again. They re- 
turn from the court with mitred heads ; 
Jupiter is placed in the infernal regions, 
Pluto holds heaven, and dignity is given 
to a brute animal, as a jewel to the dung, 
and a picture to the mud. The rich give 
to the rich, that they may receive again, 
and gifts mutually meet one another: 
that law is most in use which they have 
caused to be written, ‘‘ If you will give 
to me, I will give to you.” 


The vices of the great are lashed 
with due severity during the reign 
of Henry U1. The profligacy of the 
nobles, the venality of the judges, 
the avarice of the clergy, the dege- 
neracy of the age in general, is bit- 
terly lamented. ‘The following song, 
directed against the avarice of the 
bishops, is of this reign. It is taken 
from the Cottonian MS. Jul. D. VIL. 
fol. 133 :— 


« Licet eger cum egrotis, 
Et ignotus cum ignotis, 
Fungar tamen vice totis 
Jus usurpans sacerdotis ; 

flete, Syon filia, 

presides ecclesix 

imitantur hodie 
Christum a remotis. 


Jacet ordo clericalis 
In respectu laicalis, 


The Pope begs, the brief 
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Sponsa Christi fit venalis, 
Generosa generalis ; 
veneunt altaria, 
venit eucharistia, 
cum sit nugatoria 
Gratia venalis. 


Donum Dei non donatur 
Nisi gratis conferatur ; 
Quod qui vendit vel mercatur, 
Lepra Syri vulneratur ; 
quem sic ambit ambitus, 
ydolorum servitus 
templo sancti spiritus 
Non compaginatur. 


In diebus juventutis 
Timent annos senectutis, 
Ne fortuna destitutis 
Desit eis splendor cutis. 
Sed dum querunt medium, 
vertunt in contrarium, 
fallit enim vitium 
Specie virtutis. 
Tu qui tenes hunc tenorem, 
Frustra dicis te pastorem ; 
Nec te regis ut rectorem, 
Rerum mersus in ardorem : 
Hec est alia 
sanguisuge filia, 
quam venalis curia 
Duxit in uxorem.” 


TRANSLATION. 


Although sick with those who are 
sick, and unknown with those who are 
unknown, yet I will assume all charac- 
ters in turn, usurping the right of the 
priest: weep, ye daughters of Sion, the 
bishops of the church at the present day 
are but remote imitators of Christ ! 

The clerical order is debased in respect 
of the laity ; the spouse of Christ is 
made venal,—she that is noble, common ; 
the altars are for sale; the eucharist is 
for sale, although venal grace is vain 
and frivolous. 

God's gift is not given if it be not 
conferred gratis ; and he who sells and 
makes merchandise of it, is, in so doing, 
struck with the leprosy of Syrus; the 
service of idols, at which his ambition 
thus aims, may not be engrafted on the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. 

In their days of youth, they look for- 
ward to old age with fear, lest, deserted 
by fortune, they possess no longer their 
sleek skin. But while they seek the 
mean, they turn into the contrary ex- 
treme; for vice deceives them in the 
guise of virtue. 

Thou who holdest this course, vainly 
thou callest thyself a pastor; neither 
dost thou govern thyself like a ruler, 
immersed in the heat of temporary af- 
fairs: she is another daughter of the 
leech, whom the yenal court has taken to 
wife, 
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Popular dissatisfaction may be 
traced throughout Edward L's reign 
from the day on which he mounted 
the throne. The following song, 
says Mr. Wright, seems to have 
been popular soon after his accession ; 
and it is written in Latin and Anglo- 
Norman, in order that it might be 
sung more generally. In the MS. 
cach stanza of the Tatin is followed 
by the corresponding stanza in Anglo- 
Norman. Between the Latin lines 
of the first stanza is left space appa- 
rently for music. We shall give the 
Anglo-Norman version only, which 
may serve as a specimen of that 
language. ‘This is from the Harl. 
MS. 746, fol. 103 :— 


Song on the Times. 


* Amur gist en maladie, charité est nafre ; 
Ore regne tricherie, hayne est engendre, 
Boidie ad seignurie, pes est mise suz pé ; 
Fei n’ad ki lui guie, en prisun est lie. 


lerray ke ne vus die, ne vaut ore 
escripture ; 
Mes cum fust endormie e tapist dreiture, 
De la gent haye-avugle est la cure, 
Ke el ne dute mie venjance a venir dure, 


Les contre-estanz abatent li fiz de fe- 
lonie ; 

Lors perit seinté eglise, quant orgoil la 
mestrie, 

Ceo sustenent li prelaz ki s’i ne peinent 
mie, 

Pur dreiture sustenir nolent perdre vie. 


Pes est acravanté e amur refreidie ; 

La terra est desconforté e de plur enmois- 
tie, 

Amur et amisté tut est anentie: 

N’iad nul ki ne quert confort et aye. 


Asez iad des orphanins grant doel de- 
menanz, 

Ki lur parenz sunt mis a fins, dunt il en 
sunt dolenz, 

Cil kien comencent furent mult pussanz, 

Sunt suzmis a le espeye, e plorent li 
parenz. 


Li enfans felons s‘en vunt la povere gent 
preer ; 

Li riches a tort enrichiz sunt de autri 
aver ; 

A peine i ad haute home ki cesse mal 
penser ; 

De hayne sunt haitez li felons esquier. 


De tote parz venent li bers ravisanz ; 

Ore perissent de pes e de la ley li sus- 
tenanz ; 

Enseignement refusent ces cruels tor- 
mentanz, 

Espleyt' ne poent fere cil ki vunt pre- 
chanz. 


justice. 


[ January, 


Si il se ne volent amender pur dit ne put 
fesance, 

Mes pur tuer quant ont poer ben ont la 
voillance ; 

l'restuz en funt ravine, de Deu n’en ont 
dotance. 

Cels metez a declin, 
jance !” 


sire Deu de ven- 


PRANSLATION,. 


Charity is wounded, love is sick ; per- 
fidy reigns, and malice is engendered. 
The fraud of the rulers prevails, peace is 
trodden under foot; faith fettered in 
prison is very desolate. At present, a 
Writing is of no use, but right and law 
lie as it were asleep, and the care of the 
wicked race is blind,—it has not suffi- 
cient foresight to fear the future. ‘The 
sons of iniquity crush those who resist ; 
the peace of the church perishes, and the 
proud reign. The wicked prelates sup- 
port this state of things by their supine- 
ness, for they refuse to suffer death for 
Peace being altogether over- 
thrown, love is cooled ; all the lend of 
England is moist with weeping, and all 
friendship and kindness has disappeared ; 
all seek consolation and quiet. ‘The little 
orphans lament the loss of their father, 
and, deprived of their mother, they sor- 
row in the midst of hunger ; they who at 
first were very powerful now fall by the 
sword, and their parents weep. Lo! 
wicked children rob the poor; lo! the 
wealth of the rich is increased by exact- 
ing gifts; almost all the nobles 
their time in contriving evil ; 
esquires delight in malice. Lo! the 
rapacious men appear on every side 
lo! the supporters of peace and justice 
perish ; these cruel butchers despise 
doctrine, and the holy preachers have no 
effect. ‘These men will not be amended 
by the force of sermons, nor do they 
make any account of the lives of men ; 
they all plunder together, like robbers. 
Take vengeance upon them, O God ot 
vengeance ! 


Spe nd 
the mad 


The complaints of the oppression 
of the poor by the rich, and the 
general corruption of the times, are 
repeated in the following reign. But 
we do not quote the following song 
in order merely to repeat a ery which 
has been echoed in every age, and 
resounds in the ears of the * pro- 
genies vitiosior” now breathing, but 
to exhibit a specimen of philological 
phenomena, to which we have quoted 
an allusion. “The piece, probably,” 
says Mr. Wright, “ deseribes th 
state of feeling amongst many in the 
earlier days of this king's ‘reign :” 
(MS. Reg. 12, ¢. xii. fol. 7, of the 
reign of Edward LL.)— 
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Song on the Times, 


‘ Quant honme deit parleir, videat qua 
verba loquatur ; 

Sen covent aver, ne stultior inveniatur. 

Quando quis lequitur, bote resoun reste 
therynne, 

Derisun patitur ant lutel so shal he 
wynne. 

En seynt eglise sunt multi sepe priores ; 

Summe beoth wyse, multi sunt infe- 

feriores. 

mon may mest do, 

suum manifestat, 

In donis also, si vult tibi pramia prevstat. 

Ingrato benefac, post hwe a peynete verra ; 

Pur bon vin tibi lac non dat, nec rem 
tibi rendra, 

Sensum custodi, quasi mieu valt sen ge 
ta mesoun ; 

[hah thou be mody, robur nichil est sine 
resoun. 

Lex lyth doun over al, fallax fraus fallit 

P ubique ; 

\nt love nys bote smal, quia gens se 
gestut inique. 

Wo walketh wyde, quoniam movet ira 
potentes : 

Ryht con nout ryde, quia vadit ad in- 
sipientes. 

Dummodo fraus superest, lex nul nout 
lonen vy londe ; 

Et quia sic res est, ryth may nout rad- 
lyche stonde. 

Fals mon freynt covenaunt, 
tibi dicat ‘ habebis.’ 

Vi dabit un veu gaunt, 
postea flebis. 

Myn ant thyn duo sunt, qui frangunt 
plebis amorem ; 

Ce feat pur nus sunt facienda sewpe do- 
lorem. 

resoun dampnificat, et paucis est data 
resoun ; 

Resoun certificat, 
tresoun, 

Pees may nout wel be, dum stat per no« 
mina bina ; 

Lord Christ, that thou se, per te sit in 
hiis medicina! 

Infirmus moritur, thah 
bysyde ; 

Vivus dec ipitur,nis non that her shal abyde 

lels plusours troverez, qui de te plu- 
rima prendrount ; 

Au dreyn bien verrez, quod nullam rem 
tibi rendrount. 

Esto pacificus, so myh thou welde thy 


When tunc velle 


quamvis 


lene les mon 


confundit et omnia 


lechcraft ligge 


wylle ; 

\lso veridicus, ant stond pro tempore 
stille. 

Pees seit en tere, per te, Deus, alma po- 
testas ! 


Defendez guere, ne nos invadat egestas. 

God Lord Almyhty, da pacem, Christe 
benigne ! 

hou const al dyhty, fac ne pereamus in 
igne |” 
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TRANSLATION. 


When a man has to speak, let him 
consider what words he utters ; he ought 
to pay attention to them, lest he appear a 
fool. When any one speaks, unless rea- 
son rest therein, he is laughed at, and so 
he shall gain little. In holy church, 
there are often many who hold advanced 
situations ; some are wise, many are in- 
ferior. When aman may do most, then 
he exhibits his will,—in gifts also, if he 
will, he gives thee presents. Do a kind- 
ness to an ungrateful man, and after- 
wards he will scarcely look at you ; he 
will not even give you milk for good 
wine, nor will he make you any return, 
Take care of thy intellect as of a thing 
which is worth more than thy house ; 
although thou be moody, strencth is no- 
thing without reason. Law lies down 
over all, false fraud deceives every 
where ; and there is but little love, bes 
cause people conduct themselves wick« 
edly. Woe walks wide, since anger 
moves those who are powerful ; right 
cannot ride, because it goes to the igno- 
rant. Now that fraud is alive, law will 
not dwell in the land; and since the 
matter is in that position, right may not 
easily stand, ‘lhe false man breaks 
his promise, although he say to thee, 
«« Thou shalt have it.” He will scarcely 
give an old glove ; thou shalt afterwards 
weep. Mine and thine are two, which 
break the love of the people; these two 
for us will cause frequent grief. ‘Treason 
injures, and reason is given to few ; rea- 
son makes sure, while treason confounds 
all things. Peace may not well be 
while it stands by two names. Lord 
Christ, do thon look to it; through ‘Thee 
may there be a medicine for these’ things ! 
The sick man dies, although the art of 
medicine lie by his side; the living man 
is deceived, there is none who shall 
abide here. You will find many such 
as will take very much from you; in the 
end, you will see well, that they will re- 
turn you nothing. Be pacific, so mayst. 
thou possess thy will; also a teller of 
truth, and stand for the time still. May 
there be peace in the land, through Thee, 
God, kind power; forbid war, lest want 
invade us. Good Lord, Almighty, give 


yeace. O benignant Christ! Thou 
canst do all things; hinder us from 


perishing in the fire. 


We shall take one more of these 
pieces which will furnish an English 
specimen, also written in the reign 
of Edward II. It appears to be di- 
rected against the gay fashions in 
ladies’ clothing, which became pre- 
valent, we are informed by Mr. 
Wright, about this time, and seem 
even to haye been aped by the mid- 
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dle and lower ranks. The song, 
however, has nothing to recommend 
it but its mere curiosity. It is 
taken from the Harl. MS. 2253, 
fol. 61 :— 


Against Pride in the Ladies. 


** Lord that lenest us lyf, ant lokest uch 
an lede, 
For te cocke with knyf nast thou none 
nede ; 
Bothe wepmon ant wyf sore mowe drede, 
Lest thou be sturne with strif, for bone 
that thou bede, 
in wunpe 
That monkunne 
Shulde shilde bem from sunne. 


Nou hath prude the pris ineveruche plawe; 
By mony wymmon un-wis y sugge mi 
sawe, 
For 3ef a ledy lyne leid after lawe, 
Uch a strumpet that ther is such drahtes 
wl drawe ; 
in prude 
Uch a screwe wol hire shrude 
Thah he nabbe nout a smoke hire 
foule ers to hude. 


Furmest in boure were boses y-broht, 
Levedis to honoure ichot he were 
wroht ; 
Uch gigelot wol loure, bote he hem habbe 
soht ; 
Such shrewe fol soure ant duere hit hath 
a boht ; 
in belle 
With develes he shule duelle, 
For the clogges that cleveth by here 
chelle. 


Nou ne lacketh hem no lyn boses in to 
beren ; 
He sitteth ase a slat swyn that hongeth 
is eren. 
Such a joustynde gyn uch wrecche wol 
weren, 
Al hit cometh in declyn this gigelotes 
geren ; 
upo lofte 
The devel may sitte softe, 
Ant holden his halymotes ofte. 


Zef ther lyth a loket by er outher eje, 
That mot with worse be wet for lat of 
other leje ; 
The bout and the barbet with frountel 
shule fe3e ; 
Habbe he a fauce filet, he halt hire hed 
heje, 
to shewe 
That heo be kud ant knewe 
For strompet in rybaudes rewe.” 


TRANSLATION. 


Lord, that givest us life, and regardest 
every people,—to......with knife thou 
hast no need ;—both man and woman 
sorely may dread, lest thou be stern 
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with wrath, for the boon that thou askest, 
in }oy—that mankind should shield them. 
selves from sin. 

Now pride hath the prize in every 
play ; of many unwise women I say my 
saw,—for if lady’s linen is laid after 
law,—every strumpet that there is such 
draughts will draw ;—in pride — every 
shrew will clothe herself, though she 
have not a smock to hide her dirty tail. 

First in bower were bosses brought,— 
to honour ladies, I wot they were wrought ; 
—every giglot will lour, unless she have 
them sought ;— such shrew full sourly 
and dearly hath bought it;—in hell,— 
with devils they shall dwell,—on ac- 
count of the clogs which hang by their 
jowls. 

Now they want no linen to bear 
bosses in ;—they sit like a slit swine 
which hangs its ears. Such a justling 
contrivance every wretch will wear,— 
that these giglots’ gear all comes to no- 
thing ;— on high—the devil may sit 
softly,—-and hold his sabbaths often. 

If there lies a locket by ear or eye,— 
that may with worse be wet, for lack of 
other lye; the but and the barbel with 
frontlet shall quarrel ;—if she have a 
false fillet, she hold her head high,—to 
show—that she is famous and well 
known—for a strumpet in the ribalds’ 
ranks, 


We trust we have exhibited sufii- 
cient to enable the reader to form 
some idea of the light which this 
collection of documents throws upon 
the Middle Ages,—a period which 
till recently was so sweepingly stig- 
matised as dark, that a notion of 
any thing like a literature was never 
entertained. Warton did much to 
dispel the gloom in which these 
ages were enveloped, when he brought 
before the world his specimens of 
their poetry. Ellis successfully oc- 
cupied the same interesting field of 
research; and a host of subsequent 
labourers are daily rendering the 
study of our earliest vernacular 
poetry more popular. 

The editor announces his inten- 
tion, at some future period, to form 
a second volume, which will be con- 
tinued to the fall of the House of 
York, in the person of the crook- 
backed Richard II. 


“ The wars of Edward III. produced 
many songs, both in Latin and in English ; 
as did also the troubles which disturbed 
the reign of his successor. With the 
end of the reign of Edward I1., how- 
ever, we begin to lose sight of the 
Anglo-Norman language, which we shall 
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not again meet with in these popular 
effusions. During the fifteenth century, 
political songs are less numerous, and 
also less spirited. With it, we are intro- 
duced to a dark period of literature and 
science. It was the interval between 
the breaking up of the old system, and 
the formation of the new one which was 
to be built upon its ruins. When we 
come to the wars of the Roses, so fatal to 
the English nobility and gentry, the 
page even of history becomes less inter- 
esting, because it is less intellectual : 
the great mental workings which had in- 
fluenced so much the political move- 
ments of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were replaced by the reckless 
and short-sighted bitterness of personal 
hatred, and the demoralising agency of 
mere animal force. As it had required 
a long age of barbarism and ignorance to 
sweep away even the latest remnants of 
ancient pagan splendour, before the site 
was fit to build up the beautiful edifice 
of Christian civilisation ; so it seemed as 
though another, though a shorter and 
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comparatively less profound, age of bar- 
barism was required to turn men’s minds 
from the defective learning of the schools, 
aud the imperfect literature to which 
they had been habituated, and to break 
down old prejudices and privileges, 
which were but impediments in the way 
of the new system that came in with the 
Reformation.” 


The volume contains an Appendix, 
consisting of extracts from the in- 
edited metrical chronicle of Peter 
Langtoft, which is already well known 
through the English version of 
Robert de Brunne, which was printed 
by ‘Thomas Hearne ; and also a very 
curious English poem on the “ Evil 
Times of Edward I1.,” from the 
Auchinleck MS. at Edinburgh. 

With this work we close for the 
present our inquiry into the nature 
and merits of the Society’s publica- 
tions. 


A LETTHER FROM MR. BARNEY BRALLAGHAN, PIPER AT THE 
PADDY’S GOOSE PUBLIC-HOUSE, RATCLIFFE HIGHWAY, 
TO OLIVER YORKE, EXQUIRE 5 


CONTAINING 


A DIVARTING ACCOUNT OF THE LATE RICHARD ALFRED MILLIKIN, 
AUTHER 0’ “ THE GROVES OF BLARNEY,” AND SOME OF HIS KINTEMPORARIES. 


Parr I. 


Paddy’s Goose, Ratcliffe Highway, 
2 in the mornin, Dec. 27,1841. 
Derr Sur,—Ther is something ig- 
sthramely affecting in the ups and 
downs and revolutions of the world 
we lives in. 1 man sets owt in life 
ass a ginlman, and ends his kareer in 
the wurkhous, or maybe, in Bottamy 
Bay with the wild Injuns. Another 
begins ass a sweep, or a prize-fithur, 
or a poet, and finishes his deys in 
Parlment, dinin, and coortin, and 
duellin, and rakin, and gamblin, and 
in fakt enjyin awl the plesshures of 
igsistince, with Lords, and Dooks, and 
Mark-I-ses, and the Kountess of Blis- 
sinton, and Kurnil Orilee, and that 
purty ginlmun Misther Kount Alfrey 
Dursay, and the rist of the darlints that 
has plinty o’ money and nothin to doo. 
A 3d commincis bi being like my 
cozen Fargus O'Connor, one o’ thim 
spoutin counsillors that is cault 
O’Connell’s Tail; and ’tis awl a toss 
of a farden whether he konkludes his 
VOL. XXY. NO, CXLY. 


coorse in the lows of Commums or 
the Fleet prisn. So that the hole of 
this life is but unsartenty ; and whin 
wee seems most fermly fixed in helth, 
or rank, or stayshun, maybee it is 
thin wee are neerest to owr dounfaul : 
bein, ass Lushan finely sez, like bub- 
bles that is portly and well-lookin 
for a few moments, but soon goes to 
the wind ; or leavs that falls at the 
fust blast, which is the butyful kim- 
parison of Homer. 

I hay bin led in2 these moryal re- 
flexions on the instability of hewman 
things, by conthrastin my presunt 
kondishun ass a poor piper, with my 
former rank ass own man 2 my late 
masther, Mr. Millikin—1 of the da- 
centest, darlintest, and thruest genl- 
men that ever supped butthermilk, 
or throd in shoo lether. Well may 
Lsey, Tempora mutanthur,—the times 
is althered with me sinse I left the 
Imrald Ile, and swate Saint Pathrick’s 
Key, in the swate sittee of Cork, in 

Fr 
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won of Martin Konway's steem- 
packers that thravels 5 nots a-day. 
Thin [ wos lite and gay like a but- 
therfiy, and thought myself as grate 
us ould Cupid Palmerstun, though 
his parquisits was larger than mine, 
and his sham pain maybee betther 
than the mountain Jew of Munsther. 
i was a spring-heeld chap 2, and cud 
cleer a 5-bar gate, or a mill-pond, 
whin flyin from a bum or a gager, 
ass esily ass I cud say thrapstick. 
[ had 15 goolden soverins in my 
breeches poket, neatly stitchd in 2 
my phob; and my wife was not a 
hole munth marred, so that av coorse 
the honey (or the thraykle, ass Lurd 
Byrom snearinly kauld it), had nt bin 
izshaustid ; and we had no chilther, 
only 1 commin. At present I hav 9 
smaul babbis, witch Judy tills me is 
railly mi owne, 2 support; and my 
helpmate, though she helps me 2 ate 
the mate, I’m sorry 2 say nivir helps 
me 2 get it: so that we ar awl like 
the late ministhry, livin frum hand 
2 mouth; and badly off we'd bee, 
onely that Lord Milbourn sumtimes 
givs me wife a thrifle ov change, for 
he and she was onse igquainted, whin 
his lorship were in Ireland ass Misther 
Lamb —though, God knows, he was 
always more of a Ram than a Lamb. 
However, “ Needs must whin the 
divil drives ;” and if Iam poorer in 
poket than whin I left the butyful 
sittee, 1 am wondherfooly emproovd 
in larning ; and I may without van- 
nittee diglare that I can argufy in 
meataphysics, doxology, theology, 
kronology, the classicks, and in 
logicks, kraniology, fillosophy, jo- 
graphy, et omne quod exit in phy, as 
well as most of the Stinkomalee 
jugglers, or cruel Charley Porther, 
the flogging schoolmasther :— 
POA:ns xoipavs rtyvns.—ANACREON. 
Professor of the R(h)odian art, 


as that wit, Tom Ilood, onse cristened 
him in Cork. Nothin improoves a 
rale Irishman sow much ass takin a 
tower ; and pozitiy | am that few of 
the stay-at - home - and - die - and-be- 
damnd suns of Saynt Pathrik cud 
kompait with Misthur Barney Bral- 
laghan in pullite littheratyour and 
nollidge oy the wurld. Thay duv- 
vine Shigspayr, in 1 of his mortyal 
thraggidis, which Mick Reedy is 
threatunin 2 rayvive, with lots of 
gunpowthur, splindhur, and ig- 
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sthraimly dikkhorus sulloons (moar 
shaim 2 the naigur 2 turn the poor 
gerls owt o’ the hous), verry throoly 
sez,— 

“‘ Home-keeping youths have ever homely 

wits.” 

For mi part, I nivir had any grate 
likin for stayin stuk in Core; and 2 
my praydilixshun for thravellin | 
atthribyutes much of the larnin, wit, 
an poethree I pussisses. The juice 
more tiresum plasis is 2 be found 
than Blakpool, or the Chambur of 
Kommers, or Bull Dog Lane, or the 
Kork Liberhairy, with thim ittarnul 
preeshts aulwaiz reedin new novvils, 
when ‘tis thair brayveearry thay aut 
2 be studdyin, or lookin afthur the 
poor, and the old and infeebld. 2 
be sure and sarten, it greevs me soar 
2 be awey frum the rail prayties, 
and the jaynooine puttheen, in which 
the unholey blinkurs of a gager nivir 
glansd, and the darlint Irish gerls, 
with thair butyfool dark ize :— 


“*O blandos oculos et inquietos, 
Et quadam propria nota loquaces, 
Illic et Venus et leves amores 
Atque ipsa in medio sedet voluptas,” 
(ALetnivs) 


as the charmin Lattn pote, in the 
Anthology, so purtilly sings; wich, 
bee the weigh, rimminds me of the 
opinin of one of Mick Drayton's 
Aphrodisian sunnits :— 


“Bright star of Beauty, in whose eyelids 
sit 

A thousand nymphlike and enamour’d 
graces — 

The goddesses of Memory and Wit, 

Which there in order take their several 
places.” 


Och, manny’s the flurtayshun I had 
with thim whin I wair a yung reak ; 
and manny a sthroal I tuk in sweet 
Luvver’s Wauk with my darlin —, 
now no moar. Thin I thot of nothin 
but rompin with the fayr six; and 
ofshtin hay I tould my fathur kin- 
fissur that nothin wud doo—aul his 
lixshurs, and lessuns, and skouldins 
was of no ewse; for I sez, I has maid 
the saim vow as Mimnernus :— 


Tsévainy ore eos enxtrs ravee utro 
» » 
Keurradin Pidorns nus utiduya dwoa Ms EUV 


Och, may life forsake me, and the divil 
take me, 
If ever I'll desart the fair ; 
So yain’s yer praching, likewise yer 
taching, 
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Bright eyes and kissing is my only 
care. 

But, by the holey Dik Martin, here's 
Misthriss Brallaghan jis kummin in, 
and so Lie skip over that part for the 
pressunt, or els tisnt kissis or kum- 
plimints sheed giv me, the purty 
darlin, Ochone, hoo but a spoonnee 
wud be tide 2 a wife and 9 smaul 
hungree chilthur, like an ould tin- 
kettl on a dog's tail :— 


“‘ Al molino ed al sposa, 
Sempre mancha qualche cosa.” 


Ital. Prov. 


Well, as I was sayin, Ime a dif- 
ferent man now from what I was 
whin poor Misther Richard livd, and 
sung the air of “ The Groves of 
Blarney,” and was boon kimpanion 
with that glorous soale Docther Ma- 
ginn, and Jak Boyle, and Phrank 
Mahony the preesht, and that rake 
of the wurld Goold-Spickticles, and 
the rest of the roaring blaids of 
Cork’s fair sittee. I had then, the 
Lord bee praisd, nythur chick nor 
shild, nor wife, nor any uther en- 
kumbranse, baggige, or botheration, 
so that I thravelled abowt the koun- 
thry with mee masther ass happee 
ass the daiz is long: and it wus att 
this peryod, undher the tuishun of 
the Dockther, and sumtymes of his 
Ravaranse, that I pickt up the littl 
Grake and Latn and Frinsh that Eye 
knows. My masther was sew fond 
of mee, that no step cud he teak 
withowt kinsultin me upon it; and 
Father Mahony and the uther nobl 
genlemen thrated mee moar like 1 
of thimsels, then a poore by frum 
Malow. Poore Misther Millikin 
(mey the aingels make hiz bed in 
Ilevn!) was a phine spesiment of 
the Irish genlmen, before Cokneeism 
invaded the land of the Greene, and 
that brazen theef O’Konnl started up 
to deemoryalize the kounthree, and 
pluk the poor peepl of the little that 
the skenning Grand Jurees left in 
theyr pokets. (Och, may the divil 
run awey with him is my _praier 
fram morning till nite.) Misther 
Richard, ass I sed before, was as 
gallunt a fella ass ivir stept. Hee 


was 6 pheet hi, and his lims were 
proporshund 2 his steature ; but hiz 
appeerense was far frum bein the 
best of him, for within his brest beat 
ass nobl and as manly a hart ass ivir 
Sthreange enuff it is that, 
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afther this kimmendashun, I shud 
hay 2 ad that hee was an nutturney 
in Kore; but his onesty may bec 
akcountid for, bi steatin that hee 
nivir praktist at his purfission, and 
paid littl regard 2 aither Coak or 
Littletun, or Sur Willym Blaxtum— 
awl his tym bein spint over his 
tumler of punch with the larnd 
Dockthur, and the pye-hous Preesht, 
and that roage Boyle, and that deer 
joke of a man Misther Tom Crough- 
ton Croaker ; and amung thimselves 
they kimpozed pomes and _ songes, 
and essays thramatical and kritikal, 
that igsited the wundher of the hole 
toun and conthry for myles and 
myles round. Kork was abowt the 
tyme of which I am now ritin ass 
dul a pleace ass ivir Eye saw. The 
Whitebois (mee poore fathur was 1, 
rest his sow] !) did but igkashunally 
kyl a parsun, and justasses of the 
pace was onely now an thin roastid 
alive phor amuzemint. Praching 
buiks and saynts (I verily beleeves 
thay was Muggletonians or Scheme- 
ronians—sartainly aither 1 or the 
uther) was skatherd up and doun 
ass thik ass daysies throo the kountee ; 
and the phew sinnurs that remaind 
seemd 2 hav got thurolly tired of 
brakin the tin kommandmints. The 
manly sports and rashunel recray- 
shuns oph owr aunts-sisters, whin 
Vinegar Hill (what a pitty that Dik 
Dowdn didnt liv thin—he’d hav 
sowld lots o’ vinegar to the souldiers, 
for wee awl knows they was ankshus 
to take it) and the Volunteers shedd 
sow much gloary on owr iland, was 
like Misthur Moore’s last rose of 
summor, or Whiggry and Thrickry, 
departed and gon. Pike manufac- 
turees was quite blown, and theyr 
owners gon 2 the doggs,— which av 
coorse manes the Insolvunt Dettors 
Court utturneys. Oakn shilelees was 
purchast ass kureeositees, and re- 
gardid ass the prensepal ornamints 
of Mooseums (1 of thim was sint 2 
the late king, and tis sed his madjesty 
ophten thried it on Jonny Russis 
pate, 2 the grate damage of the oak, 
it must B addid) : and the word Irish- 
man, onse the spritely sio—(what the 
juice is the wurd ?—oh yis!)—sino- 
nim of Rake and Roistherer, had 
amost begun to signefi Methodist and 
Dullard. Our Piprs (littl noshun I 
hadd thin of endin my days ass 1) 
was, like our Irish wulf dogges, a 
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race igstinct ; our butther-brogued 
Preeshts, w ho taulkt nothin but good 
Irish and Kerree Grake, was gon the 
weigh of awl phlesh (och, they was 
the genlmen that new how 2 liv!) ; 
and menny of owr choisest joakers 
gave up theyr sperrits, began to gro 
religious, and —Judy, asthore, retch 
mee the gin—I diglare it makes me 
sik —absolutely wore prair-books in 
theyr pokets, lookt demurely, and 
wint at times to church. Phun and 
fitin, frollik and potheen, wit and 
hous-burnin !—by Jakurs, they was 
littl bettr than the meer shaddus of 
their former selvs; and whiniver 
they was indulgd in, was all-2-gether 
distitute of that gloryous  slashin, 
dashin, whackin, dare-divil humer, 
which our harty 24-tumler aunts- 
sisters and granfathurs infewsd in2 
thim. Evn jeweling — that dear, 
darlint rimnant of owr ould Irish 
fistivitees, ass Misther Croker usd too 
cawl it—were fadin awey by digrees. 

Mantuns was onelee rerelee rigkired 
by the ginlmin; limbs was more 
rerely shott off: and the konsiquinse 
ware that the gun-makurs and pay- 
shont-makurs, bi which clas I means 
the midikel dockthers, wint upun 
theyr stools of melankully, like Mas- 
ther Steevn in Bin Jonson's play, 
and wore crepe upon theyr hatts for 
greef. The undhertakurs felt haf 
inklind to berry thimsils in theyr 
oun coughins—bad cess to em, I 
nivir liked theyr Iuks; and the 
grave-diggurs, poore fellus, tuk to 
whisky dhrinkin, and dyed dhrunck, 
ass Irishmen awlways shud. Faix, 
it wud be hard to find a site more 
melamkully than 2 luk upon a 
kounti sich ass owrs, with its broad 
acres ass phlat ass a pankac, which 
seamd ass if bi Pruyidinse itself de- 
sined to bee the palesthra of pistol- 
ling, thus bi degrees loosin its hi 
karacther fur braverie and _pluk, 
and purdusin no new triumfs in the 
korner’s inquist line, in order to keap 
aliv and imortel its fire-atin feam— 

“« Exigua ingentis retinet vestigia fama, 
Et magnum, infelix, nil nisi nomen habet.” 


But melamkully ass it was we was 
obleegd to endure it: weepin and 
wailin we found 2 bee of no use on 
erth ; although meny and menny a 
kurs lowd and deap hay Eye heerd 
my masther and the preesht bisto on 
the march of humbugg and sivili- 
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sashun. Awl Mileshuns knows, or 
aut 2 kno, that fitin is the rale bade 
of onnur; and hair-thriggrs, airly 
risin, long fasis, 12 pasis, and lint, 
is the perfic simbles of thrue Irish 
shivelree. Mennee a tym I wunthers 
whot that fitin Fitzgarld, or that 
blak bulley Aigen, or sum moar oy 
thim prime pups, wud seay if they 
cud cum 2 life agen, and see genlemen 
thried fur there livs by a pak ov 
ignoran jurors (awl of thim shop- 
keaprs), mearly becos they had prays 
blone out a set of brains in an onnor- 
abl mannur. Begonny’s, thay'd B 
disgustid with the kounthry, and ud 
prey 2 b sent bak too ther ould 
quarthirs agin. Boot aufool ass 
things was thin, thay wos not haf 
so bad as thay is at pressent, when 
the peeple—more sheam 2 em—has 
takn 2 the Timpirense humbug, and 
whin riottin and abduxions, plesshure 
and prokther-shutin, is aultogethir 
swep out of the iland. 

1 thinks it were sumtym befoar 
the peryod of which I now rites, 
that that wittee rattl Jak Boyle—or 
ass he were kauld, the Admirabl 
Kriktn of Kore—startid that mose 
Mileeshin of aul paryodicalls, the 
Kork Freehoulder. Eviry 1 who hass 
bin so happee ass 2 payroose the 
peagis of that wundherfool prent 
mus confiss that they was the risip- 
tickls of grate illoquinse, grate irru- 
dishun, and a wit so starry, so bril- 
liant, so lushyusly yit coily lassivyus, 
that its aiquil is in trooth rareley 2 
be found, igsipt of coorse in Frasier’s 
Magazeen, and Blakwud whinivir Eve 
rites in it, or maybee the Times whin 
I givs a lading artikl 2 Misther Dee- 
lane (he’s an Irishman, and Eye has 
a likin for em awl, and dus whativir 
I kan 2 sarve em); and the hauty 
motto which Misther Boyle selektid 
for hiz papir may be rigardid and 
quotid as the best tipe of the feerlis- 
niss and bould energy of libill with 
which it was konduktid — 


“ Yes, Lam proud —I must be proud to 
see 
Them not afraid of God, afraid of me.” 


Amung its konthributers was rankt 
min the most igstinguisht of the dey ; 
and its fame had pinithratid so far, 
that seviral and seviral artikls was 
sent over 2 Misther Byle awl the 
weigh from Amerrikey,— but in 
coorse thay nivir appeerd, for thim 
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Yankees nose nothin of kumpusition. 
Maginn—the thranscendent Dock- 
ther Maginn—ware its prensepl ri- 
thur. Preesht Mahony were anuther. 
ile it was whoo rote the [lixshun 
squibs, the Foundlin Hospitl fillip- 
piks, and the epigrams fur the ledas. 
Croughtun Crokur—oh ye darlint 
littl man, tis I that likes you! — 
kannonadid the Brunswik Klub. The 
kritickhell diparment were undher 
the manidgmin of Din Lardnur 
(badly enuff he done it, God nose !) ; 
and 2 me, Misthur Brallaghan, the 
shoopurintindens of the Poet's Kor- 
ner were committid. The Rivirin 
Tom Megwire diskantid on the 
praysis of the gerls; and Misther 
Boyle himself on the prazes of 
potheen. Dan O’Konnl—him that 
they cauls the Big Beggarman—him 
that, like the igspirin whale of' that 
purty pote, Misther Edmun Waller, 


‘Threatens ruin with bis monstrous tail”’ 
(Summer Islands), 


—sumtimes gev us a pulletikall let- 
ther in ulogy or abuice (as the humer 
sthruk him) of the bluddy Whigs ; 
and the dilikit ‘Tom Moore, from his 
sylven cottage at Ashburne, Darby- 
shire, fraquintly conthributid a poet- 
ikel thrifle on kisshis and theology. 
My cozen Fargus 2 ware admittid 
ass a konthributur bi mi intherist ; 
but Misthur Boyl nivir ped him 
aneething for his mannyskripts, for 
thay skearsly was worth the hee of 
prentin ; altho I rumimburs | of his 
puns that were verry gud. Misther 
Danl O'Konnl 1 dey braggd and 
hoastid of his long tail, and awl the 
inflooinse he possist, and sich like. 
‘This nettld Fargus very much, but 
hee tuk no notis at the time; but 
soon afther Danl lost a kuppl of 
elickshuns, and 7 or ate of his tail- 
joints was thrun out. “ Bee the livin 
Jingo,” sez he to Fargus—they was 
grate cronees thin—* bee the livin 
Jingo,” sez he, “ Ime afeard my Tail 
is dyin awey bi digrees.” My cozen 
laft; and takin up a Homer, he 
put Dannel’s fingr on the follying 
passidge :— 
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Marre THA’ ds xmas cv xarapbicbas cvy 
sxtivy 
NPsrA25.*— Odyssey, lib. ii. v. 183. 


The minnit Dan saw it, he turned 
blew in the mug like a dyin Lasscar, 
and ass I hopes 2 be saved was 
obleedgd 2 be suppoartid in 2 a 
chair, whare hee lay for a long tyme 
dog-sik, untel a glas of burnt sper- 
rits releevd him. But revenons & nos 
moutons,—let us return to our mut- 
ton, which av coorse manes Fargus. 
My poor cozen ware of grate use to 
Misthur Boyl,—for hee used 2 fite 
all the jewels that the squibs in the 
Freehowder purvoakd ; and as O’- 
Konnr was a crak shot, no 1 kaird 
much 2 demand sattisfaxshun, so 
that wee libilld and blakgardid away 
ass we thot propr. I remimbir well 
what a hullabulloo was aul about 
Kork whin Fathur Mahony pur- 
poozed that the heds of the poor 
gerls in the Hous of Industhry shud 
bee shaivd for insubordinashun. The 
fax of that kais was ass follus: Ma- 
hony had rote a pamfleet, which he 
publishd undher the title of, A modest 
Proposal for Shaving Cats by Moon- 
light. ‘This was 1 of the most ig- 
strawrdinery purduxions that iver 
fell frum the pin of human being, 
and so mity grate an outkri did it 
kreeate in Core, and sich a showr of 
joaks, and puns, and reddicule did it 
caul down upon the preesht’s hed, 
that he was absolewtly isshamed to 
shew his knows outside the doar, 
and as for praching a sarmin, it was 
quite out of the quistion. No 1 cud 
tell why his ravarinse had takn sich 
a dislyk 2 the feline spacies, as 2 
propoase that theyr whiskurs shud 
be shaved. Tom Hood sed every 
whair it was the mose barberous ne | 
that ever the Jaysuits had thot off. 
Maginn declared that the holy father 
evidently ped moar attinshun to the 
subjeck of cats than to hiz catechism : 
and at whativer teabl Mahony dined, 
the leddy of the hous nivir forgot 2 
ask him whether he was fond of caé- 
sup? The konsequinses to the fay- 
line thribe was awfool. Aul the 
cats of Kork fell in2 a catalepsy ; 


Thus freely translated by Oriver Yorku :— 


Your Tail ’s going fast to the devil, dear Dannel ; 
Your bluster and lies are becoming ridiculous ; 
Believe me, you seem in a very fair channel 
To spend next New Year's Dav with your patron Old Nicholas. 
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sum of the dockthurs sed it was a 
catarrh ; and the catastrophe were, 
that the poor dum annimuls was fis- 
sickd with a hole cataclysm of jollups, 
and epsur saultz, and magneesha, 
and sich like cathartics, a catalog of 
which would phil up 2 much of this 
peaper. The ownurs of the cats was 
2 be sure very much annoid with 
the preesht for what he dun; and 
althosome of the more vyolint thretnd 
to flea Father Mahony with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails whiniver thay cotch him, 
those that was mor moddherit con- 
tintid thimsils by takin cat-cauls in 
2 his ravarinse’s chapil, and pleyin 
on thim ass soon ass he bigan 2 say 
mass. Mahony was thin a guvven- 
nur of the Hous of Industhry—anny 
parson who ped 3 lb bein entitld 2 
be cauld bi that honrable appilla- 
shun—and in the coorse of manidg- 
mint, he 1 dey purpoazd that the fe- 
may] inmeats shud git no moar mate 
to 8, but be fed jal on fish. The 
poor gerls was raisinably vexd bi 
sich a suggeshun, and they entherd 
intoo a resulootion 2 giv the name of 
Katty Mahony 2 the preesht in fu- 
ture, for intherfairin so much in 
wimmen’s consarns. Ass soon ass 
Misther Mahonee heerd this, hee got 
up in the board-room, and proposed 
that the heds of all the femayls in 
the hous shud be shaivd—a motion 
which, meetin no secondher, dhroppd 
2 the ground, and the preesht was 
nonplushd. Boyl was ditarmined 
not 2 let this absurd and uselessly 
krooil suggistion pass off without re- 
prehinsion,—so hee rote in his Free- 
houlder the follyin remonsthrans to 
the preesht (whoo had also the nick- 
name of Quarrantotti—why, I niver 
culd diskiver) :— 


A sad Remonstrance from the Girls of the 
Poor-House to Quarantotti Mahony, on 
his proposing to have their heads shaved.* 


Quarantotti! Quarantotti ! 

Was it woman's womb begot thee ? 

Was it woman’s milk that fed thee ? 

Woman's tongue that taught and bred 
thee ? 


* Note by a Cork cousin of Mr. Brallaghan. 
above lines but the memorable encomiums on Sam Rogers by Lord Byron. 
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Did she cradle in her bosom 

‘Thy young limbs ere thou couldst use em? 
Did she watch above thy sleep,— 
Answer thy opening smile, and weep 
When sickness from thy infant eye 
Wrung the hot tear of agony ? 


Quarantotti! Quarantotti! 

Woman coup not have begot thee! 
Else some trace of gentler feeling, 
Softly o’er thy spirit stealing,— 
Something tender, kind, and human, 
Some one touch of love and woman 
Would come o'er thy heart that minute, 
And wake a thrill of pity in it. 


Shave our locks—oh Quarantotti ! 

Nature sure must have forgot thee 

By some oversight or blindness, 

W hen the milk of human kindness 

She was dealing out to man — 

Not even a drop left in the pan 

From which she skimmed the cream that 
made 

Her richest, rarest stock in trade, 

Was sprinkled o’er thy rugged breast— 

Rest, perturbed spirit, rest ! 


Tell us, tell us, Quarantotti ! 

Tell us why did fate allot thee 
Such a prying, bustling spirit, 

And not mix one grain of merit— 
Not one particle of sense 

With thy active impotence ! 
Within, without, above, below, 
We meet thee wheresoe’er we go; 
From post to pillar always trotting, 
For ever busy doing nothing, 

In industry you leave behind 

The devil in a gale of wind ; 

And his infernal majesty 

In mischief scarce surpasses thee. 
Not that we deem thy thought is ill, 
There may be goodness in thee still, 
But, then, it is so deep inherent, 

It never yet became apparent ; 

So fixed und rooted in thy heart, 
So wedded to thy inmost part, 
That never yet thy good intent 
E’en shew’d its nuse by accident. 


For once, humility forbearing, 

Pray let thy virtue take an airing ; 

’Tis now so long since it stirr’d out, 

’T will be ashamed, at first, no doubt ; 
Then, lest its ears with blushes tingle, 
Just let it take a cover’d jingle ; 

But on that day stay you within, 

For, e’en with your own virtue seen, 
Man would distrust his visual sense, 
And deem the latter a pretence. 

We can find no parallel for the 
Their 


bitterness is, however, inexcusable; for Mahony is far from being the gentleman 


they prefer to satirise. 


Few men have more talents, and no man has less humbug, 


than Father Frank; and whatever may be our opinion of his proposal to shave the 
heads of the poor girls in question, certain we are, that, in all respects, there is no 


better fellow, 
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Quarantotti! if you can, 

Mend your in and outward man ; 
Lower thy nose’s saucy cock, 

Lessen thy rrrx, curtail thy talk, 
Reform thy air, repress thy pride, 

And turn thy spectacles inside ; 

But if thou wilt neglect thy beads, 
Busying thy empty sconce with heads, 
Look to the tnstpr of thine own, 

And let our flowing locks alone. 


This rimonsthranse purdoosd the 
effeck which we had awl along 4 
seen. Father Mahony instuntly sint 
a challing 2 Boyl. “ Boyl tuk the 
cartil to Fargus, who cauld on the 
preesht inn an our, and offurd 2 sit- 
tle the differ at wons, purduicin at 
the same instent a brase of hors pis- 
tols. Mahony sed that hiz quarl 
wasnt with him, and dimandid Far- 
gus is rite to intherfere ? “ Nobuddy 
nose bitther than u,” sez mi cozen, 
“that I has the fire-atin dipartmin 
of the Freehouldher ; that Mr. Boil 
niver fites, and that Eye karris his 
pistols in hiz plaice :— 

Kas vuv osees txtive 
EMISTOAAS xouslo. 
Anacreon, Od. LX.” 


I doant no whether it were the effek 
of the pun, or the starn demainyour 
of my cozen, that had sich inflooinse 
with his ravarinse, but sartenly, from 
that day 2 this, hee niver agen sed a 
wurd about the bisniss; but hee 
and Byle wer iver afther ass thik as 
two theevs; and Mahony wint on 
riting for John ass uzuil. I inthro- 
dused this anekdoat for the purpuss 
of shoin, by xampl, the stile of Boyle's 
Freehouldher, the hardihood with 
which it was konduktid, and my 
cozen’s igslint manidgmint of the 
pikyouliar line in which he had 
bin pleacd. I now rayshoom mi 
dulleeneeashun of the differint ka- 
rackthurs that rote fur Boyle, and 
theyr fun and phrollik in Cork sit- 
tee. 

The igkayshinal meatins which 
Misther Boill hadd with his kon- 
thributhors, and the wild spoartif- 
niss of wit and pun which were 
shure to purvail wharivir the Dock- 
ther and Misther ‘Tom Croakr was 2 
b found, was the cheef serkimstunses 
that furst siggistud 2 Misther Milli- 
kin and Byle the noshun of startin a 
fun club in the sitty. The digline 
and faul of jewellin—far moar em- 
poartint than the digline of Roam— 
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and indeed awl uthir immuzemints, 
formd anuthir, but I sippozis a sack- 
onthery kunsidhersashun. They 
purpoazd the thing 2 the lads, and 
by me sowl it was kot at ass aigurlie 
ass a sthraw bi a drounin man. 
They russolvd that it shud bee formd 
in the throo attick fashun ; and with 
this daysine they ramsakd aul theyr 
klassickaul buks phur the purpuss of 
igstractin frum thim whativir illu- 
sions, riglashuns, and customes, was 
duly rigkisit :— 


“ All their rich tomes of learning ran- 
sack'd were 
To furnish ammunition for the club.” 
Sir Joun Deatam. 


They soon kimpild a pholyo of nol- 
lidge ; and this splindid MS. is now 
at my feat, bound shoopirbly, and 
distind for a nitch in the Brittish 
Mewseeum, that bein indeed the 
onelee sankshooary worthy of sich a 
visither. On the Dockthur’s pur- 
poaznl, the klub ware kault the 
Deipnosophists, which bein intirpretid 
manes, The Supper-Sages. Sivral 
perrparathory meatins was hild, and 
finally, on the fust iv May, 1820, the 
ginlemin unitid thimsils in2 a boddy, 
and bigeam thinsforth the Deipnoso- 
phists of Kork. ‘Thayr attire waz a 
soart of munkish roab of green vilvit, 
fastnd by silvir klasps in the sheap 
of a shamroge, and leasd round the 
waste bi a broad belt of satten, on 
which was wurkd bi a Frinch artist 
phiggers of the gardyan dayities of 
the klub—Vaynus, Bakkus, Pollux, 
and Preeapus (luv, dhrinkin, fitin, 
and skampin), the 4 klassik] divinitis, 
whoo, ass Fathur Franky Mahony 
purfainly sed, was well wurthy of 
the ravarinse of deevout Kristyuns 
thimsilvs. On thayr heds they woar 
a soart of Montero kap like that of 
mi Unkl Toby and the horpril, bound 
round the idges with seabl, and or- 
namintid in frunt with the goold 
badge of the sosiety—a dhrunkin 
fryer sthraddled ona hogshid. ‘These 
akkouthermints, with a flaggon, in- 
skribed with the neam, arms, and 
divicis of iviry mimbir, formd the 
hole parapharnealya of the feamus 
Deipnosophist Klub. The pleace of 
prisindint was givn 2 the renownd 
Maginn; Misthur Kroakur ware 
ippintid chaplin ; and the leat Pha- 
ther Prout was chozin 2 be hiz di- 
pity ; my coven Fargus retaynd hiz 
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ould please of publik champyon, 
boxur, and fire 8-ter ; James Roche, 
the lernd, akute, and blak-lettherd 
J. R. of the Gintlemen’s Magazeen 
(I onely wundhers whi it iz that he 
wud rite in sich a durty stoopid kim- 
pilashun of inane balderdash), was 
maid standhard bayrer ; and Charley 
Porther, L.L.D., kandl snuffer and 
bugl blower; Misthur Richard waz 
maid histhoriographer ; Dan Mack- 
lease—hurrauh, and 3 cheers for Dan! 
—Cork may will be proud of the 
future Sir Daniel, prisidint of the 
R. A.’s—hurrauh, I sey agen—was 
ippointid porthrait se John 
Ansther was poet lauryeat; and 
‘Yom Hood punsther in ordinary to 
the club. ‘The prensepal reviewers 
and magazeenurs of the dey was 
honord bi the pleasis of pipers (och 
my kurse upon the threade!) fid- 
dlirs, bozzoon-blowers, Jew’s-harp- 
ists, dhrum-baithurs, and __bottl- 
houldhers of the Klub, while the or- 
dinary numbirs was meerly rigkired 
2 abide bi the follyin statutts, dhrawn 
up bi that sli kustemur Barney 
Brallaghan himsilf :— 


ie 
Cantare, potare, amare, pugnare, pri- 
cepta sola Sociorum nostrorum sunto. 
Il. 
Crassus, sobrius, stultus, procul, pro- 
cul esto. 
11. 
Absit livor. 
frons candidus : 
Iv. 
Nulla confabulatio de Whiggis, Toriis, 
Radicalibus, Josepho Hume, aut ullis 
aliis latronibus, sit. 
v. 
Nullus whiskey, nisi furtim stillatus, 
ministretur. 


Sit mens 
sermo lepidus. 


Valeant cure. 
leta: 


vi. 
Nemo, nisi potus, discedat. 
Vil. 
Venus, Bacchus, Pollux, et Priapus, 
numina nostra sunto. 
Vill. 
Urbanus, hilaris, vinosus, huc venito. 
IX. 
Ministre, pulcherrime:, lepidissime, 
suavissima sunto. 
X. 
Osculare publicé licitum non sit. Sus- 
surrare, suspirare licitum sit. 
XI. 
Vinum aqua diluere licitum non sit. 
XII. 
Potatio perennis sit. 


Aul Kork has hard oy Austin’s 
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Tavirn (the ould Krown), sitivated 
kloas bi that soal and vinirabl rim- 
nent of Korcagia in hir premitiv 
deys of innosinse, Fishamble Lane. 
In this tavirn our meatins was helld. 
The klub-rome were a spayshus hap- 
part—(oh, Airin go bragh, fwhat was 
eye goin to rite? I'm cftin afeard 
(me pikkin up the wulgarisms of 
them koknees) appartmin; if it had 
bin smauller, it wud not hay bin 2 
kinfined for the sosietee, consistin ass 
it did of awl littl mm. Noboddy 
wud dhrame of exhibitin Docthur 
Maginn as an Irish joyant; and he 
ware, | thinks, the taullist of the set. 
But though smaul, they was rimark- 
ibl pugnayshus; and this aimyabl 
nashunal karakthurstig it were which 
maid Austin gintly hint, ass hee 
showd us (for I forgot 2 state that 
eye war one o’ thim, bein the hed 
pipr—may etarnal blazis taik it for 
pipurin—of the whole band, and 
sumtimes cork-dhrawr alsow) in 2 
the klub-rome the Ist time, that “in 
kais of a row or scrimmidg betune 
the genlemin—and the best of 
ginlments have theyr humers now 
and thin, whi wadn’t they? and if 
thay shud bee any chanse teak 2 
throin tumlirs or pewther at aich 
uthirs heds, ye persaivs, surs, why 
wadnt it be moar konvaynyent 2 
duk yer hed or 2 avide a blo in a big 
rome then in a little 1?” The foarse 
of this raysonin sthruk uz aul 
wons ; and wel it was that it did so. 
, ° ° , But eye wil 
In the wurs of 
Thomas Littl 


berry ould differs. 
my frin, Misther 
Moore, 
‘* They may sleep in the shade 
Where cold and unhonour’d their relics 
are laid.” 


Whethr Tom’s own riliks wil lie 
heerafther kould and wnhonord, I'me 
shure I kant sey; but thim Erls of 
Denbigh is a durty set, to let theyr 
relashun Fielding’s bones lie so—and 
no mistake. In this rome we hild 
our klub; the porthrets of the vay- 
rious mimbirs was hangd around. 
No mail sarvints was admittid or 
parmittid 2 attind. ‘This was a stand- 
in ordher, an nivir war dispinsd 
with. The purty gerls only had the 
entrée ; and eye mus doo Austin the 
justass of diglearin that a ripur, 
rosier, cosyer, gintler, and more 
merth-inspirin quire of damnsils nivir 
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britend the vishons of a Mehomatin 
then thos hee supplid ass ministherin 
aingls of the klub. 

Of our assoshuts it behoovs me 2 
giv sum ackount. At prusent eye 
shal notis onely the mose prominunt 
amung em. And fust, pre-eminint, 
and allone, stud 

WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D., 

okkepyin the pose of onnher not 
onely in his kipassity of prisindint, 
but awl so ass the gratist wit in the 
klub. No mann in it cud kimpose 
varsis quikur, or dhrink off hiz 
punch sooner ; and this, let mee tell 
ye, Misthur Yorke, is sayin a grate 
dail. Ihav alweys sed that nobuddy 
but Sir Waulther Skott cud addi- 
ketly diskribe Docthur Maginn. 
Fwhat Drhyden sed of the Dook of 
Buckinhim applies holely to our 
lernd prasiden. He is, indid, 


‘* A man so various, that he seems to be, 
' neg ; % 
Not one, but all mankind's epitomé. 


In 1 of thim fathers—I don’t igzakly 
rimimbir which, and eye is now 2 
leazy 2 look—TI wons mit the tarm, 
ave pveovevs—the myriad-minded 
man. Now, sich a one is Dockther 
Megin,—a man hoo nose iviry thing 
arthly, from pitch an toss 2 man- 
slauther. Thayologian, histhorian, 
poet, metafysishun, mattymathician, 
filosofur, freynologis, stunografist, 
phincer, boxur, orathur filologer, 
dhramatist, reviewur, sonnetteer, 
joaker, punsthur, docthur of laws, 
hoaxer, politickle economis, news- 
peaper edithur, wit, dooilist, pidis- 
threean, linguist, aritmethishun, 
O'Doherty, pamfleteer, and throo 
Tory to the backbone. Iph the ould 
saw, de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis cad yamp up in 2 flesh 
and blud, and teak upon itsilf the 
form of man, the sheap which it wud 
assoom wud be anuther Maginn. 
With abelitees kunfind 2 no singl 
bransh of entillickt, he shines bri- 
lyantly in awl, and raymines me 
moar then ani mann eye evir saw of 
Johnson’s ulogium on Voltaire, “ Vir 
acerrimi ingenii et multarum litera- 
rum.” That the Dockthur has dun 
ass much in hiz own wey for the 
good ould kaus as any man, eye kairs 
not hoo he mey be, let his manidg- 
mint of the Standhard, while it was 
his, attist ; let his stansh Konsarva- 
tiv artikls in Frasier, and Blackwud, 
and the Quarthurly, and whairiver 
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els the right is plaidid, attist ; and, 
abuv aul, “let his own good, hart 
adheerins to the caus of the ‘drach 
and the Konstitooshun, when boath 
seemd in deangir from theyr inni- 
mies, right nobly attist. Dockthur 
Magin haz niver thrimmd nor turnd 
his keat, nor praichd reepublikism 
and revolooshun, like that Southey, 
and uther durty naigers who have 
takn preseedins of him; he has stuk 
2 his partee like a man, and I sthrong- 
ly suspix that evn the best frins of 
the man at Greta (or Praytee) Hall, 
albeit hiz buk ov the Church, and his 
buk of Wat Tyler wudnt say that 
the good kaus owes ass much to him 
as 2 our own Docthur. Why the 
divil, then, dont Peel meak him 
chansiller of the Igscheker, a furren 
embassathur, or a lord of the Threa- 
sury, at least? or does he intind, 
like the pupil of Anaxagoras, to wait 
untl the lamp is expirin sloly in the 
soket ? 

But the abilitis of Maginn isnt hiz 
sole rekimmindayshun. Aint hee a 
fire-eather ? what nun o° the uther 
literary karikthurs of the age is. 
Aint hee like his ansisthor, of whom 
ould Homer himsilf spakes in glowin 
terms of prais ? 

METHN aradavroy Agni.— Ilias XV.v.302. 
Maginn a match for Mars. 


Wasnt he within an ace of blowin 
the livers and lites out of that Bark- 
lay ? And autnt he 2 be made a peer, 
or a barnet, if it wair for nothin els 
but shootin at a Radikell of that 
clas? Oh holy pokur how I wishis 
I war Prense Albert, and my wife 
Judy Quean of Inglond only for a 
sing] day. Wudnt I purvide for the 
litherary min, thin? and wudnt I 
meak the Docther Earl KillBarkly ? 
Blow me af I wudnt. 

The Dockthur iz in private the 
mose unaffektid man eye iver knoo. 
I has niver kinvarsed with him, that 
eye didnt feel ass if I had bin taukin 
2 Gay, or honest Mat Prior. Thesper- 
rit of gud natur baims awl about 
him. I nivir heerd him say a bitther 
thing ofany one. And this atthribute 
forms a rimmarkibl fayshure in hiz 
karikthur. Swift haz not ritten 
moar sevayr things of his ipponints, 
litherry and poleitickhell, than haz 
our Maginn. Bothe is unrivald in 
lanshin boalts of witherin sarkasm : 
bothe crushes at a singl sthroak. 
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But Dain Swift woz habityonally, and 
in ordinerry life a murrose sinik. 
Maginn, on the konthrery, laiz aside 
hiz satthur with hiz pin, and sthrikes 
only in prent. I haz sean him at 
awl howrs and in awl kumpanee ; in 
siknis and in hilth; bi his owne fire- 
side, and at the boords of uthers. 
Aulweys he war the saim ;—the gay, 
gudhumord man of jaynius, whooz 
kinversashun rissimbld rayther a brite 
vollem of fillosofee, anikdoat, histhery 
and whim, than the meer kommun- 
plaices of every-day diskoorse. Quid- 
quid come loquens et omnia dulcia 
dicens. [Crc. ad Lib.] Maginn war 
LL.D. at the aige of 25. Kan I giv 


“lagsus Peayxioxos. 
Ilodayeny nw surance 
Euo Meyny Bsarioros, 
Es wn aro Wobnvev 
Axontou bumoy sxw. 
Tov 9 av wardrov yt wiv 
lloénvoy yue orAteras 
Eagila rns wobuyons 


Tay rnyny mty ortoas. 


Aureum Monitum Gulielmi Maginn, LL.D. 


Tentatum podagra Patrem Franciscum, 
Nec roris tamen abstinentiorem 

Visens Maginnius; Amice, dixit, 

Cado parcere, si sapis, memento ; 

Fons est ille tue unicus podagre. 
Audivit placidé vates monentem 

Et grates specie probantis, agit. 

Verum post aliquot dies reversus, 

Ad Patrem, Gulielmus, scyphos ut illam 
Vertentem reperit meraciores. 

Eho quid facis? inquit, At Mahonius, 
Fontem sicco mex, ut vides, podagra. 


But that Frank were aulweighs a 
juice of a joakur, and hiz sarmints 
was moar like igstrax frum Joe Mil- 
ler, or Dain Switt's Essay on Pun- 
makin, than graiy or thayologikill 
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a moar sthrikin illusthrashun of the 
airly divilopmint of his talons, or the 
assiduity of studdy with which he 
cultivaitid thim ? 

The Dockthur and Frank Mahoney 
—oh, jaikus! | bigs pardun, his 
rivirinse I mains — was grate frins 
durin the igsistins of the Deipnoso- 
phist Klub, and oftin krakd theyr 
joaks and jests upon aich uther. In- 
deed they seldom mit without havin 
a hole vollee of Joe Millerisms, and 
1 in partickler I well remimbirs. <A 
very neer frin of mee own afthurwars 
put it in 2 varses ; and I mey ass well 
kram em in heer as in any uther 
plaise : 


L’ Abbé Mahony. 


Sur peine de la golite Docteur Maginn 
m’ordonne, 
De quitter l'usage du vin ; 
Moi, loi de renoncer a ce jus si divin 
J’acheve de vuider ma toure. 
Laquais, vite i grands flots remplis moi 
ce crystal, 
Si le vin engendre la goite, 
Boire jusqu’i la lie est le secret sans 
doute 
De tarir la source du mal. 


The Golden Precept of William Maginn, 
Esq. LL.D. 
‘* Beware of the punch,” says the Doctor 
to Frank, 
“ °T is a shame for a priest to his cups 
thus to cling ; 
For whisky’s no better you'll find than a 
tank, 
From which gout flows as surely as 
streams from a spring.” 


Frank nodded and smiled, and profess'd 
to assent, 
And the Doctor sdvised him to study 
Macnish: 
But the next time Maginn to his reverence 
went, 
He discover'd him swigging, but not 
like a fish, 


“ Ifow now ?” quoth the Doctor. “ "Tis 
idle to flout,” 
Saps this gem of a priest, filling outa 
fresh cup ; 
* You told me that punch was the foun- 
tain of gout, 
So I've sworn to drink till I’ve drank 
the fount up.” 


thraytizis. I wons witnissd a joak 
of his in Paris in a café at the Palais 
Royal. Poor Thayodore Hook and 
I ware brukphustin 2gethur whin 
my deer Frankey waulkt in with a 
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kupple of millinur gerls hangin on 
hiz arm, and lukin verry luvinly 
at the littL man. The café waz, of 
coorse, 1 of the igspinsivist in Phrans, 
for I maiks it a rool aulweys 2 go 2 
the deerest housis, the attindins at 
thim chape tavirns bein ushooally 
kairliss and disrispecktfool. The 
gargon (wee kauls thim in Irelind 
waithurs or garsoons) brot up sum 
iggs, and the fusht that poor Thay- 
dore broke was (savin yer pr usins) 
addld quite ; and insted of a yoak, it 
ware a foetus that waz in the shel. 
Misther Hook war jist about 2 kaul 
the waithur, and riprimand him for 
givin him sich a disgustin plasthur 
of a thing, whin Mahony stoppd him 
jis in time. “ Thayodore,” sez the 
preesht, winkin (I diglair I doant no 
whethur at Misthur Hook or at 1 of 
them gerls)—“ Thayodore,” sez he, 
“ you nose this is a igspinsiv, igsthra- 
vagin hous; and be Jaymenee! af 
you tels the waithur aneethin about 
this, insted of chargin you for an 
addld igg, its chargin you for a 
chikin, he'll be.” 

The sickund upon mi list is Misther 
Tom Croughtun Croakur—arrah, my 
darlint littl linnit, don’t fergit 2 giv 
me a kaul on the 12th nite, and ‘tis 
I'll giv yez a waurm wilkum 2 the 
best I has—a duel of an Irishmin. 

Sartenly thayr nivir livd a man hoo 
cud hide a tumler of hot potheen 
punch undher his bilt with graitur 
aize and playshure 2 himsilf than the 
Histhoryan ofthe Fayrees. Misthur 
Kroaker, like Horace and misilf and 
uther grate litherry karikthurs, is a 
littl mann ;—a bipedalis, or skamp of 
too pheet hi: phat, rownd, and 40: 
sumfwhat of a dandee and a Prodesan: 
moar of a ginlman and Roué, But 
idthin a littl deeny-dawny buddy iz 
kaskittid a grait sperrit, and I wud 
like 2 sea the Englishmin hoo wud 
sneez at mi darlin Tom. Misthur 
Croakr aulso iz a Koreman—az in 
throoth awl Irish wits is. Aul hiz 
funny layginds of phéry and binshee 
waz larnd in the klassick barrenee 
of Doohallu, whair Croughty fust 
rowed cok’-a-hoop amid his phathir's 
launs and meddies, and spint his 
time lookin afthur Kloorikanus and 
Liprickhanus, whin it mite hav bin 
more prophityably imploid in skool. 
He were while yit a meer youth, a 
grait feverit with the wimmen, ould 
and yung. lrum the fust he pickd 
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up his goolden thradishuns of the 
South,—the art and mysthury of 
roastin a in a lime-kill, thrik 
o the loop, and sum uther littl 
saykrits. By the seckund he were 
tot 2 maik luv and play at phorphits 
for kisshis. His purfishensee in bothe 
purshoots is wel knone ; and he kan 
ogle and sigh, or tell a laygind as 
well ass any man that ivir wore a hed. 
He is 2 be sean iviry dey waukin 
frum fair “ Rosamond’s Bower” at 
Fulhim 2 his disk in the Admir- 
althry, with a klub in hiz rite fist of 
the throo Irish oke and staulworth 
dimminshuns; and this hee whaks 
agin the paivmint with so stowt and 
deetarmind an inergee, that no paisabl 
Jon Bull will kair 2 stan in his weigh, 
Ilee iz an admirabl han at kudgellin 
and quaurthur-staph. Eye haz sean 
him marchin at the hed (faix it aint 
in the tail a boxur like Croughty wil 
ivir be found) of a faxshun of the 
rail fitin bys that feers no nise, at 
Cahirmee fair ; and hav had fraykint 
igkayshuns 2 admire the masthurly 
irreangmint of his foarsis, and the 
speed with which hee put the opposin 
partee to the rowt. No man in the 
provvins cud krak a skul so naitly, 
or seta limand braith a vain whinivir 
igspidishon were nessessary and a Sur- 
john absint frum the seen. Praps 
[ wil be igkused of parsheeality 2 my 
frin, and flatthurry of no ordenurry 
kind, but 2 the madjisthressy of the 
kounti I feerlissly appails for kurro- 
borashun of awl eye hav steatid. This 
is not the plaice 2 spake of awl the 
abduxshuns and smugglin parties in 
which mi frind and eye boar no un- 
distinkghished part whin Irelan were 
railly wurth livinin. Praps eye mey 
be endoosed 2 prent thim adele 
and in anuther phorm. Iph I shud 
doo so, mi kumpotathur, kumpugilis, 
and kumrade in iviry thing which 
boar ani affinity too phun, may di- 
pind uppun havin fool justass dun 2 
merrits so rair and igsthoardinerry 
ass hiz. 

The mose igreeabl eevnins — O 
nocles cenaque ‘Deum! !—I ivir spint 
in the West End was thoaz which | 
passd in kumpanee with my littl frin 
Croughty. Eye hoaps afore long 2 
see em renewd, and 2 heer wons moar 
the jolly good soale, with brite gray 
i and sparklin cheak, rekountin ovur 
his tumlr of darlin mountin jew the 
perils and the deangers he has pasd. 
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IT am heer rimindid of an anikdoat 
imminintly karakthuristik. At the 
kontistid iligshins in Cork, Misther 
Krokr were in his illimint, for nun 
ivir pasd off withowt haf a scoar of 
jewills, [ wons mit him lavin the 
Coort Hous in Kastl Sthreat, ip- 
payriently in hi sperrits. I ran 
afthur him and axd him fwhat were 
in the win? “ Doant dilley mee a 
momint, my deer Barney” (he’s 1 of 
the rale ould stok, and aint isshaimd 
to meak free with one lik me), says 
he, “ P'me on a mose dilliteful arrand. 
Jack and Tom hay quarrild, and ’'me 
goin 2 idjust the matthur at wons.” 
“ With pistles, iv coors,” Eye riplide. 
Croughty staird. “ Arrah, how else, 
you naygur ?” sez he. “ And lit me 
tell you, Barney, that it’s a disgrais 2 
our sittee that I shud bee obleedgd 2 
gow awl the weigh 2 my lodgins for 
the barkurs. Why, man, doorin an 
iligshun, you shud hav jewillin pistils 
undher iviry pole-buk in coort.” Sich 
is mi frind, Croughton Krokr’s no- 
shun of an Irish ilixshun. But afther 
aul thayr’s no betther man braithin. 
He’s a livin kommint on the akshum 
of Plinknee. Natura nisquam magis 
quam in minimis tota est. Nateyour 
nivir sukseeds so purfickly ass whin 
shee mowlds littl min. 

Dockthur Lardner is nekst. <A 
well-noan karacthur. He wairs goold 
spiktickls, and haz a noaz in his fease. 
Poor fella! he’s on the batthur this 
long time. I’me tould he’s in a 
Hleavy way. 

The nigst rimmarckibl mimbur of 
the Deipnosophists ware Faithur 
England ; or, ass he ware imfatickelly 
cauld, Tom England, a holely Romain 
of hi repute. Hee iz wel knone in 
the smaul toun of Passidge (af which 
he iz pasthor and pather-nosther 
sayur), as the Auther ofa big quartoe, 
neerlee ass taul ass himsilvy, intitld, 
“ The Last speech and Dying Words 
of that Notorious Malefactor, The 
Rev. Father O Leary, with an affecting 
narrative of his extraordinary be- 
haviour at Gallows Green, his remark- 
able dispute with Canty the Hangman, 
and his dissection by Cruel Dr. Wood- 
roffe. All for the small sum of one 
halfpenny.” England iz 3 feat and 
thaf hi; and fwhat is verry markabl 
in a Munsthur preesht, nivir dhrinks 
punch. Ilis bruther is a bishop, and 
a larnd skollard ; and ‘Tommy himsalf 
wud hay got a mithur and koap, long 
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sense, onely that he iss an inch 2 lo; 
theyr bein a speshul digree of the 
Vattikenagin any kandidat hoo doesnt 
stand threa feat sivin inchis and the 
won aighth athout hisstokins. Wee 
had sivral preeshts amung us, but the 
most silenbreathid were that noble- 
hartid fella, Falvey of Glanmire, and 
the Abraham Adams of the South— 
guileless, honest Mat Horrogan. Iph 
I omits fur the prissunt my frin Dain 
O’ Keefe, it is only that I mite at sum 
lenkth doo jistis 2 his splindid intel- 
lect and unsullied heart. 

Fillosofur Keleher, the Sancho 
Panza of Cork, was anuther of the 
Supper Sages. He is a Solomon 
Wiseacre of the parraduxikul skool. 
He buleevs, with Lord Monboddo, 
that aul min is born with teils like 
munkies, which the midwifes is kair- 
fool 2 ring off at the momint of berth ; 
and he buleevs with himsilph and a feu 
inlitend inkirurs of the Kore Litther- 
ry Assosheeayshun, that swyne has 
sowls, and that peg-butchirs is gilty 
of a murthur whinivir they stix an 
ould sow. Ile mintains the thayhory 
of Dockthur Buklund, that Adam 
weir 150 feat hi; that hee had too 
heds, 4 legges, thray arums, won 
knose, and tin ise; and assarts pozi- 
tifly that Irish ware the langkidg 
spokn bee him and his rib Eve. Tle 
diglairs that a goos is a verry sinsib! 
burd, and he boasts of havin dis- 
kuverd that intheristin saykreet of 
Naythur so long rappd up in Sim- 
mayryon darknes—videlizit, the throo 
rayson whi jakassus has airs. He it 
war hoo fust maid noan 2 the wurld 
that afthur a storm kums a calm; 
that it is dey whin the sun shines ; 
that ded min tel no tails; that shops 
shut is a shure sine of Sundey ; that 
aul cats is gray in the dark ; and thet 
ass soon ass the sun sets, there is 
menny baists in the shaide ; that whin 
ye sups with the divil, ye must hav 
a long spoon; that what is ill got, 
goes ill; that littl dogges has long 
teils; that the moon is nof maid of 
grean chease, as meny of the vulgir 
sippozis ; and that what is saus fur 
the goos, is saus far the ganther; 
that a nod is ass gud ass a wink fur 
a blind hors ; that soop may b suppd 
with a phork ; that nine taylurs maiks 
aman; that the largist kalvs is not 
the sweatist vail; that it is 2 lait 2 
lok the stabl-dore whin the mayor is 
stoln; that a burd im the hand is 
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wurth 2 in a bush; that a stitch in 
time saivs 9; that an ould dogg wil 
larn no new thrix; that blind min is 
no judgis of kullors, and that won 
can haiv no moar of a kat than the 
skin; that what is bred in the bone 
cannot be got out of the phlesh ; that 
a burnt child dhreds the phire; and 
that a kat in mittins ketches no mice. 
Ile has insthruktid the wurld in a 
verriatee of saykrets of mysthurey 
uttherly unknownt 2 owr simp! an- 
sisthurs, such ass 2 bring thayr noble 
2 9 pins, and thayr 9 pins 2 nothin; 
2 bild kastles in the heir; to skratch 
whin it doesnt itch; 2 lite the kandl 
at bothe inds; 2 teake the rong sow 
bee the eer; 2 faul betune 2 stools; 2 
set a beggr on horsbak ; to ketch ould 
burds with chaff; 2 rais the wind, and 
too maik a silk purs out of a sow’s 
ear ; to sind won’s wits a wool-gather- 
ing, and 2 whistl jigs 2 milestoans, 


Yecther with a hole’ siklupaydea of 


the mose yousephool buk larnin. 
Ile it were hoo fust diskuvord that 
the grait profit Moasus nivir shut hiz 
ize but whin he wint 2 sleap; and 
dimmonsthreatid frum the follyin 
lines of Arristofanaiz that the say- 
crits of gas, galvanizm, and the steem 
Indian was wel knoan amung the 
ainshent Grakes :— 


WOM, 0%, WOR, OT 
Berasnenst andl non, 
Bes nexexsl, xoak, xoak. 


Roma, v. 210. 


This grait man is at preshent ing- 
kirin in2 the feelosofikell, meatafyz- 
zickahl, fraynologickl, stennigratic- 
kul, pasthral, and komicaul kausis 
whi kous wags thayr tales; and whin 
he haz unvaild that 
natyoural siens, he intins 2 proov the 
multitudinus idvantiges of byin a pig 
in a poak. 

The last of the ladds of whoom 
I'll taik notis at presunt (with the 
igsipshin of Misthur Richard), is the 
phemus Father Mahony. He is 2 
nuttoryous for litherature, jaysuitism, 
slite of hand, dansin, and kunun- 
dhroms, 2 rigkire any long skitch. 
I doo not think theyr i is any man in 
the unitid kindum of Grate Brim 
and Irelan, hoo hasnt heerd tel of 
Fathur Frankey. lis faits and frol- 
lix is silibraitid throo the kounthree, 
and wil kontinyou 2 be the charme 
of manny and manny a Korkegian 
phire-side whin theyr laste shal hay 
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long mowlthurd intoo dust. I has 
sean many preeshts and laymin in mi 
time, frum fathur William O'Sul- 
livn (hoo has hundhers an thousans 
of Grake puns and joaks betthur 
than eye or Jack Byle ivir maid; 

tho sthrange 2 sey he keeps em awl 2 
himsilf, and lits no 1 see em; I spose, 
poor man, heel laiv em as a ligasea 
2 sum one in the Riporthur Offis), 
to ould Capillari his preshunt Holi- 
niss, 2 whom be iver ravarins an 
honnur. I hav dhrunk with the fat 


jollee munx of la belle France, and 


raikd in kumpany with the sleek 
surplusd sinnurs of Ausonia; I hav 
broakn windores and doore-nokurs 
beeside the sturdy blaklitthurd friers 
of Jarmany, and dansd fundangos 
with the Aushthreean preeshts in the 
gildid salons of Veeinna. I hav 
huntid the wild boor and tumld 
watchmin in Swaydn and Norwey 
along with the hoodid roistherurs of 
those kounthries, and I hav maid luv 
2 the Spannish donnas and praishd 
their deep dark ize in the prussins 
of the gay fathur kunfessrs of that 
sunny climb. The preeshts of Por- 


tingale and Cicely has emptid many 


a duzzn of my masthurs flagguns, 
and wel was the nooks of hiz wine- 
seller knone 2 thayr Ravarinsis. 
But abuy awl and befoar awl, giv me 
Phrank Mahony. Five feat siks 
inchis in hite, with a purty curlin 
fwhiskur, a full ripe sinshooil lip, a 
pear of unsaserdotil ize flashin with 
fun and dhrollurry, and a spise of 
skampishniss surroundin thay intire 
man like a hailo, a taist the mose 
igkute and igslint in the turn of an 
ankl or the dimpl of a chin, a thurro 
knollidge of oglin, a mose perfeck 
intimissy with the Siren siensis of 
cuketthry and kumplimint, an admi- 
rabl athority on silk stokins, rib- 
binds, and ringlits, a most igsthraim 
gud walltzur, and skilphul in the 
mysthurry of a smile, pursise and 
punktyonal at an assignayshun, well 
igqueintid with the ditiurint kines of 
iles and pomaytoms and a pathron of 
Korbits hippopotamus teeth and Ol- 
dins ukireoginion, with a good fist 
for a klub and an Trish luv of boxin, 
a knowin whist-playr, a purfound 


judg of soops and sauciss, a voise like 
. SD 


a nitingail, sopht and plessunt in a 
ladi’s chaimbur, and feet formd 

kapur nimly, a masthur-mind in the 
fashun of a kote-tale or a hat-brim, 
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and in the twerl of a waukin kain 
absloote purfixshun. Sich, sich, I 
am prowd 2 sey, is the nobl kallities 
of mi ravarin frin. He is a braithin 
tipe of the throo ould saw, Cucullus 
non facit monachum. The kow] doesnt 
maik the munk.  Praps, howivir, 
the besht summerry of what the 
man railly is, may be givn in his 
own thranslayshun of a line of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen. {2 povaxes movaxwy 
O munx and fryurs, bee 
guyvernd bee me, and maik luy 2 
iviry purty gerl ye kan. 

The nigst upun my list iz av coorse 
my ould imployur Misthur Richard 
Milliken himsilf, the famous authur 
of the “ Groves of Blarney,” and one 
uf the britist gims of the gim of the 
say, as that blatherin O’Konnl kauls 
ould Irelin. [It wont raykire much 
spais 2 diskribe the masthur: hiz 
life waz plane and simpl, and 
skearslee tessclaited by a singl in- 
sindent wurth rigkordin, savin and 
igsiptin his igkayshinell jewels and 
frollix with the Deipnosophists ;—but 
theese wil appeer in jew time. Mis- 
thur Millikin were 6 feet hi, with an 
open kountinense and a graiv luk 
that wud have wel shootid an Arch- 
bishup, but with an innait luv of 
waggry and phun that wud hay dun 
honr 2 my frin Wathurford (the 
Markhis) or anny of hiz primist pups. 
Misther Richard intherd Thrinity 
Kollidge verry airly, whair he soon 
bikaim a rollickur of the hiest klas, 
and flurrishd in that silint rethrait of 
the Mewsis in thoaz gooldin hours 
whin  fwhiskee - dhrinkin, lamp - 
braikin, windore-smashin, and skul- 
krakin waz the ordhur of the dey, 
and no stoodint were admittid in2 
dazin kumpany unliss he war a 
skamp aulso. ‘Thoze was the times— 
ah quam dulce est reminisci !—whin 
{what Thucydides kauls the nite’s 
Povxewy (Anglisay row), were pland 
at the mornin likshure undher the 
noaz of my igslint frin and ould pot- 
kimpanyon ‘Tom Luby, F.T.C.D., 1 
of the klevirist, mose larnd, and 
panes-takin tuthers in the plais; 
whin the litin of the glimrin ile 
lamps in the winthry eevnins were 
the praylood 2 thair disthruxion, and 
the toalin of the deep-toand bell in 
Bottamy Bey skair the signil for a 
rush, fust 2 Chapl and thin 2 that 
mose divlish of awl] airthly panday- 
moneyuins the blind Piper (wirra 
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sthroo, wirra sthroo, may the Prens 
of darkniss run away with aw! the 
pipers in the kindim) in Pig Sthreet. 
Thim was the times whin 2 be a 
kollidg by was a tarm of tarror 2 
the canaille, and no Papish dare 
show hiz Roman nose within the 
Protesin wauls of T.C.D. But they 
is aul ovur now. The march of 
Timpurinse, beedivlin iviry thing in 
its weigh, has inthroodid eevn within 
that vinirabl istablishmin for the 
propagashin of the throo feighth, 
and wit and fwhisky is alike igs- 
kloodid frum its wauls.  Thoze 
charmin fites fwhich the ginlmin so 
luvd, thoze igsqueezit swipin parteas, 
thoze luckshureyus suppirs, thoze 
deer Sigar Klubs, the frikit gaim, 
the Rakit Kort, the Brandee isso- 
sheeashin, the finsin matchis and the 
boxin matchis, the lusty krab-stiks 
which the stewdins prowdly weeldid, 
the 60 insh meerschamns which thay 
joyusly smoakd, thayr rum-steepd 
Kavendish and mild Hivannahs, 
their stoln meatins with Missis ——’s 
millners in Park Sthreet, and thayr 
petits liaisons within the ouldin 
kloisthurs thimsilvs, alash! alash! 
thayr aul dip-hartid for ivir and 
ivir, and in thayr pleas haz kum a 
dull, kowld, stagnant, kommn-sinse 
rooteen of things, parfickly disgustin 
and sadly purfettic of the digline of 
Irish riuts and arroodishun. Owr 
larnin in which wee prydid and the 
fwhiskee that inspyred uz is bothe 
dipartid. Theze iz saddenin ray- 
minisinsis, and mi hart sinks within 
me whinivir thay okkurs 2 me, but 
the very minshun of my poor mas- 
thur kauld thim back 2 the tablet of 
mi mimorry, and awaiknd in aul its 
frishniss the luv of theese ould 
Kollidge imusemins. Poor Misther 
Richard nivir were so unlukee as 2 
sea these things, for while hee livd 
in Kollidge he raikd with the best, 
and was a fine pattherm of what a 
sperritid yung Irish gentlemin shud 
be. Ass soon ass he lift Kollidge hee 
sit up ass an Nutturney, but gittin 
diskustid with the thriks of the 
thraid, he quittid Hale’s Plays of the 
Kroun for the Plays of Shegspeer, 
and gave up Viner’s Abridgment of 
the Law for the juice of the Vine. 
Ile was a jolly genlman was Misthur 
Millikin, and ware always startin 
new litthery publikayshuns, nun of 
fwhich I feals sorry 2 say ivir brot 
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in much prophit. Ihas a grait kon- 
timpt mysilf fur thim litthery jobs, 
and badd ass piperin sartenly iz, I 
purtist upon my sowl and konshuns 
that ’tis far bitthur than ritin for the 
buksillurs. Howivir, that’s nythur 
heer nor thair at presunt. The 
gratist klaim which Misthur Richard 
wil hay on Postherity’s admirayshun 
iz hiz bein the rithur of the “ Groves 
of Blarney.” The serkwmstinsis un- 
dher which it were kimpoasd is these. 
A thravillin paynthur whoo were 
meakin a tower for playshure and 
prophit throo the kountee of Kore, 
stoppd sum days neer Castl Hyde in 
that kountee, one of the phinest ould 
anshunt saits 2 be seen, and havin a 
turn for poethry and an i 2 makin 
some kash awlso, he kumpoazd sum 
varsis on the Kastl, which was thot 
so riddikyoulus that insted of bein 
of ani imollymint 2 him from the 
ownur of the plaise, thay was ray- 
thur the konthrery, for hee was 
huntid out of the villidge by ould 
Misthur Hyde's 'Tinants, w which made 
the provirb of resavin moar kiks than 
haypins cum purfickly throo. This 
katasstruffy and the miloddee which 
purdoosd it flew like wildphire about 
the Kounthree, and Misthur Mil- 
liken were timptid to rite somethin 
in the seam stile, which he igkom- 
plushd graitly 2 hiz krudit. This 
were 
Bl: urney But altho av coorse, Eye 
has a arate rigard and atfekshun for 
the mimery of my poor masthur, I 

must, for the seake of justass and 
fur the betther presarvashun of mi 
own ripitashun ass a kritik, pur- 
nouns it 2 be mi opinyion that the 
Songe of the Groaves is verry much 
infayrior 2 the rale origin! Melody 
of “Sweet Kastl Ilyde,” as kum- 
poazd by the paynther befoar min- 
shund. Besides, ass Misthur Thom 
Moore sez, its a bairfaist playgiarism, 
and the best thots of the painthur’s 
kumpusishun is filchd by my mas- 
thur and stuk in2 hiz own. Now 
no 1 nose moar of Playjeerism than 
the Priapus of Slopertun Kottage, 
Divizus, Wiltshire, and Eye is 
sthrongly of opinyon that if Mis- 
thur Lokhar of the Quarthurly, 
or Misthur Makveal Nopeer of the 
Edinburrow, or Purfissur Willsun 
of Blakwode, or ould Jardun of the 
Litthery Gissert, or Tum Hud of the 
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New Munthly, or poor Hayroad of 
the Ould 1, or Tom Kambl, or in 
fack anee won of thim chaps that 
railly nose the merrits of minsthrul- 
see, wud luk at the 2 2gether thay 
wud igree with mee. Howsumivir, 
there’s no weigh so gud 2 ballins the 
merrits of bothe, as to prent the 
Song of “ Sweet Castle Hyde ;” and 
iph any 1 wishes thin to kimpayr it 
with the “Groays,” he kan ezilee 
rifir to sum 1 of the bak vollims of 
Frashier whair it iz 2 be found with 
a translashun in2 Frinsh, Grake, and 
Lattin, by that jokur Dockthur Ma- 
ginn, aultho sum Peepl was gud 
enuff to atthribit it 2 Faither Frank, 
and it waz eevn klaimd bee that 
goose Dinhardner; but that’s of no 
kunsikens now. ‘Theyr iz a very 
purty thranslashun indeed, into the 
rale Grake, dun by a yung barris- 
thur of mi akwaintans, which I 
prents with it, and thoze that nose 
the air kan sing the Grake 2 it. 
They sez—and eye bileeves it 2 
be the fack—that he is one of the 
Ilydes thimsils, bein discindid by 
the best (that is the faymail) side 
from Miss Catherine Hyde, daugh- 
thur of ould Arthur of the Kastl. 
She marrid in the year 1734 John 
Chapman, Esq., of Crossfield and 
Firville, who [Here Mister Bral- 
laghan enters inte a long genealogical 
sketch of 2074 pages, for which we 
regretted extremely that we had no 
space in the present number. But on 
looking over that most incorrect and 
botched family Catalogue, which Mr. 
Burke is pleased to call A. History of 
the Landed Commoners of Great 
Britain and Ireland, we found that it 
would do that indefatigable and care- 
ful compiler no harm in the world to 
peruse Mr. Brallaghan’s MSS.; with 
the permission of our friend Barney, 
we have therefore handed the on “iginal 
paper to the genealogist, and we beg 
that he will not burke it in his next edi- 
tion; or, if he do, let him beware of 
Oniver Yorkr.]| Now Misthur 
Yorke, isnt it a blak burnin sheam 
that awl this shud hav bin omittid, 
whin it shud hay kaimd in2 its 
proppr please undher the title of 
Hyde? But I has a kro 2 pluk with 
that Burke. 

For the present, deer Ollivur, gud 
bi. Ihas jis gotta noat frum Jon 
Murrey abowt an artikl in the Quar- 
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thurly, which hee waunts mee 2 rite 
for him. But nix munth, my deer 
littl brik, Ile giv ye a riglar flare-up, 


“Hv Tlyey-'7 Dsov. 


BadiZav wert juars Osoivy 
Tlag oxbars xOnYNS psravdeou, 
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Vriahovras xNTOUS livey "Tdeov. 
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Apevous jusv onpeces rexs abveovrasem 


Koopnun perye Uvey-" "Cacov. 


“Hewes ts sy yemgors WAwoisy, 
AdAdAoTelog Sis TO YNTLOV, 

Ey van rauTn xoias Payot 
“Huse Se ws yt Teor egor. 

To rvs’ oimirxov Tov Uyitivey 
Ty xecdiny fety aescxa cou, 

’ 
sor sour 


Iuspoty ay tavoy 


Aud?’ adorn yao egy "tds0u. 
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A Letther from Mr. 


Barney Brallaghan. 
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Luv 2 Missis Yorke 
Yers mose affexshinate, 
Barney BRALLAGHAN. 


and no mistaik. 
and Selina. 


Sweet Castle Hyde. 


As I rode* out on a summer’s morning, 
Down by the banks of Blackwater side, 
To view the groves and meadows charm. 
ing 
And pleasant g gardens of Castle Hyde. 
It is there you will hear the thrushes 
warbling, 
The dove aud partridge I now describe, 
The lambkins sporting each night and 
morning 
All to adorn sweet Castle Hyde. 


If noble princes from foreign places 

Should chance to sail to this Irish 
shore, 

It is in this valley they could be feasted, 
As often heroes had done before. 

The wholesome air of this habitation 
Would recreate your heart with pride, 

There is no valley throughout this nation 
With beauty equal to Castle Hyde. 


There’s a church for service in this fine 
harbour, 
Where nobles often in their coaches 
ride 
To view the streams and pleasant gar- 
dens 
That do adorn sweet Castle Hyde. 
There is fine horses and stall-fed oxen, 
And a den for foxes to play and hide, 
Fine mares for breeding and foreign 
sheeping, 


And snowy fleeces in Castle Hyde. 


The richest groves in this Irish nation 
In fine plantations you'll find them 
there, 
The rose, and tulip, and fine carnation, 
All vie with the lily fair. 

The buck, the doe, the fox, the eagle, 
Do skip and play by the river-side, 
The trout and salmon they play back- 

eammon 
In those clear streams of Castle Hyde. 


1 rode from Blarney to Bally-Kenealy, 
To Thomastown and sweet Doneruail, 
To sweet Kilshannock and gay Ruthcor- 

mick, 
Besides Killarney and Abbey-fail. 
The river Shannon and pleasaut Boyne, 
The flowing Barrow and rapid Bride ; 
But in all my ranging and serenading 
I saw no equal to Castle Hyde. 


An Irish ride is generally performed on foot :— 


“As Paddy was walking on horseback to Dublin, 
Some whiskey he thought he must take by the way.” 
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OF MACBETH. 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW, 


Part IV. 


WITCHCRAFT; THE IDEA OF THE PLAY; THE MAN AND WOMAN. 


T nave reserved for the last of the 
characteristics whereof to speak, the 
peers as from the Latin, or in 
the Greek-derived word which Shak- 
speare most affected the metaphysical 
portion of Macbeth,—the doings and 
jugglings of the witches—the en- 
chantments—the apparition. Ihave 
already, in Part-I, given my opinions 
about Banquo’s spectre, and I find 
that they are borne out not alone 
upon the authority of Doctor John- 
son himself (with whom, however, I 
shall soon be at issue upon matters I 
have set forth), but likewise by that 
of John Cotta, a man of high ability, 
and vast and various learning, who 
was the author of'a work entitled, The 
Tryall of Witchcraft: shewing the 
true and right method of the Discoverie 
thereof. shall give, in the first in- 
stance, the opinions of the modern 
philosopher, who lectured; and af- 
terwards the conclusions of the old 
philosopher, who reasoned. Boswell 
reports after this fashion :— 


** The subject at another time turning 
on the belief in ghosts, Johnson said, 
* Sir, | make a distinction between what 
a man may expe rience by mere strength 
of his imagination and what imagination 
cannot possibly produce. Thus, sup- 
pose | should think I saw a form, and 
heard a voice ery, ‘ Johnson, you are a 
very wicked fellow, and unless you re. 
pent you will be certainly punished !’ 
my own unworthiness is so deeply im- 
pressed upon my mind, that I might 
imagine 1 thus saw and _ heard, and 
therefore I should not believe that an 
external communication had been made 
tome. But ifaform should appear, and 
a voice should tell me that a particular 
man had died at a particulur place and a 
particular hour, a tact which I had no 
appre hension of, nor any means of know- 
ing, and this fact, with all its cireum- 
stances, should afterwards be unques- 
tionab ly proved, I should in that case be 
persua uled that I had supernatural intel- 
ligence in uparted to me, > 


Tt seems to me that these remarks, 
casually thrown forth, and without 
any consciousness of reference to 
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Macbeth, bear more strongly upon 
the character and circumstances of 
his impressions and conyictions than 
any thing which Johnson has de- 
liberately written. The monarch 
has been placed in precisely the posi- 
tions the commentator imagined. 
Ilis own unworthiness was deeply 
impressed upon his mind, and he 
imagined that he saw a hideous spee- 
tre ; and it is obvious, from the ar- 
guments I have already used, he did 
not afterwards believe that an ex- 
ternal communication had been made 
to him. No sooner had the illusion 
of what he himself addresses as a 
horrible shadow—an unreal mockery, 
passed away, than he dismisses it ut- 
terly and for ever from his mind. 
But in the other case, when he was 
all-hailed by the witches Thane of 
Cawdor,—that is, as actually being 
the Thane of Cawdor at that moment 
—a fact which he had no apprehen- 
sion of, nor any means of knowing ; 
and when he found that this fact, 
with all its circumstances, was after- 
wards unquestionably proved, he was 
persuaded (as Dr. Johnson says he 
would himself have been persuaded) 
that he had supernatural intelligence 
imparted to him. 

‘The truth is, a general belief in 
the existence of supernatural agency 
has prevailed in all ages and all na- 
tions, and does prevail at this mo- 
ment in the minds of nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of the globe. Nor, 
if the subject-matter of the belief be 
rightly understood, is it lightly to be 
condemned as irrational. If autho- 
rity were allowed to carry weight, I 
might urge that the belief has been 
held by the wisest, best, and greatest 
men; but authority cannot be ad- 
mitted : and this constitutes the pe- 
culiar difficulty; for herein each 
man must judge for himself, and 
can in no sort lean on the judgment 
or depend upon the testimony of an- 
other; for, as Hlume has put it, 
easier and safer would it be in these 
latter days for us to disbelieve the testi- 
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mony ofa hundred witnesses whom we 
know to be fallible, and who may be 
false, than to believe a breach of any 
of the great ordinary laws of nature 
which all observation and experience 
teach us to be constantly observed. 
Johnson, in reference to the matter 
on which we are specially engaged, 
has observed,— 


«It is wonderful that five thousand 
years have now elapsed since the crea- 
tion of the world, and still it is unde- 
cided whether or not there has been an 
instance of the spirit of any person ap- 
pearing after death. All argument is 
against it, but all belief is for it.” 


But it should be observed that 
there is this fallacy in the arguments, 
that they are directed against our 
perceptions which relate ‘to things, 
and cannot be applied to apparitions 
or the works of spirits, and not 
against our conceptions, which are 
what alone we could have, and which 
we might have, of such subjects. 
Our conception of the sight of a 
ghost may be as real as our own 
conception of any thing else in this 
phantasmal world of ours,— 


“‘ Where nothing is, but all things seem.” 


That is to say, nothing és in any po- 
sitive form, shape, or colour, or con- 
dition of existence, inasmuch as how- 
ever real it may conventionally be, it 
is never quite the same to any two 
persons in creation. ‘The confusion 
arises from not distinguishing between 
an outward, and an inward existence as 
disclosed to the consciousness of the 
man. ‘The phantom that appeared to 
Brutus at Sardis had for him as per- 
fect an inward existence as any thing 
else which he could not subject to 
the test of an inquisition by the 
mind and senses of others. It is to 
be contended, moreover, that this ex- 
istence in the imagination, accredited 
by one or more of the senses, as in 
Brutus’s case, by sight and hearing, 
is the only existence with reference 
to man which is possible for a dis- 


* «Ttis ariddle to me how so many loomed heads should so hon forg t their 
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embodied spirit. Johnson has given 
us an admirable test for distinguish- 
ing, by the use of reason, between 
the mere illusion of the fancy and 
infidelity of the senses and the in- 
ward existence of some supernatural 
agent, confirmed by facts and cir- 
cumstances whose outward existence 
is capable of proof. He has put the 
question with singular clearness and 
power. He says,— 


“A total disbelief of apparitions* is 
adverse to the opinion of the existence 
of the soul between death and the last 
day. The question simply is, Whether 
departed spirits ever have the power of 
making themselves perceptible to us? 
A man who thinks he has seen an appa- 
rition can only be convinced himself’; 
his authority will not convince another ; 
and his conviction, if rational, must be 
founded on being told something which 
cannot be known but by supernatural 
means.” 


In respect of necromancy, or the 
power of raising the dead by art- 
magical, for the purposes of divina- 
tion, there is a curious argument in 
Cotta’s work, which is worthy consi- 
deration, and which, moreover, tends 
to clucidate the principles which 
have been already urged, and the 
topics dealt upon with regard to the 
ghost of Banquo. I will quote this, 
contenting myself with saying about 
Cotta, that he was a physician of 
great eminence, and a contemporary 
of Shakspeare’s :— 


“As touching the reall rising of the 
dead, it is impossible unto the limited 
power of the divell, either in the sub- 
stance of body or soule, to reduce, or 
bring the dead back into this world, or 
life, or sense againe ; because in death, 
by the unchangeable and unalterable de- 
cree of God in his holy writ, the body 
returneth unto dust from whence it 
came, and the soule to God who gave it. 
Notwithstanding, since the. outward 
shape, and figure, and proportion of any 
substance, and not the substance itselfe 
or creature, is the true and naturall ob- 
pa of the eye, according to the philoso- 


metaphysics, and destroy the ladder and scale of creatures, as to question the ex- 
istence of spirits ; for my part, I have ever beleeved, and doe now know, that there 


are witches. 


They that doubt of those doe not onely deny them but spirits, and are 
obliquely and upon consequence a sort not of Infidels, but of Atheists. 


Those that 


to confute their incredulity desire to see apparitions shall, questionlesse, never behold 


any, nor have the power to be so much as witches ; 


the devil hath them already in a 


heresie as capitall as witchcraft, and to appeare to them were but to convert them.” 


— Brown's Religio Medici. 
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pher, who truly saith, ‘ Res non videntur 
sed rerum species,—that is, the sub- 
stances or things themselves are not 
offered, nor come into sight, but onely 
their shape and outward figure, as also 
for that common sense and experience 
doe teach us that it is a thing absurd 
and impossible, that all those bodies and 
substances which in infinite number wee 
daily see, and behold really and ma- 
terially in their corporall substances and 
dimensions, should be contained in the 
small body of the eye ; for these causes (I 
say )itis possible, according to reason, that 
the divell in these supposed apparitions 
of the bodies and substances of dead 
men may present true, reall, and naturall 
objects, certaine and assured unto the 
eye and sight, if he can only present 
thereto the outward lively pourtraitures 
and shapes of the substances or bodies, 
though the bodies themselves be away, 
That the divell can doe this is no doubt, 
For if man by art can usually divide the 
outward shapes and figures of creatures 
and substances from the creatures and 
substances themselves (as is apparent in 
the looking-glasse), and the cunning 
painter can in another borrowed sub- 
stance, separated from their true, right, 
and proper substance, represent per- 
fectly the true and lively shape of men 
and other creatures, even when they are 
not only absent, and removed in farre 
distant places, but when ofttimes they 
have many yeares been swallowed of the 
grave, why should it be thought impos- 
sible unto the devill (who certainly is 
more than exquisite Apelles excellent) 
to offer and present to the eye any true 
shape whatsoever? 

“ Tf he can offer the true shape (as is 
not to be doubted), he doth offer a true 
and perfect object, and therefore that 
which is truly and perfectly manifest to 
sense ; although speech and the motion 
thereof, without another visible body to 
sustaine it (being impossible unto shapes 
and pourtraitures drawne by men), be 
things supernatural and truely spintuall 
which do therefore make it a work pro- 
per unto the divell. 

‘‘And thus it is apparent, that the 
supposed apparitions which the divell 
doth offer of dead men may be esteemed 
and reckoned among such supernatural] 
work of divells and sorcerers as mani. 
festly are brought to outward sense,” 


This reasoning, of course, applies 
as well to supernatural works done 
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of the devil, without the knowledge 
or consent of man, as to those perform- 
ed with reference to a contract or co- 
venant with man. And we find that 
the test for distinguishing in the 
matter of supposed apparitions be- 
tween the mere illusion of the mind 
and the transcendent work of the 
devil, amounts, in point of fact, to 
this: the apparition must not simply 
be, like the ghost of Banquo, a voice- 
less, motionless, incapable shadow ; 
it must be a thing of necromancy, a 
true shape of a man conjured up for 
the purposes of divination, and en- 
dowed with voice and motion,—the 
which voice and motion, in a counter- 
feit shape, being impossible to shapes 
and portraitures made by men, are 
to be accounted things supernatural 
and spiritual. Thus it is the mira- 
culous attributes of the shape, and 
not the mere supposed appearance of 
the shape itself, which constitute its 
supernatural character. Reason ac- 
cordingly is called in aid of the out- 
ward sense by Cotta as well as John- 
son; and it is manifest that Shak- 
speare, in dealing with the apparition 
of Banquo* as solely the creature of 
Macbeth’s brain, and causing him to 
dismiss the notion of its reality the 
moment after he had calmness to 
reason on the subject, even as he did 
the air-drawn dagger, would be 
strictly in accordance with the doc- 
trines propounded by the learned, 
and addressed to the learned, in Shak- 
speare’s day.f Let us now pass on 
to the witches and enchantments of 
Macbeth. It is an idle fear of Dr. 
Johnson, that the scenes of Shak- 
speare’s enchantments ever can be- 
come ridiculous either in the closet 
or on the stage. A man who neither 
believed nor disbelieved in visitants 
from another world should not have 
hinted such a doubt. There is a 
wild solemnity —an intensity of 
purpose—a fellness of design—and a 
truth of delineation, derived from a 
vast and intimate knowledge of the 
rites, and ceremonies, and history 
of witchcraft, which distinguish pre- 
eminently the incantations and en- 
chantments of Shakspeare from 


* The notion that either on the first or second occasion at the banquet, Macbeth 
fancied he saw the ghost of Duncan, and not of Banquo, | dismiss as puerile. 

t This work of Cotta’s is dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Edward Coke, Knight, 
“lord chiefe justice of England, and one of his majesty’s most honorable privie 
councell, and to the rest of the honorable and wortbie judges,” 
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those of all other writers, of whatso- 
ever age orcountry. How miserably 
have Marlowe, Jonson, Dryden, 
Voltaire, Goethe—all who have in- 
troduced supernatural agency into 
their dramas—fallen short of the 
stern realism of his weird personages 
and hell-born mysteries. Others 
(always excepting the Wizard of the 
North, the other great master of the 
world of spirits) fail in drawing the 
line between the grand and appalling 
and the childish and ludicrous. But 
Shakspeare, even in scenes and cha- 
racters necessarily grotesque, takes 
care that the grotesqueness shall be a 
ghastly grotesqueness, which shall 
provoke no sneer or smile! Witness 
the consummate art with which the 
witches are portrayed :— 


** What are these, 

So wither'd and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o° the 
earth, 

And yet are on’t? 
you aught 

That man may question? 
understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips. You should be 
women, 

And yetyour beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are so.” 


Live you? or are 


You seem to 


Are we not quite prepared from 
this to be informed hereafter that 
Macbeth “ has learned by the most 
perfect report they have more in them 
than mortal knowledge ?” ‘These 
“ posters of the sea , and land” are 
no vulgar witches, as the commenta- 
tors stylethem. The game is played 
for no less a stake than the soul of a 
king and hero, and Shakspeare raises 
hell's agents up to the height of “ this 
great argument.” These witches are 
not the miserable, lewd, crazed crea- 
tures of the Scotch and English 
criminal trials. They 
doubt and dread, worthy to juggle 
with Ambition’s minion. As they 
are made visible, standing motionless 
in the middle of the blasted heath, 
every thing concerning them is doubt- 
ful, —character, quality, condition, 
form, substance, sex, vitality itself. 
And when they vanish,— 


«* The earth hath bubbles as the water 
hath, 
And these are of them !” 


These witches are to the full as ter- 
rible in their way as the esgves ésas— 


are things of 


[J anuary, 


the venerable goddesses of Eschylus 
and Athens; and though they may 
not by the appalling sounds —poyyo; 
and &yzes—cause hysterics and abor- 
tions amongst women, no age, how- 
ever enlightened, will regard them 
with less of deferential horror than 
the 


a: : a i he 
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who were roused by the shade of 
Clytemnestra at the porch of the 
Delphian temple, to continue in the 
blood-tainted trail of the avenger of 
Agamemnon. 

‘It has been well laid down by Dr. 
Johnson, in his introductory notice 
of Macbeth, that “ in order to make 
a true estimate of the abilities and 
merits of a writer, it is always neces- 
sary to examine the genius of his 
age, and the opinions of his contem- 
poraries.” Ie then goes on in a les 
wise vein to propound,— 

“A poet t who should now make the 
whole action of his tragedy depend upon 
enchantments and produce the chief 
events hy the assistance of supernatural 
agents, would be censured as transgress- 
ing the bounds of probability, be banished 
from the theatre to the nurse ry, and con- 
demned to write fairy-tales instead of 
tragedies ; but a survey of the notions 
which prevailed at the time when this 
play was written will prove that Shak- 
speare was in no danger of such censures, 
since he only turned the system that was 
then universally admitted, to his ad- 
vantage, and was far from overburdening 
the credulity of his audience.” 


I stop to offer a few words of com- 
ment upon the first half of this pass- 
age. It is strange that an intellect so 
vigorous and acute as Johnson's could 
have fathered so gross an error as 
is here put forth, or fallen into so 
thorough a misapprehension as is in- 
volved of the system pursued by his 
author in working out, so to speak, 
the theorem of his plot. ‘Take the 
latter first, for convenience sake. 
It is not true that Shakspeare makes 
the whole action of his tragedy depend 
upon enchantment, or that he pro- 
duces the chief events by the assistance 
of supernatural agents. The whole 
action of the tragedy depends upon 
the will and deeds of Macbeth, and 
the reaction through others in con- 
sequence of these deeds. ‘There is no 
one part of the action in Macbeth 
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heyond the limits of probability, or 
that doth not proceed from human 
motives, however dwemoniac with re- 
spect to Macbeth may be the sug- 
gestions or instigations to crime, which, 
be it remarked at the same time, 
always coincide with his own dark 
wishes or purposes; or, as in Mac- 
dutf’s case, “ harp his fears aright.” 
The mistake is, peradventure, founded 
on the common misapprehension of 
the position of Macbeth with re- 
spect to the supernatural agents. 
lle is supposed to be their puppet. 
Ile is no such thing. He never has 
been under their command or con- 
trol ; and the best gloss I can furnish 
as to this is to refer to Byron's 
drama, Manfred, the character of 
whose hero, so far as his dealing with 
the infernal world is concerned, has 
been based upon Shakspeare’s Muae- 
beth. Let any body read the last 
scene of Manfred, and he will sce, 
though faintly, in what a lofty po- 
sition of self-asserting and self-upheld 
power Macbeth stood with reference 
to the weird women. He never suf- 
fers mind to sink or heart to quail. 
Macbeth, even as Sylla, and hun- 
dreds of others in every age--the 
world’s greatest men—believes in 
omens and revelations ; but he seeks 
them only for his human guidance. 
The weakness is only in the belief 
that the ordinary course of events can 
be foreshewn. Ue looks not for the 
foreknowledge, that, yielding to the 
course of events, he may cease vain 
endeavours, and so succumb. Di- 
rectly the reverse! Such is the 
pride of his ambition, such the con- 
fidence of his will and power, that 
his object is “* to know the worst,”— 
not that he may bend to its force, 
but that he may strive to break its 
opposition, and counteract its effect. 
Ile courts supernatural information, 
but he never stoops to ask for su- 
pernatural aid; he never pauses to 
contemplate the possibility of receiv- 
ing it in any of his projects. Le does 
neither the witches nor their masters 
any homage. He never submits to 
any superstitious observances. On 
the contrary, coming alone into their 
cavern, amidst all dsemoniac in- 
fluences and intelligencies, he treats 
the witches with contumely, their 
masters with defiance. In the great 
scene of enchantment, his greeting 


is,— 
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** How now, ye secret, black, and mid- 
night hags? 
What is’t you do?” 


Ile conjures them in terms very 

unlike those of one “ who,” in Mac- 

duff’s words, “ served a fiend.” 
When he is responded unto,— 


Say, if thou’dst rather hear it from our 
mouths, 
Or from our masters’ ?” 


he replies, fearlessly and sternly,— 
** Call them, let me see them.” 


Ile consults them to confirm his own 
purposes. Macduff has denied him- 
self to his great bidding. The main 
purpose of his early visit to the weird 
sisters touches Macduff. The first re- 
sponse bears upon this; but the art 
of hell’s agents, presided over by their 
mistress, enables them by their ar- 
rangement to introduce other topies 
for an end to which I will presently 
advert. But yet neither the prophecy 
** None of woman born shall harm Mac- 
beth,” 


nor “the sweet bodement” which 
follows, divert him from the use of 
mortal means, or turn him aside from 
the dictates of human policy. He 
seems to swerve from these for one 
little moment :— 

«“ Then live, Macduff; What ux 

of thee 7” 


But in the next he exclaims,— 


“ But yet I'll make assurance doubly 
sure, 

And take a bond of Fate: thou shalt not 
live ; 

That I may tell pale-hearted Fear, it lies, 

And sleep in spite of thunder.’ 


The sincerity of this piece of Ma- 
chiavellian policy is avouched by his 
first conference with mere mortals. 
After all the horrors of the magic 
glass, no sooner has the pageant 
vanished, than he at once becomes 
the monarch, swaying by mind and 
guiding his course by sublunary 
events and natural signs. So perfect, 
too, was his sclf-possession, that in 
the midst of all the enchantments of 
hell, his physical ear was truly open, 
and he has heard the galloping of 
horse :— 


‘* Mach. Come in, without there! 
Enter Lenox. 


Len, What’s your grace’s will? 
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Mach, Saw you the weird sisters? 
Len. No, my lord. 
Mach, Came they not by you? 
Len. No, indeed, my lord. 
Mach. Infected be the air whereon they 
ride ; 
And damn’d all those that trust them !— 
I did hear 
The galloping of horse: Who was't came 
by? 
Len. ’Tis two or three, my lord, that 
bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Mach, Filed to England ? 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 
Mach. ‘Vime, thou anticipat’st my dread 
exploits : 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it: From this 
moment, 
The firstlings of my heart shall be 
‘The firstlings of my hand, And even now 
‘To crown my thoughts with acts, be it 
thought and done : 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise,” 
&e. 


‘The power, and the only power, 
which the agents of hell actually ex- 
ercise over Macbeth is that of flatter- 
ing and encouraging his evil thoughts 
and dreams; they never exercise the 
slightest sway over him; he believes 
the prophecies that are uttered to 
deceive as matters intrinsic to his 
hopes and feelings, because the witches 
have told him truth before ; but they 
are extrinsic to his acts and his 
prudence, which he never allows to 
flag or sleep. The end proposed by 
Ifecate was to lull him into security. 
‘This fails. When he sinks, it is be- 
fore the physical force of ten thousand 
Englishmen. The address of Hecate 
shews precisely how the case stands 
betwixt him and the witches. After 
Macbeth has determined to go to them 
in the morning betimes, Hecate meets 
the three ; and when it is remarked 
she looks angrily, replies,— 


“‘ Have I not reason, beldams, as you are, 
Saucy, and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or shew the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spiteful and wrathful ; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now: Get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron, 


{[January, 


Meet me i’ the morning ; thither he 

Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels and your spells provide, 

Your charms, and every thing beside : 

I am for the air: this night I'll spend 

Unto a dismal, fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere 
noon : 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous dross profound ; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that, distill’d by magic slights, 

Shall raise such artificial sprights, 

As, by the strength of their illusion, 

Shall draw him on to his confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 

His hopes "bove wisdom, grace, and fear: 

And you all know, security 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy.” 


The damon here named IIecate is 
deceived, even as to its own power 
over the sinful mortal great of heart. 
In spite of all the spells, he does to 
the last “all that may become a man” 
of genius and courage; and when he 
falls, he is the victim not of super- 
natural agency, not of his credulity, 
but simply of his ambition and his 
fate. At the last, as with Napoleon,— 


** Fortune had fled her spoil’d and fa- 
vourite child ;” 

and in one battle in his old age, he 

found at once his Leipsic and his 

Waterloo. 

Again; it is not true that Shak- 
speare produces any chief event in the 
tragedy by the assistance of super- 
natural agents. Macbeth has no 
charmed weapon, no goblin page, no 
familiar spirit ;--nosupernatural agent 
causes or accelerates his fate. ‘The 
witches and their juggling fiends have 
deceived him in one point, and one 
only —he believes in their prediction 
that he is not doomed to fall by any 
man born of woman; and this he 
misinterprets by taking it generally, 
and supposing he is not to perish by 
the violence of mortal man, “ but 
will yield his breath to time and 
mortal custom.” I have now done 
with the second proposition; as to 
the first, it is unworthy the wis- 
dom of Johnson. It is absurd to 
suppose that the poet who, at 
the time Johnson wrote, or now- 
adays, should choose to introduce 
supernatural agency into a tragedy, 
would be banished from the theatre 
to the nursery, and condemned to 
write fairy-tales instead of tragedies. 
That grand tale, The Bride of Lam- 
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mermoor, though the scene be laid 
in comparatively recent times, did 
not cause Sir Walter to be so treated. 
The Crusaders, the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, drew down no such punish- 
ment ; nor did Manfred, nor Byron's 
Deformed Transformed. Norcanit be 
said that there is a different measure to 
be meted out to the novelistand to the 
dramatist. All that could possibly be 
exacted from cither in their use of 
supernatural agency is, that they 
should be obliged to lay their scene 
in an age and country where a belief 
in witheraft and enchantment pre- 
vailed. 

Johnson, in reference to what he 
first remarked as to the genius of the 
age and the opinions of the poet's 
contemporaries, farther says, “ The 
reality of witchcraft or caliente, 
which, though not strictly the same, 
are confounded in this play, has in all 
ages and countries been credited by 
the common people, and in most by 
the learned themselves.” But instead 
of giving us, as one would have ex- 


pected, some account of the state of 


opinion upon these subjects amongst 
the learned of Shakspeare’s contem- 
porarics, he rushes back to the cru- 
sades; and instead of quoting any 
Elizabethan writer, favours us with 
extracts from Olympiodorus and St. 
Clirysostom. One would have fancied, 
too, that some of the commentators, 
especially Steevens, who differed ¢oto 
clo with his coadjutor as to the pos- 
sibility of the scenes of enchantment 
ever being ridiculed, would have sup- 
plicd this want, but it remains yet to 
be done. And I now propose just to 
touch upon the subject in as brief a 
manner as | may. Johnson has re- 
ferred to King James’s work “ On 
Dxmonologie,” and has quoted the 
statute against witchcraft, passed in the 
first year of his reign. It is unneces- 
sary I should recur to them, farther 
than to observe that the book and 
the statute serve to record the fact 
that the author of the Basilikon Doron 
{a man, a scholar, and an author 
greatly underrated by Johnson and 
his literary friends), and a majority 
of cither House of Parliament, believed 
in the reality of witchcraft. And it 
may be well to remember that never 
at any subsequent period has there 
been so much genius and learning to 
to be found amongst the “ collective 
wisdom” of the nation as in the par- 
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liaments of Elizabeth and James. 
The statute-book is not less eloquent 
in proof of this than would be a roll 
of the names of peers and commoners. 

Dr. Johnson, in his latter days, was 
professedly a great admirer of Lord 
Bacon. He had become acquainted 
with his works when advanced in 
life—it was for the purposes of his 
dictionary ; but he does not seem, 
after all, to have had much real sym- 
pathy with a mind cast in so different 
a mould from his own, or a writer 
whose purity of idiom and pregnant 
nervousness of expression differed so 
widely from those which he adopted. 
Ilis admiration was of a general cha- 
racter. If he had studied Bacon— 
and no author, not even Tacitus, 
requires more study—larger traces 
of his familiarity with this profound 
scholar and philosopher would have 
appeared in the Doctor’s works. It 
is difficult, if this theory be incorrect, 
to imagine how else it is that Shak- 
speare’s works and his language were 
not more frequently illustrated by 
reference to the page of the most 
illustrious of his contemporaries ; and 
who, moreover, was 2 master of the 
English tongue equal to Shakspeare, 
and superior to all others. Surely, 
upon the matter we have in hand, 
the opinions of Bacon must be held 
deeply interesting. Now I find in 
his essay concerning “The Advance- 
ment of Learning” — 


“‘ Otherwise, it is of the nature of 
angels and spirits, which is an appendix 
of theology, both divine and natural, and 
is neither inscrutable nor interdicted : 
for although the Scripture saith, ‘ Let no 
man deceive you in sublime discourse 
touching the worship of angels, pressing 
into that he knoweth not,’ Xc., yet, 
notwithstanding, if you observe well that 
precept, it may appear thereby that there 
are two things only forbidden,—adoration 
of them, and opinion fantastical of them, 
either to extol them farther than per- 
taineth to the degree of a creature, or to 
extol a man’s knowledge of them farther 
than he hath ground. But the sober and 
grounded inquiry which may arise out of 
the Holy Scriptures, or out of the grada- 
tions of nature, is not restrained. So of 
degenerate and revolted spirits, the con. 
versing with or the employment of them is 
prohibited, much more any veneration to- 
wards them. But the contemplation or 
science of their nature, their illusions, 
either by Scripture or reason, is a part 
of spiritual wisdom, For so the apostle 
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saith, ‘ We are not ignorant of his stra- 
tavems.’ And it is no more unlawful to 
inquire the nature of evil spirits, than to 
inquire the force of poisons in nature, or 
the nature of sin and vice in morality.” 
Thus it seemeth that Lord Bacon 
—whom Coleridge has happily styled 
the British Plato, while he named the 
illustrious Greek the Athenian Ve- 


rulam—believed in the possibility of 


conversing with and employing evil 
spirits, or, in the language of the sta- 
tute, “ consulting, covenanting with, 
entertaining, or employi img an evil or 
cursed spirit.” Now, if in Shak- 
speare’s day one of the greatest and 
wisest of mankind held such an opi- 
nion, 
supernatural interference upon the 
stage be held as other than most 
solemn and appropriate then, or ever 
come hereafter to be ridiculous, when 
we remember the terrible reality it 
had in men’s minds at this lofty pe- 
riod of our land’s story? Lord 
Lacon’s observations about the force 
of imagination in his Natural History, 
and of antipathy and sympathy, are 
not less mark-worthy. Ile talks 
gravely of “ the tying of the poiut 
in Zant on the day of marriage, to 
make men impotent.” Ie says, * It 
is an usual observation, that if the 
body of one murdered be brought 
before the murderer, the wounds will 
bleed afresh.” Ile concludes: “ It 
may be that this participateth of a 
miracle, by God’s just judgment, who 
usually bringeth murders to light ; 
but if it be natural, it must be re- 
ferred to imagination.” 
course, 
the sentient being working upon the 
fresh corpse. lle talks of the effect 
of the “ evil eye,” remarking, * It 
hath been noted, also, that it is most 
dangerous when an envious eye is 
cast upon persons in glory, and 
triuinph, and joy. ‘The reason where- 
of is, for that at such tinies the spirits 
come forth most into the outward 


parts, and so mect the percussion of 


the envious eye more at hand.” Le 
says elsewhere: “ The ointment that 


witches use is reported to be made of 


the fat of children digged out of their 
graves—of the juice of smallage, 
wolf-bane, cinque-foil, mingled with 
the meal of fine wheat. But I sup- 
pose the soporiferous medicines are 


* That is, ta produce the illusion of their imagined journeyings. 


how could the introduction of 


That is, of 
to the guilty imagination of 


[January, 


likeliest to do it ;* which are henbane, 
hemlock, mandrake, moonshade, to- 
bacco, opium, saffron, poplar leaves,” 
&e. Again he says: “ ‘The relations 
touching the force of imagination and 
the secret instincts of nature are so 
uncertain, as they require a great 
deal of examination ere we conclude 
upon them. I would have it first 
thoroughly inquired whether there 
be any secret passages of sympathy 
between persons of near blood, as 
parents, children, brothers, sisters, 
nurse-children, husbands, wives, &c. 
There be many reports in history, 
that upon the death of persons of 
such nearness, men have had an in- 
ward feeling of it. I myself remem- 
ber that being in Paris, and my 
father dying at London, two or three 
days before my father’s death [ had 
a dream, which I told to divers Eng- 
lish gentlemen, that my father’s house 
in the country was covered all over 
with black mortar.” For my own 
part, if IL may judge, there be sceret 
passages of sympathy not alone be- 

tween parents and children, but be- 

tween men and animals. 

Bacon says, “ Jt is a common expe- 
rience that dogs know the dog-killer ; 
when, as in times of infection, some 
petty fellow is sent out to kill the 
dogs ; and that although they have 
never seen him before, yet they will 
all come forth and bark and fly at 
him.” He pursues the subject of 
antipathies and sympathies yet more 
curiously : “ Next to these that are 
near in blood, there may be the like 
passages and instinct of nature be- 
tween great friends and eneniics ; 
and sometimes the revealing is unto 
another person, and not to the party 
himself. I remember Philippus Com- 
mineus, a grave senator, reporteth 
that the Archbishop of Vienna, a 
reverend prelate, said one day after 
mass to King Louis XI. of Mrance, 
‘Sir, your mortal enemy is dead,’ 
what time Duke Charles of Burgundy 
was slain at the battle of Granson, 
against the Switzers. Some trial also 
should be made whether pact or agree- 
ment do any thing; as if two friends 
should agree that such a day in every 
week they, being in far distant places, 
should pray one for another; or 
should put on a ring or tablet on 
for another's sake,—whether, if one 
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of them should break their vow and 
promise, the other should have any 
feeling of it in absence.” The title 
following it is more curious still. 
If there be any force in imaginations 
and affections of singular persons, 
it is probable the force is much more 
in the joint imaginations and affec- 
tions of multitudes ; as if a victory 
should be won or lost in remote parts, 
whether there is not some sense 
thereof in the people it concerneth ; 
because of the great joy or grief that 
many men are possessed of at once ? 
Pius Quintus, at the very time when 
that memorable victory was won 
against the Turks at the naval battle 
of Lepanto, being then hearing of 
causes in Consistory, brake off sud- 
denly, and said to those about him, 
‘it is now more than time we should 
give thanks to God for the great vic- 
tory he hath granted us against the 
Turks. It is true that the victory 
had sympathy with his spirit ; for it 
was merely his work to conclude that 
league. It may be that revelation 
was divine ; but what shall we say, 
then, to a great number of divinations 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, 
where the people being in theatres, 
at plays, have had news of victories 
or overthrows some few days before 
any messenger could come 2?” 

As to the force of imagination, any 
body at all read in the history of 
medicine can speak to it. The effects 
produced by ¢raction, or the rubbing 
of metallic tractors, tipped with little 
lumps of wax, on the parts affected 
by pain, are well known. This must 
have been in my judgment merely 
by the force of imagination ; for the 
wax at the end of the tractor being 
a non-conductor, must have neutral- 
ised the effect of the metal; the 
which effect one can perfectly un- 
derstand in the matter of acu-punc- 
turation, where the stecl attracts and 
imbibes the electric fluid that, under 
all gouty and rheumatie diseases, 
abounds in the human frame. Yet 
that absolutely marvellous cures have 
been effected by the power of traction 
is undoubted. It is true beyond dis- 
pute, also, that marvellous cures were 
wrought in a besieged town of Flan- 
ders by means of common lime-water 
(smuggled into the town as from the 
Prince of Orange), which was in no 
sort of its proper efficacy a specific 
against the endemic which prevailed. 
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This must have been by force of 
imagination, There was something 
after this fashion in Mesmerism, too, 
but this was in the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of the thousand, 
with reference to women, as appears 
from the great report of a commission 
of physicians, and other scientific 
men: and when the patient was not 
of prurient mind and debauched ha- 
bits amounting to monomania, she 
was epileptic. 

The general concurrence to which 
Bacon alludes about the foreknow- 
ledge of a great eyent is passing 
strange. The instances thereof might 
be multiplied and carried down to 
the present day. It is, perhaps, from 
the indisputable evidence on which it 
rests, one of those things upon which, 
in his lordship’s words, we ought to 
most stick. What, for example, can 
be more strange, and yet more true, 
than that when greatest men die 
there is a convulsion of the elements, 
as though all Nature mourned, 
or, at the least, was stirred, in the de- 
parture of the spirit which had in- 
formed or agitated it? Is it, then, 
that a sympathy can exist between 
external nature and the spirits that 
animate it in their “ sightless sub- 
stances” and the souls of breathing 
men? If this be not so, how are we 
to account for the recurrence of signs 
and wonders when the earth’s might- 
iest perish ? No man can reasonably 
doubt the agonies of nature which 
accompanied the gradual decease of 
Alexander by a poor marsh-fever, or 
the sudden fall of “ mightiest Julius” 
by the hands of butcherly assassins, 
not a single one of whom, large as 
was their number, died a peaceful or 
a natural death.» We know beyond 
the possibility of doubt that the spirit 
of our Cromwell, who fulfilled in a 
brief space his generous boast that he 
would make the name of Englishman 
as reverend and as terrible through- 
out the world as ever was that of 
Roman in the elder time—we know 
that that mighty and right English 
spirit was divorced from clay in 
thunder, lightning, and in storm. 
Lockhart, in his little book, which 
I have read a _ thousand times 
throughout, and always love to look 
at on an idle hour, has told us how 
his hero’s spirit made its cvanish- 
ment from this “ phantasmal scene.” 


“On the 3d of May it became evi- 
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dent that the scene was near its close. 
* * * He lingered on thenceforth 
in a delirious stupor. On the 4th 
the island was swept by a tremendous 
storm, which tore up almost all the 
trees about Longwood by the roots. 
The 5th was another day of tempests ; 
and about six in the evening Napo- 
leon, having pronounced the word 
téte d’armée, passed for ever from the 
dreams of battle.” * 

Clear it is, then, that not alone in 
Shakspeare’s time, but even in the 
present, the wise and learned could 
not fail to regard the introduction of 
supernatural agency in a fatidical 
drama, such as Macbeth, as other than 
appropriate and solemn, and a source 
of legitimate tragic terror. ‘There 
has appeared to be an innate super- 
stition in the minds of earth’s might- 
iest, down to the Napoleon of yester- 
day, which makes them love to fancy 
there is a connexion betwixt their 
own well-nigh almighty spirits and 
lofty fortunes and fate, and the spi- 
rits of the invisible world; and few, 
touching this matter, have gone 
farther in their secret hearts than 
Buonaparte did on his death-bed 
with respect to the mysteries of the 
Roman Catholic church: “ I neither 
believe nor disbelieve.” 

The majority, in referring to their 
moments of inspiration from which 
success flashed, or in remembering 
secret warnings of evil born of no 
cognisable cause, would, peradven- 
ture, be inclined to propitiate the 
intellectual Nemesis, by falling into 
the doctrine of Browne, and confess- 
ing humbly with him,}— 


“T doe thinke that many mysteries 
ascribed to our owne inventions have 
beene the courteous revelations of spi- 
rits; for those noble essences in heaven 
beare a friendly regard unto their fellow- 
nature on earth ; and therefore beleeve 
that those many prodigies and ominous 
prognostics which forerun the ruine of 
states, princes, and private persons are 
the charitable premonitions of good an- 
gels, which more carelesse inquiries 
terme but the effect of chance and na- 
ture.” 


Recent examples, at all events, prove 
that the fund of credulity even among 
the higher classes is by no means di- 
minished, though it have taken a dif- 


* Life of Napoleon, 


Family Library, 
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ferent turn since 1611, when Macbeth, 
with its witches and enchantments, 
was, in Johnson’s words, “ an awful 
and affecting” spectacle to a British 
audience, and the curate Gaufredi was 
burnt alive at Marseilles for sorcery. 
The noble and distinguished indivi- 
duals who believed in the miracles of 
Hohenlohe and the Mesmeric exhi- 
bitions of Elliotson, and who gave 
evidence on behalf of Morrison and 
St. John Long, had as little ground 
for their folly and fanaticism as the 
Bodins, the Delrios, and the Boguets 
of former days, and could not ad- 
vance one tithe of the circumstances, 
the reasons, and the arguments in 
their support. 


* * x ~ 


I now go on to consider Macbeth's 
character in reference to his story, as 
Shakspeare has told it. 

The witches encounter him sud- 
denly in the day of success, and utter 
their predictions. It is plain, from 
the first, they have “ harped” his 
hope aright. Ile asks no question 
after they have all-hailed him. The 
great predictions of 

** Noble having and of royal hope” 


have steeped his senses and suffused 
his heart. The sweet bodements are 
to him for the moment anticipated 
joys; and, as Banquo observes, “ he 
seems rapt withal ;” extra se raptus 
—hurried beyond the ignorant pre- 
sent into the teeming future. It is 
only when his companion has in- 
voked them, and they have greeted 
him with that prophecy so terrible 
to Macbeth’s ear, that the latter 
questions them. And what are the 
two points of explanation which he 
requires from the imperfect speak- 
ers? The first is with respect to the 
“ present having.” He is in ny sort 
amazed as to the prediction of * the 
royal hope.” Ue knows that he has 
succeeded his father, and is Thane of 
Glamis. But how és he Thane of 
Cawdor? This it is that astonishes 
him,— 
** The Thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman.” 


This seems an utter bar to his pre- 
sent actual possession of the dignity. 
Had it been a prospective promise of 


t Religio Medici. 
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it, he would not have held it stranger 
than the promise of the crown, on 
the future possession of which he 
jirmly counted. Cawdor lives, and 
the king lives. He may succeed to 
either ; but how is he to be actually 
in possession of the seat of one or 
other? ‘Therefore is it that 


“ To be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor.” 


Nor does it stand less! The next 
point of wonderment is, “ Why the 
witches stopped their way” —- 
as well as his own) “ with prophetic 
greetings ?” How came Banquo and 
his issue to be interested in the throne 
Macbeth had marked for his own, 
and which he had successfully striven 
to deserve? When the weird sisters 
vanish, he is not startled at the mode 
of it; his earnest ejaculation is, 
“Would they had staid!” He takes 
no heed of the speculations of Banquo 
as to the non-existence of the crea- 
tures that appeared before them, and 
as to the possibility of their labour- 
ing under a mere illusion; but he 
bursts out into the exclamation, 
“ Your children shall be kings!” 
Banquo retorts, “ You shall be king!” 
upon which Macbeth assumes a light 
and mocking tone, familiar to his 
lips, though it never spring from 
his heart; and refers to that passage 
of the prophecies which may well 
seem impossible,— 


“And Thane of Cawdor too; went it 
not so?” 


The other replies in the same light 
spirit,— 


“To the self-same tune and words.” 


Next comes the astounding announce- 
ment. “He és Thane of Cawdor.” 
He was Thane of Cawdor when the 
witches all-hailed him “ king here- 
after.” Now, mark the difference of 
the exclamations made respectively 
by himself and Banquo :— 


Banquo. “ What! can the devil speak 
true?” 
Macbeth. “‘ Glamis, and Thane of Caw- 
dor: 
The greatest is behind !” 
He then again assails Banquo about 
the promise made on behalf of his 
children ; but this time it is more 
insidiously and earnestly :—— 
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“ Do you not hope your children shall 
be kings, 

When those that gave the Thane of 
Cawdor to me 

Promised no less to them?” 


Banquo remonstrates :— 


“« That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the ‘Thane of Cawdor. But ’tis 
strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us 
truths,— 
Win us with honest trifles to betray us 
In deepest consequence.” 


What effect does this wholesome 
reasoning about the causes and con- 
sequence of truths told by the in- 
struments of darkness produce in the 
mind of Macbeth? It is told in this 
soliloquy, which furnishes forth a 
gloss upon the whole play :— 


Macbeth. “ Two truths are told 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme! (1 thank you, 
gentlemen.) 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good : If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of suc- 
cess, 

Commencing in a truth? 
of Cawdor : 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my 
ribs, 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fan- 

tastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, that 
function 

Is smother'd in surmise ; and nothing is, 

Save what is not.” 


I am Thane 


The key to the whole character is in 
the words — 


** Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings.” 


Let us take this with us con- 
stantly, and we shall never fail in all 
he suffers, and in all he does, to re- 
cognise the Macbeth one and the 
same. After cogitating, his better 
nature, “so full of the milk of hu- 
man kindness,” prevails, and he re- 
solves, at least for the present, not 
“to catch the nearest way” which 
had suggested itself to him :—— 


“Tf Chance will have me king, why 
Chance may crown me, 
Without my stir,” 
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Ilis final decision is to wait upon 
events :— 
** Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day.” 


These moderate counsels, however, 
are overthrown by Duncan’s own 
act ; in other words, by his fate. He 
fixes the inheritance of the crown 
upon his son, a mere boy, to the 
prejudice of Macbeth’s title, and this 
precisely at the moment the great 
general had saved the kingdom from 
imminent perils. From that moment 
Macbeth is “ determined.” He has 
resolyed upon his course. He will 
tear 
him who dares to set aside his right : 
and Duncan supplies him with full 
means of carrying it into effect :— 


* The Prince of Cumberland !—That is 


a step, 

On which I must fall down, or else o’er- 
leap, 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your 
fires ! 

Let not light see my dark and deep de- 
sires: 


The eye wink at the hand ! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see.” 


Shakspeare had Macbeth’s feelings 
upon the occasion described to his 
hand by Holinshed (Hist. of Scotland, 
p- 171) :-— 


“ Duncan having two sonnes, &c. he 
made the elder of them called Malcome, 
Prince of Cumberland, as it was thereby 
to appoint him successor in his kingdome 
immediately after bis decease. Macbeth 
sorely troubled herewith, for that he saw 
by this means his hope sore hindered 
(whereby the old lawes of the realme the 
ordinance was that if he should succeed 
were not of able age to take the charge 
upon himself, he that was next of blood 
to him should be admitted), he began to 
take counsel how he should usurpe the 
kingdome by force, having a just quarrel 
so to doe (as he tooke the matter), for 
that Duncan did what in him lay to de- 
fraud him ofall manner of title and claime 
which he might in time to come pretend 
unto the crowne.”’ 


And who in those former days 
would or could doubt that Macbeth’s 
quarrel was a just one, and that he 
must have been content “ to live a 
coward in his own esteem,” if he had 
not prosecuted it to the utterance ? 
‘The law or custom in Scotland was 


the diadem from the brow of 
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the same as Spencer describes it to be 
in Ireland, and it was founded on the 
same reasons. Sovereigns in those 
days were in reality and not in name 
alone the chief magistrates in war 
and peace ; and the people to provide 
for their own safety in life and pro- 
perty, could tolerate no child, 

woman, or other incapable person, as 
their leader. The mighty author of 
A View of the State of Ireland, says, 


** It is a custom amongst all the Irish, 
that presently after the death of any of 
their chief lords or captains, they do as- 
semble themselves to a place generally 
appointed and known unto them, to 
choose another in his stead, where they 
do nominate and appoint for the most 
part not the eldest son nor any of the 
children of the lord deceased, but the 
next to him of blood; that is, the eldest 
and worthiest ; as commonly the next 
brother unto him, if he have any, or the 
next cousin or so forth, as any is elder in 
that kindred or sept.” 


Here then I may remark, that 
Duncan once dead, the right to the 
crown was in Macbeth; and there- 
fore that all the fine indignation of 
the commentators against him as an 
usurper is thrown away. 

I now approach the most difficult 
passages of the play, as they needs 
must be, since they have misled so 
many acute and well-informed men 
as to the nature of the work, and 
given them false impressions with 
respect to the characters of Macbeth 
and his wife. And if I now hope | 
have seen, and can shew the true 
bearing of what takes place through- 
out the appalling scenes which pre- 
cede and attend the murder, it is 
founded on the fact that with 
thorough reverence and a confidence 
unalloyed with doubt, or fear, or 
personal prejudice, or regard to ex- 
ternal authority, I have looked to 
the text of Shakspeare himself for 
information. From this, then, con- 
trary to the opinion of all the com- 
mentators, I come to the conclusion 
that from the moment Dunean had 
invested his son with a dignity ana- 
logous to that of Caesar in the Ro- 
man empire, Macbeth had determined 
to wrest the sceptre from his grasp, 
and, as was usual in such cases, until 
modern times, with it his life; and 
that this determination never once 
suffered change or mitigation ; “ ne'er 
felt retiring ebb, but kept duc on ;” 
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and that it was made before he had 
any communication with his wife 
touching the weird sisters, and owed 
nothing whatsoever to her instiga- 
tions. Macbeth’s pride and ambition 
are of a devouring order, which ren- 
ders it impossible he could submit to 
waive his claim to sovereign sway 
and masterdom. ‘True, he might 


assail Dunean (as the Macbeth of 


history actually did), and 


“ With barefaced power sweep him from 
his path, 
And make his will avouch it.” 


But Shakspeare has invested the 
reigning monarch with so many vir- 
tues —“ he is so clear in his great 
oflice,”—that this was not to be con- 
templated by the Macbeth of the 
tragedy. Ile had determined that 
the weak-minded and ungrateful sove- 
reign who wronged him should fall ; 
and “the taking off” must bear the 
name of murder; and to this crime 
with all its consequences hereafter he 
had reconciled himself before he left 
the palace of Fores. 

[ hold, too, looking back, that he 
never had abandoned the first sug- 
gestion of catching at the “nearest 
way ;” that it was constantly present 
to ‘his mind, though the project it 

engendered had assumed no definite 
form; and his horror of guilt and 
power of resisting the strong tempta- 
tion were stronger than the tempta- 
tion itself. He had contemplated in 
the abstract the project of murdering 
Duncan, but the murder was still 
“fantastical.” Ile had pondered, and 
eae and sought counsel upon 
; but even in his fancies he had 
ahaa it no time or place, nor de- 
vised any means for its execution. It 
had, however, grown the familiar ob- 
ject of his thought, the whilst he had 
lulled his conscience to sleep by in- 
activity, though the fiend was in full 
possession of his heart. Ile was wait- 
ing upon events; and it wanted a 
much less cogent reason than his 
ouster from the royal succession to 
determine his proceedings : Duncan’s 
fate was then fixed. But this was 
all. The when, the where, the how, 
Were yet open to consideration. He 
had not previous to his arrival at 
Inverness resolved and settled to slay 
him in his own house, with his own 
hand, and under all the cireumstances 
of horror which the poet accumulates. 
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This distinction has not been noticed ; 
and from the consummate art in the 
conduct of the drama and the as- 
tounding rapidity of the dread events, 
it may easily pass unobserved. Yet 
it is most material it should be kept 
in view. The question of the true 
characters of Macbeth and his wife 
depends on it. 

I hold, too, that though believing, 
like Sylla, in omens, and visions, and 
supernatural revelations, he never 
trusted to charm, or spell, or super- 
human assistance, any more than the 
iron man of Rome, or looked to the 
effectuation of any object by other 
than human means. Le believes that 
the witches have more than mortal 
knowledge, and to the truth of the 
prophecies they utter and cause to be 
uttered to him, as to be wrought out 
by human means and human ac- 
cidents, he trusts to the last. It is 
because he believes that after having 
his eyes assailed by the line of Ban- 
quo’s issue, he will see “no more 
sights.” Almost at the close of his 
career he says,— 


‘«* The spirits that know 
All mortal consequents, pronounced me 
thus.” 


It is only at the very last he is un- 
deceived, and finds they palter with 
him in a double sense. Even when 
a wood came toward Dunsinane, he 
only begins to doubt the equivocation 
of the fiend that lies like truth. He 
still believes he bears a charmed life, 
and it requires Macduff’s explanation 
to convince him of the utter juggling. 

With this prefatory explanation, I 
find myself at Act I. Scene V. In- 
verness. A room in Macsetn’s castle. 
Enter Lavy Macsetnu reading a let- 
ter. Now, the use which Shakspeare 
makes of this letter from the triumph- 
ant general to his wife, exhibits not 
alone a power of genius but of dra- 
matic art that has never been equalled, 
and can never be sufficiently admired. 
The lady is reading a letter,—nay, 
the letter has been nearly read ; and 
more strange still, all that portion of 
it with whose contents we were not 
previously acquainted has been read. 
The audience has already witnessed 
all that is communicated to the lady. 
Why, then, should it be now told to 
them? The audience, indeed, knows 
more than the lady, as far as appears— 
for there is not one word of Macbeth’s 
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glorious victories —of Sinel’s death 
—of Cawdor’s treason and execution 
as a traitor —of that which burns at 
Macbeth’s heart, the nomination of 
a Prince of Cumberland, or the ap- 
proach of Duncan to Inverness. ‘lo 
any dramatist but Shakspeare, it 
would have appeared absurd to in- 
troduce a fragment of a letter that 
at the first blush to all men’s minds, 
must appear to convey nothing an- 
cillary to the conduct of the story. 
Yet in fact how mighty is its ene 
how deeply sown it is with revelations 
to bear harvest in time’s fulness! 
Shakspeare might have clogged the 
action of the drama after the manner 
of Euripides with a long soliloquy, 
declaring all the preceding conditions 
of the relation betwixt Macbeth and 
his lady, and all that he had informed 
her touching his prospects and de- 
signs; but the dread interest had 
been thus destroyed —no throb of 
doubt permitted—the emotions of the 
audience anticipated and quashed. 
The spectators had been looking on 
as accessories at a vulgar murder— 
not contemplating in trembling ap- 
prehension the solemn horrors of a 
fated sacrifice. ‘The “ taking off” had 
no longer been a great quell. The 
eyes had been shut, not held aghast 
at its scenes and circumstances. ‘There 
would have been no religious sanction, 
as in a Greek drama, to abate disgust 
or lend dignity to the perpetration 
of a crime. But far apart was this 
course from the master of poetic 
method. He takes care that the 
edge of the sharpened senses shall be 
dulled by no tame narrative, by no 
premature revelation. The accom- 
plices give utterance to their thoughts 
and hold converse with each other as 
though there had been no audience to 
be instructed. You have only leisure 
to look back and ascertain the springs 
of action, as in a passage of real lite 
after all is done and over. Lady 
Macbeth appears reading this frag- 
ment of a letter upon the same prin- 
ciple that the witches are introduced 
at the opening of the tragedy, to make 
the spectator aware that the whole 
supernatural agency of the drama is 
to be directed against Macbeth alone, 
and never to be stopped or turned 
aside to meaner things. This letter 
in its first phasis is in the character 
of credentials. It ushers into our 
acquaintance — or rather in Cole- 
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ridge’s word, inquaintance —one of 
whom we have never heard before. 
We are taught from Macbeth’s self 
to know that she is not alone the 
partner of his heart, but the partner 
of his ambition—the confidant of his 
secret thoughts. We see they are 
bound together by the tie which 
Portia aspired to with Brutus —the 
intercommunion of free hearts. It is 
even stronger, for Lady Macbeth’s 
soul is surcharged and poisoned with 
the passions of her master. Am- 
bition with the man is a mania—the 
infirmity of generous minds has be- 
come a disease; in the weaker crea- 
ture it has grown into a frenzy — 
wapanord raeupooa — 


“That clouds the mind, that fires the 
brain.” 


The form of the opening salutation 
shews how different is the relation 
between them from that which ordi- 
narily subsists between man and wo- 
man :— 


“ Lady Mach, Great Glamis! worthy 
Cawdor ! 
Greater than both by the all-hail here- 
after !” 


And see how this appeal is responded 
to in the instant of their interview, 
when she greets one just returned to 
her bosom from such manifold toils 
and dangers. ‘There is no need of 
explanation or of preface. She has 
laid his tidings to her heart :— 


“* Mach. My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night.” 


There is also the strongest personal 
love. She is his “ dearest chuck.” 
He does not willingly make her un- 
sex herself. ‘The time and _ place, 
circumstances, and fate in leading 
Duncan to surrender himself into 
Macbeth’s castle, compel him so to 
do in the one instance; but ever 
after he keeps her as far as he can 
“innocent of the knowledge” of his 
slaughterous purposes. He has made 
her completely his own ; and the art 
of his stronger mind is to insinuate 
his wishes and opinions into hers, so 
that in uttering them she shall fancy 
they are her own. This is evident 
as these horrible scenes procecd. 
She re-echoes the thoughts and feel- 
ings he intimates—she reiterates his 
strong arguments, and overthrows 
those he has left intentionally and 
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obviously weak. We can trace back 
the dire contents of that portion of 
the letter which has not been read. 
We have proof that Macbeth has 
broken to her his enterprise of 
seizing on the crown, and that it was 
done in this epistle. She exclaims 
to Macbeth, aa as the time ap- 
proaches he is dallying with the 
murder — 


** What beast was it, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to 
me? 

When you durst do it, then you were a 
man ; 

And, to be more than what you were, you 
would 

Re so much more the man. Nor time nor 
place : 

Did then adhere, and yet you would 
make both: 

They have made themselves, and that 
their fitness now 

Doth unmake you.” 


The latter part shews the letter 
must have been written before he 
was brought into Duncan’s presence 
—hefore the nomination of the Prince 
of Cumberland — and before the an- 
nouncement of the visit to Inverness. 
We know from the text itself that, 
since the encounter with the witches, 
he had learned, “ by the perfectest 
report,” they had more in them than 
mortal knowledge. He had therefore 
made inquiries after them; and the 
result of these was calculated to add 
force to the thought whose murder 
yet was but fantastical. Accordingly, 
we find that, without waiting for 
provocation from Duncan, without 
being exposed to the temptation of 
having Duncan delivered into his 
hands, he has, nevertheless, pointed 
out to his wife, in language, however 
dark, yet sufficiently clear to be un- 
derstood by her, “ the nearest way.” 
Still, making her deductions from 
expressions we may assume to have 
been studiously obscure — remem- 
bering him such as he in his old 
age, recalls to memory his primal 
self,*—such as he had been before the 
tide of glory, power, and honour had 
set in his favour—before he had lent 
his mind to the search after forbidden 
knowledge and to the belief in de- 


* « The time has been my senses would have cool'd 
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moniacal prophecies—before, in short, 
his mind had become utterly warped 
by ambition, she is apprehensive 
that he will hesitate to adopt that 
“ nearest way :"— 


“ Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way.” 


Pondering at once over his cha- 
racter and the contents of his letter, 
she comes to the conclusion,— 


“‘Thou’dst have great Glamis, 
That which cries, Thus thow must do, if 
thou have it ; 
And that which rather thow dost fear to do, 
Than wishest should be undone.” 


You would have that which you 
can obtain only by doing a deed, 
which you now rather fear to do, 
than would wish undone if it had 
been once accomplished. That she 
has concluded rightly from Machcth’s 
reasoning appears from one of his 
own soliloquies. Read the following 
passage aright, and it is in effect what 
Lady Macbeth has just said for him— 
‘© Macb, If it were done !—when ’tis done, 
then ’twere well.” 


Ile is deliberating upon the supposi- 
tion of the assassination’s being com- 


mitted. Then, he says, it were well— 
he would not wish it undone. But 
why is it that he fears to do this deed, 
as he has no doubt hinted to his wife 
he does—why does he linger in debate 
upon the subject? Because his na- 
ture is such as she has described it, 
and suggests, moreover, to him subtler 
and deeper motives for abhorrence of 
the crime, though they be purely 
human motives — motives strictly 
confined to this world and his lot in 
it, than any she can comprehend ; 
and, next, because the peculiar and 
atrocious horror of his position lends 
a tenfold force to all these motives. 
But of this more hereafter. What- 
ever doubts, however, Lady Macbeth 
may have of her husband’s purposes, 
they are quickly dispelled upon his 
arrival. She has taken Murder to 
her bosom. As an august victim, 
she has devoted herself to the in- 
fernal gods for her husband’s ambi- 
tion; and after her invocation of 


To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 


As life were in’t.” 
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these powers, the sacrificial veil is 
as closely wrapped over her mental 
vision, up to the consummation of 
the terrible feat, as it was round the 
head of a Decius. Macbeth sees his 
way, and calculates upon every step 
of it—both with respect to the here- 
after, and to what may come here. 
Lady Macbeth never pauses to look 
at either. Their first mecting forms, 
perhaps, to the reflecting mind, the 
most appalling scene in the whole 
tragedy. ‘They have no thought, 
save for the one object of their guilty 
contemplation. No lighter or gentler 
theme is suftered for an instant to 
intrude. The woman embraces him 
with fierce joy — 

‘Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both by the all-hail here- 

after !” ‘ 


Macbeth throughout the scene re- 
plies with a concentrated brevity, 
whose horrors are spread out, as it 
were, upon his countenance. He 
breaks off her effusion of triumph 
with— 
“« My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night ! 
Lady M. And when goes hence ? 
Mach, ‘To-morrow, —as he purposes. 
Lady M. Oh, never 
Shall sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, mu thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters. ‘To beguile the 
time, 
like the time, 
your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue. 
innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it. 
coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night’s great business 
despatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days 
to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and master- 


Look 


Bear welcome in 
Look like the 


Ife that’s 


into my 


} 
aom,. 


Mach. We will speak further.” 


At this point Macbeth stands be- 
fore us thus:—He has determined 
that Duncan shall die. He has re- 
conciled himself to the crime and its 
consequences hereafter. He is will- 
ing for the guerdon here, if he may 
enjoy it, to jump the life to come— 
to plunge blindly from the bank and 
shoal of Time into the ocean of 
Eternity. ‘This, then, being the case, 
all primary considerations and argu- 
ments relative to the abstract ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence were at 
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present idle. Ie has long since ceased 
to urge them to himself, and it would 
not seem he had ever brought them 
before his accomplice. He argues 
now, as doubtless he had also argued 
with her, altogether upon secondary 
considerations: “ Blood will have 
blood”—* We still have judgment 
here.” He has fallen away from the 
love and fear of God; but he is not 
yet in like manner prepared to sever 
himself from the love and fear of man. 
Therefore it is that secondary consi- 
derations are so strong with him. 
Therefore it is that he is so horrified, 
and his brain so wildly excited, by 
the circumstances that must attend 
the assassination--the imbruing his 
own hands in the blood of a sleeping 
man-—his kinsman and his king— 
the damning breach of hospitality 
the universal and everlasting execra- 
tion which must attend the mur- 
derous traitor, should his attempt 
fail or his crimes become divulged, 
—these are the considerations which 
with him on Horror’s head horrors 
accumulate. He has not lost—he 
never does lose his sympathy with 
human kind. It is a well-nigh 
inborn feeling. It clings to us to 
the last hour of conscious existence. 
Lord Bacon, with his usual pervad- 
ing truth, hath remarked :— 


“ The delight which men have in po- 
pularity, fame, honour, submission ani 
subjection of other men’s minds, wills, 
or affections, although these things may 
be desired for other ends, seemeth to be 
a thing in itself, without contemplation 
of consequence, grateful and agreeable to 
the nature of man. This thing is surely 
not without some signification, as if ull 
spirits and souls of men came out of one 
divine limbus ; else why should men he 
so much affected with what others think 
or say? The best temper of minds de- 
sireth good name and true honour; the 
lighter, popularity and applause ; the 
more depraved, subjection and tyranny, 
as is seen in great conquerors and trou- 
blers of the world.” 


To a being such as Macbeth, this 
sympathy with men’s spirits was as 
essentially a component part of his 
ambition as love of power or love of 
fame. It haunts the man and monarch 
throughout his life like a spectre, 
the avenger of blood. Le tells his 
wife 

“ We will proceed no further in this 
business,” 
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Wherefore so? Is it that he has re- 
pented him of his meditated crime 
against the commandment, “ Thou 
shalt do no murder,” of his Maker ? 
Is it that the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality and feelings of honour have 
revailed? No! It is because 
Juncan hath honoured him of late, 
and 
“ T have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their 
newest gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon,” 


Ile sighs over in his old age the want 
and forfeiture of 


“ Honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” 


And, in his last extremity, that which 
his soul abhors is the notion of sub- 
mission to Malcolm, and being baited 
with the rabble’s curse. 

Following the course of the scene, 
we find that Macbeth’s hesitation, 
from human reasons, to do that which 
we learn from his wife he had sworn, 
yields speedily to the temptation of 
the opportunity, and his conviction 
as to the certainty and security of 
the enterprise. One doubt yet lingers 
in his mind— 

“ If we should fail ——” 

Lady M. We fail!” 

That is, for once and aye—here and 
hereafter. 


The Man and Woman. 


‘‘ But screw your courage to the sticking- 
place, 
And we'll not fail !” 


She then’ runs over the plan of 
drugging the possets of Duncan's 
attendants ; to which, under the guise 
of a question, Macbeth suggests the 
addition of using their own daggers, 
and marking the men with blood. 
After this he is determined on doing 
the deed now. The short scene which 
follows between him and Banquo 
seems to me a subtle piece of Machia- 
vellism gn the part of Macbeth — 


“ Banquo. I dreamt last night of the 
three weird sisters : 
To you they have shewn some truth. 
Macb. I think not of them.” 


Anxious, however, to withdraw the 
thoughts of his guest from the pre- 
sent, and plunge them in the shadowy 
future, he goes on to say — 


“ Yet, when we can entreat an hour to 
serve, 
Would spend it in some words upon that 
business, 
1f you would grant the time. 
Banquo, At your kindest leisure. 
Macb. If you shall cleave to my con- 
sent,*— when ’tis, 
It shall make honour for you. 
Banquo. So I lose none, 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell'd.” 


* Dr. Johnson's interpretation of the passage is, “‘ If you shall cleave to my consent, 


if you shall concur with me when I determine to accept the crown, when ’tis,—when 
that happens which the prediction promises, it shall make honour for you.” Now this is 
so wildly far-fetched, and withal so lame and impotent, and so violently obnoxious to 
the remark of Steevens which I have quoted in the text, that it caunot be seriously 
entertained for one moment. Malone observes “ ‘The word consent has always appeared 
to me unintelligible in the first of these lines, and was, I am persuaded, a mere error 
of the press.”” He suggests content, but his reasoning is not such as to induce us to 
tolerate the alteration, though we were to admit that it would be better than ** con- 
sent” and acknowledge the extreme difficulty of accepting consent in this line in its 
metaphorical sense of “ union.” He says, ‘‘ Consent or concent may certainly signify 
harmony and, in a metaphorical sense, that union which binds to each other a party, or 
number of men leagued together for a particular purpose ; but it can no more signify, 
as I conceive, the party or body of men so combined together, or the cause for which 
they are united, than the harmony produced by a number of musical instruments can 
signify the instruments themselves or the musicians that play upon them, When 
Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso, says,— 
* Birds, winds, and waters, sing with sweet concent,” 


we must surely understand by the word concent, not a party or a cause, but harmony 
or union ; and in the latter sense, I apprehend Justice Shallow’s servants are said to 
flock together in concent in the second part of King Henry IV. Now, though there 
be a good deal of force in this, yet he falls into error in assuming that consent and 
concent mean precisely the same thing and may be used indifferently. ‘They may not, 
any more than consensus and concensus. Cicero, in his treatise De Oratore, speaks of 
omniu m doctrinarum consensus concentusque. 

Consent means concord, agreement, coherence with, correspondence. Concent means 
a concert of voices, harmony. It is consent, therefore, rather than concent, that would 
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Steevens is clearly right when he 
says, “ Macheth could never mean, 
while yet the success of his attack 
upon the life of Duncan was uncer- 
tain, to afford Banquo the most dark 
or distant hint of his criminal de- 
signs upon the crown. Had he acted 
thus incautionsly, Banquo would na- 
turally have become; his accuser as 
soon as the murder had been dis- 
covered.” No! Macbeth’s object 
was to turn Banquo’s mind aside 
from the fancy he had any present 
object with respect to the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. ‘The more obvious 
meaning of the much-disputed pass- 
aye addressed to Banquo, leaving it 
as it stands, is, if you shall cleave to 
my consent—that is, to my union— 
if you should unite yourself to me 
—when ‘tis—when this has come to 
pass—when you have done so—it 
shall make honour for you. The 
force of the word “ shall,” used ra- 
ther than “ will”—if you shall—is 
to throw off the question of the con- 
sent to a future time, which I hold 
to have been Macbeth’s purpose. 
We are now at the illusion of the 
air-drawn dagger, 
forlorn and fantastic fancies which 
his perturbed imagination conjures 
up the while he permits it to run 
riot in the realms of dream. All 
this, however, neither impedes nor 
interrupts the action. Even before 
the sound of the signal, he rouses 
and reproves himself’ for indulging 
in those thick-coming fancies,— 
“ Whiles I threat he lives.” And 
at the first toll he exclaims,— 


bear the metaphorical meaning “ union.” 


Of Macbeth. 


and the crowd of 
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** I go, and it is done—the bell invites me.” 


Lady Macbeth now comes into the 
court-yard to watch and wait the 
completion of the murder. Macbeth 
turns back in his ascent to Duncan’s 
chamber to look down: on hearing 
her step, and ascertaining who it is, 
he proceeds to his task. During this 
pause let us contemplate and contrast 
the bearing and feelings of the two 
guilty creatures. We may best judge 
them by their soliloquies, in which 
they pour forth their secret souls. 
Lady Macbeth, as if conscious that 
her will and courage required some 
supernatural support, throws herself’ 
into the arms of Hell, and calls upon 
elder Night to lend her shroud — 


“ Come, ye spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me 
here > 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, 
top-full 

Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood, 

Stopup the access and passage to remorse, 

‘That no compunctious visitings of Nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace 
between 

The effect and it! 
breasts 

And take my milk for gall, you mur- 
thering ministers, 

Wherever in your sightless substances 
you wait 

On Nature’s mischief! Come, thick Night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of 
Hell! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it 
inakes, 

Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of 
the dark 

To cry, Hold, hold !” 


Come to my woman’s 





ee 





And as it is possible, though far from pro- 


bable, Shakspeare might have used consent in this metaphorical sense, I would not 


subscribe to Malone's opinion when he declares, 
I entire ly concur with him, however, 


sion affords no meaning whatsoever.” 


* The word consent in my apprehen- 
in the 


persuasion that the word consent found its w ay into the passage from a mere error of 


the press—an error, too, which I humbly submit might be easily amended, 


Should 


we, instead of consent or concent, read conceit, the change would not be very violent. 
Then we w ould have the matter expressed thus :—‘ If you shall cleave to my con- 


ceit” — to my conception, notion, 


or understanding — ‘‘ of that business” — conceit 


bearing the meaning of the Latin word conceptus, a conception, the image of a thing 


conceived in the mind, whereof Quinti! ian speaks : 
ceptus (in the plural) being, as Cicero describes them, cogitationes, 
“ when ‘tis’—when that conceit is formed, matured, or determined by me—* 
That Macbeth should here use a word like “ conceit,” 


make honour for you.” 
as well, us a grave meaning, 
might 


might bear 


iancy, 


be taken for a stroke of art. 


rei imaginem mente cone ipere 3 con- 
notiones — 
it shall 


sensus, 


which 
a light one, such as fantastical notion, fond 
It has been already observed he always 


affe cts a light tone in speaking of the witches to Banquo ; and just now he has said, 


‘| think not of them. 
what might be the tone of feeling 
Banquo, even if 


thoughts upon the subject, 





It is but consistent, 
in which he would discuss their prophecies 
he meant more than to mislead him 


that he should leave it doubtful 
with 
real tenor of his 


then, 


as to the 
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She would not feel, she would not 
think, she would not sce;—she would 
be moved to ‘the murder as a ma- 
chine without reason, or understand- 
ing, or sensation urged forward by 
the fiery impulse of the demon. 
Macbeth, on the contrary, invokes 
no extraneous aid; he is calm and 
self-included—he sees every thing 
and regards each matter, of however 
dire consequence, with a steady eye 
—he weighs carefully and soberly 
every circumstance and probability— 
he dismisses from his mind all con- 


siderations of a world of spirits and of 


a future state, its rewards or punish- 
ments—he entertains only those prac- 
tical considerations which may affect 
him in this mortal life—he holds the 
scales, and placing gratified ambition 
in the one, he heaps into the other, 
with unflinching hand, inevitable 
consequence after consequence of his 
crime. When, therefore, he finally 
decides, it is in the fulness of know- 
ledge and entirety of unprompted 
will. Lady Macbeth, moreover, not 
content with inviting hellish aid to 
unsex and transform her nature, has 
had recourse to an artificial stimulant 
to maintain the paroxysm of her 
frenzy. ‘lo reduce the haughty lady 
to the necessity of having recourse 
to the expedient of a vulgar mur- 
deress, was a proceeding upon which 
no dramatist less familiar than Shak- 
speare with human nature and less 
cognisant of the bounds which se- 
parate horror from disgust, would 
have ventured :— 


“Lady M. That which hath made them 
drunk hath made me bold ; 

What hath quench'd them hath given 
me fire.” 


But yet, without this maddening ex- 
citement of the brain and desperate 
tension of the whole nervous system, 
which in her, when the dread time for 
action had nearly arrived, no fostering 
fiend-like imaginations could pro- 
duce, she must in the scene that 
follows appear preternaturally and 
odiously wicked. If we once fancy 
her a woman, calm and self-pos- 
sessed, who, without hate or fear, 


* This appears from the conversation with the servant, scene ii, act 2. 


* Lady M. 
Servant. Ay, 
Lady M.S 

lor a few words.” 


madam 
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wrong or provocation, is playing such 
a part as she does here, I turn from 
the importraiture with incredulous 
disgust, as a thing which nature 
cannot recognise. Shakspeare has 
guarded ag rainst this; he keeps her 
still a woman. How different is the 
preparation of Macbeth! He secks 
no factitious stimulus ; soberly and 
sadly encouraging the companionship 
of “sorriest fancies,” and excluding 
from his mind no sight or cireum- 
stance which might shake his will, 
he proceeds to his design. The 
murder over, Macbeth feels in the 
instant the penaltics which he that 
was once so good had foreseen and 
is doomed to suffer. His spirit is 
poisoned—it creeps through his frame 
—he is changing with it. His heart 
henceforth is old and withered. ‘The 
word has gone forth, Sleep no more 
the sweet sleep of the innocent. He 
will not go back to see what he has 
done. Enough that it is done, as he 
said before— 


* Let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to 
see.” 


But though thus terribly shaken 
under the first consciousness of ac- 
tual guilt—though well aware that 
“all great Neptune's ocean” cannot 
wash ‘the blood clean from his hand ; 
or, in other words, afford him that 
purification which it denied not to 
the slayer of Clytemnestra — yet he 
as quickly rallies as the instant of 
the occasion requires to resume his 
slaughterous career. Ife needs no 
suggestion or instigation to murder 
the grooms — he takes no counsel of 
his wife—he encounters without 
hesitation, when necessity demands 
it, that sight which he was before 
afraid to look upon. eis no longer 
“infirm of purpose.” But how stands 
he henceforth in relation to the 
“temptress” —to her whose mascu- 
line will and courage is presumed by 
the commentators to have directed 
and inspired his weaker nature ? She 
has divined his intention to sweep 
Banquo and Fleance trom his path,’ 

yet in their colloquy she ventures 


Is Banquo gone from court ? 
, but returns again to-night. 
Say to the king I would attend his leisure 
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not to declare her knowledge and 
assert a right to his full confidence ; 
on the contrary, she dissembles her 
knowledge —she only hazards one 
comment—one question which she 
presses not— 


“* Macbeth, Thou know’st that Banquo 
and his Fleance lives. 

Lady M. But in them Nature’s copy’s 
not eterne.” 


Again, after the scene in which 
Macbeth fancies the apparition of 
Banquo present, her spirit is alto- 
gether overcrowed. It appears 
quenched utterly by his terrific en- 
ergy. Lady Macbeth is seen on the 
stage but once more—it is in her 
“ slumbry agitation” — in the en- 
durance of that mental torture which, 
while reason exists and memory holds 
her seat, can know no limit of exqui- 
site intensity. 

Macbeth’s great heart bears up — 
his mighty intellect asserts its so- 
vereignty to the last. But he too 
has his appropriate punishments. It 
is that which he has dreaded — that 
which he had foreseen—and it is in- 
flicted through every passage of a 
long and, to the outward eye, pros- 
perous career. 

To the ordinary reader it may 
scarcely be apparent that the drama 
extends over a great number of years. 
He should first have learned to ob- 
serve how entirely Shakspeare takes 
critical and pregnant events in his 
hero’s life for his measure of time 
and not days or years. He deals 
only with that time proper whose 
essence is the consciousness of the 
individual to whom it bears relation. 
He refers not to the stakes of time 
in the illimitable marsh of duration. 

Macbeth had not been, if ade- 
quately, appropriately punished if he 
had not drained the bitter cup of life 
to its dregs; if he had been allowed 
to depart on his blind journey while 
a hope remained unbroken, a pros- 
pect unblighted, or an illusion of 
ambition undissipated. We should 
know and feel that he is made to 
suffer all of which his lofty nature 
is so acutely sensible here —on this 
“ bank and shoal of time.” 

Recurring to a soliloquy already 
touched upon, we shall see it is even 


Of Macbeth. 
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thus. He never repines at the for- 
feiture of his hope hereafter. He 
is made miserable by the second- 
ary consequences he had appre- 


hended :— 


««If it were done.—When ’tis done, then 
*twere well.— 

It were done quickly if the assassina. 
tion 

Could trammel up the consequence, and 
catch, 

With his surcease, success, that but 
this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of 
time,— 

We'd jump the life to come. Butin these 
cases 

We still have judgment here; that we 
but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, 
return 

To plague the inventor. 
handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poi- 
son’d chalice 

To our own lips.” 


This even. 


Ife harps upon this feeling constantly 
throughout his life; the struggle of 
his whole existence is against the 
fulfilment of this eternal and im- 
mutable law of nature. ‘The irre- 
pressible feeling and the vain strug- 
gle constitute the curse that clings 
to him at every step. He is himself 
his proper hell, whether striving 
against destiny whilst awake, or 
under the oan “of those terrible 


dreams which shake him nightly.” 
Nothing can satisfy him — nothing 
give him confidence against this re- 
tributive justice—no quietude of en- 
joyment from the submission of men 
—no sweet bodements from the in- 


corporeal intelligences that have 
more than mortal knowledge. Ile 
still endeavours to make assurance 
doubly sure, and thus is he tossed 
upon the rack of restless ecstasy. He 
looks not back to lament over and 
repent the past ; his energy and ge- 
nius are applied to the present, but 
his vision is perplexed with the cares 
and dangers of the future and the 
“horrible imaginings” wherewith it 
is peopled. ‘This is the destiny of 
fierce ambition — ambition that can- 
not be gratified without crime —des- 
tiny unshunnable as death. 

** Sooner or later ’tis its own avenger.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FAIREST HOURS TO CHEER THE LATEST HOURS 
OF LIFE. 


FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


“ Give me a great thought,” said Herder, in his sickness, to his son, “ that I may 
refresh myself.” 


Gorrreicu I[artmann lived with 
his father, an aged clergyman, in the 
little village of Heim. Lappy were 
the declining years of the priest ; for, 
when his strength failed, his son 
stepped into his place and fulfilled 
his duties; and truly edifying were 
the homilies of the young preacher 
to the heart of the old man. 

Young Gottreich had a poetic soul ; 
and the bloom of his youthful pro- 
mise was not, like that of too many 
young poets, wasted and trampled 
under foot in his manhood, but 
crowned with sweet fruit. His fa- 


ther had felt the inspiration of 


poetry in his youth, but had not a 
favourable occasion for unfolding his 
powers, since, in his early days, 
fathers thought their sons might 
find far better pasturage in the hum- 
ble vale and dull flat of the reading- 
desk and professor’s chair than on 
the peaks of Parnassus. But the 
soul of poetry, thus repressed, only 
worked the more powerfully within, 
mingled itself with all his thoughts 
and deeds, and coloured all his life. 
Beauteous was the situation of the 
old priest ; every thing good was al- 
ways about him: the twin sisters, 
Religion and Poetry, made their 
dwelling with him. 

So lived the father and son toge- 
ther; and in addition to filial and 
parental love, a close and peculiar 
friendship grew between them. The 
father was refreshed to see not only 
the soul of his youthful poetry new- 
glowing in the son, but also the soul 
of his faith. Alas! it has been the 
case that many a pious father, in re- 
ceiving his son from the university, 
has found in his house a young anti- 
christ, prepared to despise and destroy 
the faith held dear so long at the 
old man’s heart. It was not so with 
Gottreich : though, like all others, 
he had run his short random course 
of freethinking in the high school, 
he came home with the faith of his 
fathers warm in his bosom. So the 
old priest found his own Christian 


heart freshly beating in the breast of 
his son, justifying the convictions of 
a, long life and the love of a father. 

If it be painful to differ in thought 
from one we love in our heart, to 
turn away the head from one to 
whom the heart is ever inclined, it 
is doubly sweet at once to love and 
believe in fellowship with one in 
whom our better self is sustained and 
perpetuated with youthful energy. 
So life is like a fair starry night, 
where no star sets but one arises to 
shine in its place. 

Gottreich had a paradise about 
him, in which he held the post of 
gardener for his father, enjoying all 
its fruits the more he laboured for 
the old man’s gratification. Every 
Sabbath brought him a new delight, 
in a new homily prepared chiefly for 
the purpose of gladdening his father’s 
heart. He spent upon his homilies 
so much poetic beauty and warm- 
glowing power of language, that he 
seemed to strive to delight the still 
poetic mind of his father almost more 
than to enlighten and edify his con- 
gregation. At the same time the 
young priest knew very well that 
higher presumptions on the part of 
the preacher in favour of the under- 
standing and sympathy of the people 
are far better than the bald iteration 
of commonplaces so prevalent in the 
pulpit ; for men only learn to climb 
by attempting something they have 
not yet climbed. 

The moistened eye of the old 
priest, the hands now and _ then, 
during the sermon, folded in silent 
prayer, made for the young preacher 
every Sunday an Ascension festival ; 
and in the quiet vicarage brooded 


joys little known to the rude world. 


Those who imagine the preparation 
and delivery of a course of homilies 
throughout the year to be a dull, 
dry task, should have heard the fa- 
ther and son speaking of the last, or 
consulting about the next, discourse 
for the little congregation at Heim. 
And now to this blessed little 
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society was added a new and worthy 
member. This was Justa, a young 
maiden of considerable wealth, an 
orphan, who had left a neighbour- 
ing town to find repose and ne 
in “the little village where Gottreich 
and his father liv eal :— : 


** Love, to make poor mortals blest, 
Bids two hearts together glow ; 
Yet it is not perfect rest : 
Three together make it so.” 


Two may be happy together, but 
three may be still happier ; ; for the 
two may talk and e xpatiate of all the 
excellences of the third ; and so the 
harmonic triad of friends ship will ad- 
mit of variations never ccasing, never 
tiring. This happy third person was 
found in the spirited young maiden, 
Justa; for after she had seen the 
enthusiastic face of the young poet 
and preacher, and had heard some 
four or five of his Lent homilies, she 
gave him her heart; and only re- 
served her hand till the disturbances 


of the country (for it was the time of 


our war with the French) should 
subside into peace. IL wish it were 
in the power of my hand to paint 
the heauty of that continual M; uy-day 
life that bloomed all about the lowly 
chureh-tower at Heim, under the 
fostering hand of the fair Justa. 
Piety and sacred beauty were here 
sweetly wedded together, as the 
church cast its holy shadow over 
the little garden where the happy 
three would mect in the evening, 
while the sky, like the dome of a 
temple, hung over them. It is plea- 
sant to think that, in many a lowly 
village and unheard-of dwelling, 
some such isolated Eden in the 
world is now unfolding itself, and it 
may be so; though none but pocts 
know it, for the 
true joy ever delight to hide them- 
selves in thickest foliage. (rottreich 
lived so blissfully in his hidden para- 
dise, that he feared to speak of his 
joys except in the thanksgivings that 
filled up the greater part of his 
prayers. 
Nothing 


reminds a thoughtful 


youth so much of the last hour of 


life as the fairest and most intensely 
joyful hour of life: for those who 


are full of thoughts and feelings of 
love and joy must also think much of 
fresh delight of 


death. So, in the 


life’s May-morning, Gottreich could 
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not avoid thinking that his morning- 
star must one day shine as his even- 
ing-star. Said he to himself: “ Now 
is all clear and brilliant before me, 
the beauty and happiness life ; 
the splendour of the universe ; the 
glory of the Creator ; the worth and 
the power of the human heart; the 
constellations of eternal truths; the 
lustrous heaven of ideas,—I see and 
feel all clearly, surely, warmly ; = 
as after the day comes the night, 
when I lie in the fading hour of life. 
all these things may be overshadowed 
in the twilight, and hardly recognised 
even by the eyes of faith and love: 
for when we draw near to heaven, 
death holds the inverted telescope to 
the weary eye, and nothing is seen 
through it but a drear void space, 
stretching far away between us and 
all we love. But is this mere optical 
deception to be taken for the truth ? 
1o not now my youthful powers, in 
their joyous unfolding, seize the 
truth better and surer than I can 
when all around seems fading to the 
fading eye and weary heart of old 
I know very well that is the 
truth which I sce and feel now: let 
me mark it well and remember it, 
that the light of the morning may 
have a fair reflection in the eventide.” 
So he oceupied the fair May-morn- 
ing in recording his glowing feelings 
in glowing words, under the title, 
“ Recollections of the Fairest Hours 
to cheer the Latest Hours of Life.” 

So the happy triad of love conti- 
nued for a while, till the war broke 
out ; and its first thunders so roused 
the heart of Gottreich from happy 
dreams that he became a transformed 
man. The same fire of enthusiasm 
which had made him a poet now 
made him a soldier; but now, no 
longer contented to play with its 
own beauty, would seize some cer- 
tain object, and work for some certain 
purpose. The young priest scarcely 
dared to breathe his wishes to his 
father, but intrusted the secret in- 
tention with Justa, who demurred on 
account of the old man’s feelings 
But the old clergyman, mastered by 
the same patriotic ardour that had 
seized his son, blessed him for his 
holy purpose, and cheerfully bade 
him go and fight the battles of his 
country: “ I,” said he, * will see to 
the homilies, till Heaven shall restore 
peace to our wounded land.” 


age } ¥ 
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So Gottreich went to his exercise 
as a common soldier ; and, whenever 
he had opportunity, used his powers 
as a preacher to sustain the courage 
of his comrades. He closed his cam- 
paign not without considerable active 
service, though, somewhat to his dis- 
appointment, without a wound. And 
now, as peace again brooded over the 
reseucd country, Gottreich travelled 
homewards through towns and vil- 
lages full of festivity, rejoicing in all 
he saw around him, but knowing 
that few were so happy as himself. 
As he pursued his way, he delighted 
himself with the thought that at 
onee he would take the burden of 
his duties from his father’s mind, 
and the hand of Justa to make it 
light upon his own. <As he drew 
nigh his native place, and saw the 
hills that rose a little beyond Heim, 
he could not avoid musing over his 
little manual of sweet “ Recollee- 
tions ;” and devised some new glow- 
ing chapters on the reunion of 
friends. A gentle thunder-storm 
gathered over his head, and large 
drops fell to refresh the thirsty 
ground ; and the well-known pea- 
santry, as he passed by, rejoiced at 
once in the welcome shower and 
their returning friend. And now 
the little tower of Heim seemed to 
grow up out of the earth as he ap- 
proached ; and, as he stepped down 
into the bosom of the vale, the par- 
sonage greeted his view, and all its 
windows shone in the evening glow. 
At each he looked for the expectant 
Justa; but all was still about the 
house. As he entered and found 
the lower rooms empty, a slight 
noise directed his attention to his 
father’s chamber; and he entered 
softly the apartment filled with the 
splendour of the evening sky. ‘There 
kneeled Justa by the bed of his fa- 
ther, who sat looking into the hea- 
vens, while his pale wasted counte- 
nance gleamed strangely in the rosy 
light. Gottreich fell wpon the old 
man’s bosom, who stretched towards 
him his withered yellow hand, and 
said, “ You have come just in time, 
my son.” 

Justa related, in few words, how 
the father had overwrought himself 
n attention to his duties, and had 
been now, for some days, half sunk 
in lethargy; seeming to take no 
more interest im all that had once 
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been dearest to him. As she spoke, 
the old man heard not, but continued 
gazing upon the sun, setting now be- 
hind ciouds of crimson and gold. 
Suddenly the heavens were over- 
clouded ; a dead calm lasted a few 
minutes; then fell a heavy shower 
of rain; the lightning streamed 
through the chamber, and the thun- 
der rolled among the hills. It 
seemed that the disturbance had 
aroused the dying man from his 
stupor: “I hear,” said he, “ the 
rain again: speak, children; for I 
must soon go.” The heavens dis- 
charged their fulness, and all life 
throughout the vale seem refreshed 
by the shower as the sun broke forth 
again and changed the cloud-wrecks 
of the storm into shapes and hues of 
wondrous beauty. “ See,” said the 
enlivened old man, pointing to the 
sky,—* see the glorious work of God! 
And now, my son, tell me, for my 
last comfort here, something of the 
goodness and loveliness of the Al- 
mighty One, as you told us in your 
homilies in the spring.” Gottreich 
wept as he thought that the little 
manual drawn up for his own use 
—the “ Recollections of the Fairest 
Ilours to cheer the Latest Hours of 
Life”’—must be first read at his 
father’s death-bed. When he men- 
tioned them, the old man_ said, 
* Vlasten and bring them.” And 
so, with trembling voice, Gottreich 
began :— 

* Oh think, in the darksome hour, 
how the glory of heaven and earth 
once filled your bosom !—how you 
gazed by day into one infinitude of 
beauty, and by night into another! 
Put away the uwnmeaning notion of 
void space, and surround yourself 
again, as a middle point, with the 
fulness and glory of innumerable 
suns and worlds, all full of life and 
love — splendour with splendour, 
grandeur with grandeur mingling. 
Soar, spirit, ages after ages, from 
world to world,—you will ever be 
in the bosom of the infinite fulness, 
in no peril of falling into a dread 
void ; for empty space is only between 
the worlds, and not around them ail. 
Oh think, in the darksome hour, on 
the time when your heart burst 
forth in rapturous prayer to God! 
—on the day when the thought of 
the infinite, the eternal, opened in 
your mind,” 
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ITere the old man folded his hands 
in silent prayer. “Have you not 
known and felt present the Being 
whose infinitude is not only of power 
and wisdom, but of love? Remem- 
ber now the sweet hours of child- 


hood, when the deep blue sky of 


day and the deep blue sky of night 
opened upon you like the soft kind 
eyes of a preserving angel over you. 
And think how a thousand gentle 
reflections of the eternal goodness, 
from heart to heart, from eye to 
eye, of mankind, have played around 
you, as the one light plays from sun 
to sun, from world to world, through 
all the universe. 

“ Oh think, in the darksome hour, 
how, in the springtide, the grave 
only seemed the horizon of a new 
world, and how, even in the fulness 
of life, you could think of better 
things after death. Think that your 
life is ever surrounded with the uni- 
versal life in which birth and death 
are only the light, uppermost billows 
of an unfathomable ocean. And can 
you forget, in the darksome hour, 
father, how great and good men have 
lived and died whose path you are 
now tollowing ? See the great spi- 
rits of the human race who stand on 
their mountain-towers, with the 
storms of life about and below, but 
never above, them. Tecall to mind 
the enthroned succession of sages 
and poets who have illumined and 
inspired people after people, through 
so many ages.” 

“Speak of Our Redeemer,” 
the father. “Yes; think, in the 
darksome hour, of Jesus Christ. 
Life is holy, and death is holy; for 
he has shared both with us. May 
he look upon you, in this last dark- 
some hour, and shew you his and 
your Father !” 

A gentle burst of thunder rolled 
among the clouds awhile, and then 
the sun looked out again in mild 
beauty. 

“ And think, father, how the heart 


said 


can love, and how many millions of 


souls may live in love, nourished 
and supported by one heart-spring, 


as the oak for many centuries, out of 


one root, draws “life-sap for the 
glories of five hundred spring-tides.” 
“Do you mean me?” asked the 
father. 
“TI am thinking of my mother, 
too,” said the son; and Justa melted 
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in tears as she saw that thoughts of 
love could so overcome the bitter- 
ness of death; while the old man, 
musing on his long-deceased wife, 
murmured softly, “ Meet again !” 

Suddenly, the clouds were ar- 
ranged in two dark mountain-peaks, 
between which the sun looked out 
with a kind farewell glance upon the 
earth, 

“What a glorious countenance !” 
said the dying man. 

“It is the setting sun, father,” 
said Gottreich. “Yes, I see that 
faceagain; and now—"said the father, 
thinking all the while of his de- 
parted wife. Gottreich felt unable 
to continue his “ Recollections,” and 
go on to describe the joys of re- 
union upon earth, which he had 
penned in the morning; for how 
could he speak of earthly happiness 
to one who, even now, was gazing 
into a higher life ? 

“ Father!” he exclaimed, as he 
marked the fixing gaze of the dying 
man, “ how are you now ?” 

“Yes, [ am thinking so and so,” 
the old man kept murmuring, as he 
imagined he still heard his son 
speaking. “ Death is sweet, and ‘tis 
lovely to depart in Christ.” Still he 
scemed idakine in the words of his 
son, and enriching his departing soul 
with all the joys of his past life, as 
from time to time he whispered, with 
failing breath, “ All good!” till the 
brightness of all those views of his 
life was lost, not in darkness, but in 
light, as in his soul arose the sun— 
God. As the sun sank down, the 
father raised himself from his pillow, 
expanded his arms, and said, “ ‘There 
are three beautiful rainbows over 
the setting sun,—I must go.” ‘Then 
he fell back, and expired. What- 
ever living men may say of death as 
a sleep, or annihilation (both words 
without meaning), those who have 
watched by the dying, and heard 
their last breathing, know that the 
thoughts of the last hour are rather 
of rising and going hence. 

“Tle is gone!” said Gottreich, 
weeping, to Justa, who wept over 
the pale form,—* he is gone, full of 
holy joys, to his God. Let us not 
weep. The sun has set and risen at 
once; and he knows now that the 
same light makes glorious the even- 
ing and the morning.” 
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“‘ The standing toast that pleased the most, 
Was the wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor.""—Sea Song. 


Cuapter I. 


*Sarurpay Nieut at Sea !”—what 
magic lies within the cabalistic letters 
which compose the once-exciting sen- 
tence !—what a flood of thrilling re- 
collections it pours upon “ Memory’s 
waste!” Ilow much of glory, tri- 
umph, hope, joy, anguish, endur- 
ance, it recalls! To the veteran it 
— back remembrance of the Nile, 
Camperdown, St. Vincent's, Trafal- 
gar—the green days of jocund youth, 
when hope was high and limbs un- 
lopped —when the merry song or 
glowing yarn swelled the Blue Jack- 
ct's breast with the generous enthu- 
siasm of deathless daring, inspiring 
him with the ennobling confidence, 
that whether freezing beneath an 
arctic, or sweltering under a tropic 
sky, the eyes of friends and country 


were upon him, and that the tars of 


Old England occupied the dearest 
place in Old England's affections and 
pride. But, eheu! “all that’s fair 
must fade,” and all sublunary sys- 
tems are liable to eclipse. Saturday 
night at sea! —the night of the wee 

—the night of anticipation —the 
night when the sailor and his far- 
distant wife or sweetheart might 
meet, at least, in imagination,—this 
jovial night, if not utterly obsolete, 
is fast hastening to the tomb of the 
Capulets. Sic transit gloria! Even 
crossing the line, which in the high 
and palmy days of Britain’s naval 
renown was wont to be solemnised 
with imposing ceremony and mirth- 
ful glee—this far-famed gala is also 
falling into decay ; and Neptune, who 
used to exact his dues with impartial 
and rapacious hand, either slumbers 
at his post, or has been scared from it 
by the drums and trumpets of the 
“ March of Intellect.” Out upon the 
sickly taste that seeks to erase every 
good old custom from the statute- 
book of ancient precedent! If the 
race of amelioration goes on as it has 
begun, we may find, to our sorrow, 
that “the schoolmaster” may per- 
haps achieve too much, and that old 
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abuses have been wiped away only to 
create newer and greater. 

“ Ah, Mister oo said the old 
boatswain of the Saucy Sally— he 
was a ‘Trafalgar man—* Ah, Mister 
Peter, them new-fashioned ways are 
playing the devil with Old England ; 
and the sooner such hard-a-weathers 
as we get laid up in ordinary the 
better. I’m blest if it don’t cut me to 
the heart. ‘To cross the line without 
givin’ Neptin his due! It’s little 
short of feelo dy sea. Ah, — 
the jolly spree I’ve had out. I've 
known the skippers that would 
as soon have thought of ey on 
whole topsails in a hurricane as have 
cheated their ship’s company out o’ 
their nat’ral parquisite. Shavin’ an’ 
sky-larkin’s as reg’lar a part of a 
seaman’s edication as reefing, steer- 
ing, or furling.” 

So saying, away went Bosy to the 
wash-tub, leaving me to ponder the 
ideas which have already found vent. 
The Saucy Sally, a goodly merchant- 
man of some five or six hundred tons, 
was, at the time of this occurrence, 
within the Horse latitudes ; that is to 
say, at the point where the south-east 
trade wind has ceased, and the north- 
vast one not yet been found. She 
was on her homeward passage from 
a port to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and, among a variety of 
passengers, reckoned the chronicler 
of this veracious narrative. ‘There 
was this point of difference between 
myself and fellow-voyagers, that they 
were chiefly and essentially landsmen, 
whereas I was thoroughly indurated 
to all the appliances and means of 
salt water. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that I experienced none of that 
listlessness and ennui which at times 
overpowered them, depriving their 
persons of elasticity, their minds of 
energy, and marking their bearing 
with indifference or impatience,— 
books seeming to possess no charm, 
conversation no zest. ‘The evolutions 
of the ship, which thrilled or excited 
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me, served but to disturb or worry 
them. All with them was dull, in- 
sufferable vacuity. 
this—I have witnessed it; and | 
have smiled in scorn at those who 
ternt the gallant bark a prison with- 
out its safety. Monstrous perversion ! 
Next to a fine woman, I deem a fine 
ship the most beautiful production in 
the world,—I am not sure that the 
ship isn’t the finer of the two; and 
when aboard one, my spirits rise with 
the rising gale as it proudly sweeps 
her o’er the waste of waters. Can 
there be lack of excitement then, 
when her bellying canvass distends 
before the blast—her frame quiver- 
ing as if instinct with life—her fear- 
less prow dashing the contending 
billows far away in volumes of fea- 
thery foam —her careful officers 
tending her like a child—pacing 
her decks with determined steps and 
animated looks —humouring — her 
every vagary ?— 


*« | love to stand upon the peopled deck, 
Hailing the flashing waters as they boom 
Like wild emotions of the human soul. 
The gallant bark, careering, scuds along 
In dauntless course o’er ev’ry threat’ning 
sea, 
Whilst landsmen shiver at each toppling 
surge. 
blow, my fresh'ning 
speed her quick 
In headlong fury on her onward path ! 
Let the coward quail! The howling blast 
Discourses sweetest music to my ear ; 
For oh, how brave! to view each hardy tar 
Tend the sweet boat like nurse her way- 
ward child. 
Sweep on, sweep on, 
watt us safe, 
if Fate permit, to Albion’s wished-for 
isle !” 


Blow gale, and 
’ D ’ 


rude wind ! — yet 


When Bosy had made 
his objurgation, | bent my steps to- 
wards the poop, where one or two 
of my co-mates were congregated in 
anticipation of the ascent of Sol from 
his ocean couch. The half-hour pre- 
ceding that event is generally most 
imposing in the latitudes wherein we 
now were. The sky, on this parti- 
cular morning, was a most superb 
one, the variegated splendour of its 
tints being fringed by a fanciful 
tracery of fleecy clouds, to which the 
setting moon imparted a hue of most 
peculiar tone,——a sort of vivid neutral 
tint betwixt grey and purple. The 
faint circlet marking the spot whence 
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I have read of 


an end of 
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the glorious luminary was about to 
start forth on his diurnal progress 
became every instant more and more 
tinged with gold—the refraction of 
his yet unborn beams serving to 
streak the distant sails of two or 
three traders. At last, with a rush, 
as it were, he bounds upon the stage, 
imparting to every cloud an altered 
character, and adding transparency 
to the matchless blue of the fathom- 
less waters. 

A resplendent scene this!” ob- 
served I to an invalid captain of the 
Bengal army. 

“Humph!” grunted he, “ it’s for- 
tunate that something should now 
and then be resplendent, as you call 
it. We need some little diversity to 
kill the weary time.’ 

“Does the time, then, hang so 
heavily with you ?” I inquired. 

“ Ay, sir, it does—most heavily— 
miserably. Pray, sir, don’t it pass 
slowly with yourself?” 

“ No, sir—quite the reverse; to 
me it appears to glide by with a ra- 
pidity bordering on the frightful. 
But yesterday the general question, 
‘low many months cre we reach 
London?’ ‘The months have now 
lessened into weeks; speedily will 
the weeks decline to days, and our 
passage in the Saucy Sally become a 
tale that is told, and we, the sharer 
of one common risk, be Hapoel, 
never again to participate an equal 
destiny. It is a reflection, to say 
the least, bordering upon the me- 
lancholy.” 

* As what,” responded the Indian, 
“in this life is not’ Young man, 
we are all in chase of a painted but- 
terfly—Llope ; and the moment we 
seck to clutch the prize, it cither 
cludes, or is crushed in the eager 
grasp.” 

“ Nay, sir, 1 would hope not al- 
ways. ‘There may be exceptions— 
nay, there are——” 

* Deceptions — deceptions, young 
man ; else wherefore should we—we, 
at least, on whose hearts the blight 
has fallen—hurry from the world’s 
one extreme to the other, unmindful 
of kindred, country, home? It is be- 
cause we are but fulfilling our des- 
tinics, over which we have no more 
control than the unstable elements, 
whose now slumbering billows may 
ere night engulph us.” 

“And yet our present sluggish 
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position affords a study for an artist. 
Mark the impatience, held in sub- 


jection during the carlier stages of 


this passage, how it now bursts forth 
with long-repressed intensity. Be- 
hold the eager eyes bent upon the 
sails, the sky, the sea, the compass, 
or the point whence the wished-for 
breeze to waft us to the goal of our 
longing desires shall issue. Peruse 
that countenance, the 
chagrin, as the useless canvass flaps 
idly against the masts; or that which 
courts reflection of its own lack-lustre 
eyes in the mirror-like ocean. ‘This 
shrugs his desponding shoulders, as 
he pereeives the mariner’s card gives 
indication that Saucy Sally has lost 
stecrage way—that is peering into 
the dull and leaden clouds (insensible 
to his pangs), which present the un- 
meaning aspect of an idiot, from 
whose lineaments the gazer can ex- 
tract nothing. Where are their 
books—their customary amusements ? 
Cast aside. Fidgetty restlessness has 
usurped their place, and the victim 
sullenly struggles against fate, dinner 
being the only happy hour of his 
four-and-twenty —the remainder, 
not consumed in sleep, being dedi- 
cated to the ‘thousand and one’ 
absorbing conjectures of when the 
first sight of England’s chalky cliffs 
shall glad their eyes.” 

“ You paint most aptly,” rejoined 
the Indian; “ and although I cannot 
sympathise with their feverish im- 
patience, yet, from other causes, I 
share it. I long to be freed the 
trammels of ship-board, otherwise 


the hour of landing is to me one of 


utter indifference. I have no dear 
friends dying to behold me; for, 
alas! the companions of my youth— 
where are they? Dead! dispersed, 
far as the four winds of heaven can 
scatter them; or they that yet live, 
live no more for me. If, then, one 
must have friends—if not in the spirit, 
in the letter of Don Juan, I must 


Ilie to some 


coffee-house, and find 


another.’ 


Those that youth or manhood owned, 
are gone to death or to oblivion. 
And yet, oh, 
thy name, remembrance of all thy 
pastoral graces, thy princely glory, 
thy historic fame,—the recollection of 
youthful, j joyous days,—the memory 
of exultant manhood, recall the hours 


picture of 


England! the magic of 


Saturday Night. 


when I regarded thee as the one 
bright spot of my world’s horizon!” 

‘The Indian sighed long and heavily 
as he spoke; and wrapping himself 
in visions of the past, became ab- 
sorbed in a reverie which it was 
neither my wish nor inclination to 
disturb. The day, like every other 
day, wore on. Dinner had been dis- 
cussed, desserts disposed of, and cigars 
and chats were filling wp the small 
remaining portion of the first dog- 
watch. <A light air had sprung up, 
the canvass became distended, and 
Saucy Sally made a slight but grace- 
ful inclination to the favouring breeze. 
They who recently wore a suicidal 
aspect were now as gay as larks, and 
rejoiced in home as if it were already 
reached, and as if nothing could 
again lull the uncertain wind. Kvery 
thing late so torpid had become alive 
and life-like. Men, officers, and 
passengers, were full of glee; and 
even the Saucy Sally, as she went 
snoring along, seemed to be imbued 
with the common exhilaration. The 
second dog-watch was past—cight 
bells had struck. Jt was Saturday 
night! 

Captain Macsawney, our worthy 
commander, had braved too many 
souw’-westers to subscribe to the (quas?) 
refined nostrums of the new school ; 
much to the horror, by the by, of 
his dandified chief officer, who ad- 
vocated the improved system with as 
choice epithets as any hybrid haber- 
dasher of the select purlieus of Bond 
or Regent Streets. Macsawney, how- 
ever, was ably supported in his no- 
tions by Mr. O'Donoghue, a brilliant 
Emerald of intrinsic worth; and as 
it was this gentleman's watch below, 
our Saturday night was like to pass 
with all the glories of the olden time. 
By way of induction to the after-play 
of the cabin, Bosy led the van in the 
forecastle, which rang with many a 
nautical joke, practically illustrated ; 
many a tough yarn or high-sounding 
ditty, commemorative of the mighty 
achievements of Benbow, Russell, and 
other naval worthies. All went hap- 
pily —all went well. Song followed 
song; jest echoed jest; until the 
breeze itself, as if catching the joyous 
inspiration, sent Saucy Sally carcering 
on her way. At length the family 
party found themselves with their 
legs beneath the cabin mahogany, 
Macsawney in the chair, O'Donoghue 
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vice. “ The glasses sparkled on the 
board,” and all was mirth and jollity. 
A song, a tale, or a pint of salt- 
water, were the unmitigated con- 
ditions of this fellowship. ‘The skipper 
took the lead with the favourite 
song, whose burden forms our motto. 
O'Donoghue followed in a jovial Irish 
planxty. 

“Come, Peter,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, hailing me, “ out stoppers ; and, 
d’ye hear, my lad, let’s have the yarn 
you promised to make on that palaver 
where Charley Fleeming tried to stick 
it in that the Russian ships were but 
a pasteboard fleet. I hope you may 
have done something for the honour 
of the British navy, even should it 
be but a song ?” 

“ Why, captain, you must judge 
for yourself. Nevertheless, at best 
it is but an old friend with a new 
face. Ilere goes :— 


Song. 


Is British spirit ;whelm’d with fear, 
Sae crush'd, subdued, an’ a’ that ; 
The Russian bear his head dare rear, 
An’ whet his tusks, an’ a’ that? 
Ay, a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
“An’ mickle waur than a’ that ; 
He's strangled Poland, India hugs, 
An’ England dares for a’ that! 


But shall we, patient, bide his time, 
Like coward loons, an’ a’ that? 

Who counsel this be theirs the crime,— 
‘The punishment, an’ a’ that. 

Glenelg may sleep, and Cupid threep,* 
An’ Melbourne dine, an’ a’ that ; 

But men o’ skill their place must fill, 
Or farewell Fame, an’ a’ that! 


Our seamen may be ‘ wanted’ long, 
Our landsmen, lads, an’ a’ that ; 
While pence and place are shared among 
The Elliots, an’ a’ that. 
The First + may make a Fleeming speech 
Bout pasteboard ships, an’ a’ that ; 
The sore ‘ neglected, hardy tar,’ 
Ile scorns sic trash as a’ that ! 


But, see, Britannia in her might, 
Her majesty, an’ a’ that, 
Starts forth to reassert her right, 
To rule the waves, an’ a’ that. 
Her princely halls, her wooden walls, 
Are arm’d, and mann’d, an’ a’ that ; 
An’ to the last, for a’ that’s past, 
The waves she'll rule for a’ that! 
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Then let the Russian try the wave, 
Or soon, or syne, or a’ that ; 

With Turks, Circassians, an’ the lave, 
We'll Pole-ish him, an’ a’ that. 

An’ should his lair the monster quit, 
With Don Cossacks, an’ a’ that ; 

His fangs we'll draw, we'll clip his claw, 
An’ tan his hide for a’ that!” 


The bravos wherewith this effusion 
were greeted were neither few nor 
moderate ; and it was not until an 
encore had somewhat satiated the 
hearers that the cuddy- table re- 
sumed its orderly appearance. 

“ A strain worthy o’ Robbie Burns 
himsel’ !” roared Macsawney, in ec- 
stasies. 

“ A palpable hit!” drawled a 
muffin-visaged Cockney. 

“You're done clean, O'Donoghue!” 
continued the delighted skipper, still 
rubbing his hands in triumph. 

“ Aisy, there, captain, jiwil. ‘ Taste 
and try, afore you buy,’ is a maxim 
that houlds all the “<a over. Mis- 
tur Peter has favoured us with a 
right spirited stave, for which I 
heartily thank him ; but with his an’ 
the company’s permission, I'll reel you 
off a bit nautical of my own manu- 
facture, which I have served up in 
imitation of my respected precursor 
to an ould [rish modernised :— 


Song of O’ Donoghue. 
The tars of other days have left us, 
For ‘ go-head’ ’Mericay ; 
Joe Hume and Jonathan have reft us 
Of Jack, for double pay. 
Our fleet, which once was mann’d so 
proudly, 
Now languishes — decays ; 
Whilst Britannia moans both long and 
loudly 
Her tars of other days, 


The wages able seamen merit, 
The pensions they deserve, 

Are naught ; yet rarely they inherit, 
Save thirty years they serve ! 

Our ‘ hearts of oak’ once more to muster, 
Increase their means and ways ; 

Then woe to them that dare to bluster 
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The tars of other days! 


“ Bravo, bravo!” applauded all. 

“ Ay, bravo!” responded O’Do- 
noghue ; “and it would be still much 
more bravo if Britain could only see 


* Threep, to maintain by dint of asseveration. 


+ First Lord of the Admiralty. 


We are happy to intimate, in printing this 


song, what was not known in singing it, that ‘‘men of skill” have filled their places, 


and Melbourne dines daily at home. 
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the danger she runs by driving the 
tars to seck eighteen dollars from her 
bitter enemies, the Yankees. Oh,m 
conscience! she surely doesn’t thin 
Jack is quite such an ass as not to 
know the difference between eighteen 
dollars and her own dirty pittance 
of thirty-four shillings a month. 
More wages, and shorter service for 
pension, or England’s sun is set !” 

A variety of streams dedicated to 
women, war, and wine, followed. 
“ The Old Commodore” and “ Will 
Watch” were made to keep wupee 
with “ Molly Astore” and “ Black- 
eyed Susan,” who pronounced “ The 
Bottles the Sun of our Table,” and 
that there was “ Nothing half so 
sweet in Life as Love’s young Dream,” 
each ballad drawing forth a glowing 
and appropriate sentiment bang from 
the heart. 

“ Eight bells, sir!” said the chief 
mate, entering the cabin and address- 
ing the captain. “ Shall I strike the 
bell and call the watch ?” 

“ Hold on a bit, Mr. Snuffle!” an- 
swered the captain. “ I haven't had 
such a jolly Saturday night since first 
I went to sea ; so come, O'Donoghue, 
wind it up with the chant of the 
Guernsey garrison officer.” 

After a few preliminary hems, 
O'Donoghue broke out with the 


Long Lieutenant Strong. 


“ Arrah! list to my song, sure I won't 
kape ye long ; 

An’ my thame it shall be ov one Luff- 
tenant Strong. 

He was a free-thinker, a mighty hard 
drinker, 

An’ whin dbrunk he’d not mind ye the 
the curse ov a tinker — 

Would Strong, Strong, Lufftenant 
Strong ! 


At the mess-table board, oh, he daily 
was fioor’d ! 

Kase for one glass you’d dhrink, he full 
twenty had scored. 

Faix he gulp’d ’em so fast, the whole 
mess-room at last 

Swore the divil’s own cantrips they’d 
sartainly cast 

Over Strong, Strong, 


intimperate 
Strong ! 


It chanced on a time, at laste so runs the 
rhyme, 

That the rigimint sported a faste that was 
prime ;— 

There was brandy good store, and ov 
whisky galore, 

Which quickly dead dhrunk laid our Luff 
on the floor,— 
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Arrah, Strong, Strong, 
Strong! 


intoxicate 


Now their plan it was laid, so with speed 
they convey’d, 

In funeral order this corpse whisky-made ; 

To the churchyard they tuck, there feet 
foremost left stuck, 

Right up to the haunches this waddling 
duck, 

Och hone, Strong, Strong, insinsible 
Strong! 


Wid his nightcap so trig on the top ov 
his wig, 

An’ wid soord an’ red jacket our haro 
loom’d big ; 

Whin the daylight it broke, the poor 
Luff he awoke 

Jist as the church clock ov six bells gave 
the sthroke. 

Whew ! Strong, Strong, amazed Mistur 
Strong ! 


Now it happen’d that day that two maids 
on their wa 

To market did chance by the churchyard 
to stray ; : 

Strong shouted wid might, they ran 
squallin’ wid fright, 7 

An’ folks straightway turn'’d out to be- 
hold the quare sight 

Ov Strong, Strong, poor half-herried 
Strong! 


But the officers all, when the Luff gave 
a call, 
Declined his most pressin’ invite to a 
ball ; 
Thus, you see, I’ve a notion Strong took 
by his motion 
Himself from a-corps where he gave the 
promotion. 
Vice Strong, Strong, retired Mistur 
Strong ! 


MORAL. 

Ye subs who incline to much swiggin’ 
ov wine 

Reflect on the fate ov our haro supine; 

Don’t come it too strong, else mayhap ere 
it’s long 

Ye may find yirsilves screw’d in a box 
that is wrong. 

Faix an’ Strong, Strong,a grate dale 
too Strong ! 


The shouting which Strong created 
at length became hushed, the cabin 
lights were extinguished, the seniors 
retired to their downy pillows, and 
only myself and one or two choice 
spirits were left to share O'Do- 
noghue’s watch. There, grouped on 
the weather hen-coops, we poured 
forth (sotto voce) our naval lyrics to 
the “ gentle moon,” much to our own 
gratification, as doubtless to that of 
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the enlightened poultry, who ever 
and anon cackled in token of ap- 
plause and satisfaction, Such is a 


Cuaptrer II. 


Saturday Night and Sunday Noon at Sea. 


[January, 


meagre outline of Saturday night 


at sea, as it once was, in a merchant- 
man, 


Sunpay Noon. 


“Thus said the rover 
To his gallant crew, 
Up with the black flag, 
Down with the blue.”—Sea Song, 


The breeze, during the night, con- 
tinued strong and steady, and Saucy 
Sally having put her best foot fore- 
most made a good leg during the last 
twelve hours ofher career. At day- 
light, one solitary sail was seen far 
away on the lee quarter—one of our 
impatient consorts, doubtless, of the 
late calm—her head was turned in a 
like direction with our own, yet she 
did not, like us, appear to be quite so 
anxious to make up for lost time ; at 
all events, she did not shew any 
thing like the quantity of drapery 
wherewith Saucy Sally was invested. 
Probably her captain was paid by the 
month, and felt no pressing induce- 
ments to urge him home. What- 
ever the motive, the stranger was 
under easy sale, whilst Saucy Sally 
was bowling cheerily along under a 
superfluity of muslin, every thing 
being sweated well wp, and her sails 
standing like boards. 

The joyous party of Saturday 
night had again assembled and done 
justice to their ample matutinal fare. 
Order and regularity were every 
where observable, and crew and pas- 
sengers prepared to do reverence to 
that day, whose command to be kept 
holy was scrupulously adhered to by 
the excellent commander. ‘The main 
deck awning was spread; the cap- 
stan, garnished with the glorious 
banner of Albion, was fitted to do 
duty for pulpit. As if in reverence 
ofthe sacred rites, the breeze, hitherto 
a fresh one, died away to a gentle 
air, propelling the floating sanctuary 
some two knots through the water. 
Saucy Sally sported royals and sky 
sails, with the lower foretop mast 
and foretop gallant studding | sails 
braced just so far forward as to be 
cleverly full on the starboard tack. 
We had carried the south-east trade 
a long way across the equator, being, 
at the moment of which I now treat, 
Sunday 29th May, 18—, in latitude 
14° 5’, north longitude 33° west. Just 
as we were preparing to commence 


service, we passed close by the heel 
of a topmast. It was covered with 
barnacles, and was attended by three 
large varaconta and a superb dol- 
phin, which, for a brief space, paid 
their respects to our ship, ultimately, 
however, returning to the wave-worn 
spar. What reflections this fragment 
of a ship tended to awaken! Was 
the loss of her mast her sole mishap ? 
or had the fated bark and her gal- 
lant band become the victims of the 
relentless deep? Or worse — far 
worse—were they even then, their 
goodly vessel stript of all her gay 
and lofty apparel, driving a sheer 
hulk at the mercy of the elements— 
no means left to gain the wished-for 
haven—no hope again to list the 
much-loved voice of mother, brother, 
wife —famine and thirst their con- 
sorts—a fearful death their antici- 
pated doom! Was this the destiny 
of her of the broken topmast? ‘The 
ocean blabs no secrets. 

Prayers had been said, and Mac- 
sawney was just about to commence 
Blair's beautiful discourse “On the 
Disorders of the Passions,” when 
Bosy, who was leaning now over the 
poop rail, now casting a glance to lee- 
ward, broke forth :— 

“IT ax pardon, captain, but the 
stranger craft has fetched our wake, 
set his fore-to-ga’nt sail, an’ is walkin’ 
up to us like winky.” 

“What distance is he?” asked 
Macsawney, without moving muscle 
or feature. 

“T can just make out the roach of 
his fore course as he rises to the 
swell.” 

“Very good. Keep him in your 
eye, and when I've done service I'll 
take a look at him myself. Never 
mind him, gentlemen,” said the skip- 
per, with the utmost placidity to his 
passengers, who thronged the side to 
catch a glimpse of the stranger, 
“we'll ascertain who and what he is 
by and by. In the meantime, let 
me beg your attention to the fate of 
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the envious Haman, which should 
prove a wholesome lesson to us all.” 

Ifow far Macsawney benefited by 
the powerful discourse, which he 
read with a clear and earnest voice, 
it would be difficult to tell, but, to 
judge by the leeward looks of his 
auditors, their thoughts were at least 
divided, and no sooner had the vol- 
ume been closed than an eager rush 
towards the taffrail ensued. The 
captain, after carefully replacing his 
books and seeing the main deck in 
its usual position, ascended the poop 
ladder, followed by Mr. Snuffle and 
O'Donoghue. The breeze had still 
more subsided, and the Saucy Sally 
drew her stately form lazily esnats 
the water. ‘The stranger’s hull was 
now clearly discernible, and instead 
of the scanty canvass which he had 
so lately shewn, he had now packed 
every stitch that he could set, which, 
to expedite his junction, he was most 
assiduously wetting. 

“TTumph!” ejaculated Macsaw- 
ney, after a patient survey, “ ‘That 
fellow’s more anxious to speak us 
than I am to exchange communica- 
tions with him. Ilis actions seem 
suspicious, to say the least, and as it’s 
always best to be prepared, why it 
may be just as well to load the waist 
guns (these were two ineffective 
short nine-pound gunnades) with 
round and canister, and to send the 
small arm-chest on deck. Mr. 
O'Donoghue, see to it, my man.” 

“ Nivur fare, sir,” responded the 
mate, as an Irishman invariable 
does,—* nivur fare, sir.” And away 
skipped O'Donoghue to execute his 
superior’s command, 

“Gentlemen,” continued the cap- 
tain, in the quiet, sententious manner 
which characterised him in every 
emergency, * I've seen some of you 
turn up the nellys and albatrosses 
sharp and sure; now, as there may 
he worse ites than them coming up 
astarn, perhaps you would have no 
objection to a shot should they come 
beyond friendly hail.” 

The hint sufficed. A general 
move ensued, and rifle and fowling- 
piece were in instant requisition. 
When next I returned to the deck, 
I found the poop and main-deck 
awning furled, the ship still contin- 
ted her course, but every practicable 
arrangement had been adopted for 
defence, provided our persevering 
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pursuer meditated a hostile en- 
counter. 

“ Ay, ay!” said Macsawney, rub- 
bing his hands, as he glanced com- 
placently at his mustering band ; 
* this looks life-like. Mr. Snufile, eall 
the hands aft!” 

The mate hastened to obey. 

“My lads,” said the captain, ad- 
dressing his crew, “I need not tell 
you that the maneeuvres of that fel- 
low astern are something more than 
suspicious; should he turn out to be 
the craft I doubt he is, a knife at 
the throat or a walk of the plank 
is most likely to be our choice. 
Now, I have no fancy for either 
alternative, but am determined to 
fight the ship whilst one plank holds 
by another. You know my mind, 
lads, so you that are jolly boys will 
stand to it like trumps, and you, if 
there be any such among you, that 
feel swahaiih away with you to the 
coal-hole !” 

Macsawney’s oration was full as 
forcible as the most impressive ha- 
rangue of the Roman Cicero; at 
least, it clicited as warm a response 
from his complacent auditors, who 
stood prepared to do his bidding in 
whatever manner might be required. 

“'Thankee, thankee, my _ sons,” 
said the skipper; “now, mind me, if 
this fellow means mischief, the first 
thing he'll do will be to order us to 
heave to. I shall obey; but, mark 
me, the moment the maintop sail is 
to the mast—her stun’ sails, and 
man-royal, and sky-sail clue lines— 
whatever chances, there can be no 
harm in keeping the ship under 
easy working command. You un- 
derstand me, my men? And now, 
as you value life, have ready ears 
and willing hands. Stations, lads, 
stations !” 

By the time that these several dis- 
positions had been made, the stranger, 
a beautiful brig, had approached 
within long-gun shot. We (that is, 
officers and passengers) were congre- 
gated upon the poop-deck, in antici- 
pation of momentarily receiving an 
iron summons to round to. ‘This, 
however, did not appear to be part of 
the unknown’s policy ; and whilst he 
was fast drawing ahead, Macsiwney, 
who carried on the duties of his ship 
as if she floated unquestioned mis- 
tress of the blue expanse, ordered 
eight bells (having taken the sun) to 
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be struck, and invited his passengers 
to partake their customary meridian. 
They were in the act of descending, 
when Bosy reported that the brig, 
having given a broad yaw to lee- 
ward, shewed Spanish colours at her 
peak. These were scarcely set, ere 
they were dipped, in indication that 
it was their wish to speak to us. The 
atrocities which have degraded Spain’s 
once imperial banner, coupled with 
the rakish loom of the stranger, and 
our proximity to the Cape de Verd 
Islands, the favourite resort of the 
lawless, caused us to survey him with 
a curiosity in which apprehension 
was not slightly mingled. Our 


doubts and fears were in course of 


speedy solution,—for the soi-disant 
Spaniard had now lessened his dis- 
tance to a couple of hundred yards. 
A more exquisite hull it was impos- 
sible to look upon,—long, low, and 
of exceeding beam,—the bow round 
as an apple, with a cutwater sharp as 
a wedge, from which projected a fe- 
male figure-head of the most graceful 
proportions. Every line was sym- 
metry itself,— her bottom beautifully 
moulded, her copper bright as bur- 
nished gold, and her run clean and 
fine as the heels of a racer ; in short, 
the very model of what an English 
nobleman’s yacht should be. The 
capacity might amount to some 300 
tons. The beauty of the hull was 
fully equalled by the gear aloft, 
which was taunt, tapering, and well 
set up ; the lower masts clean-scraped 
and bright- varnished, with long 
heads painted white. He carried 
courses, topsails, with a slab reef to 
make them stand better,—-top gallant- 
sails, foretopmast staysail jib, boom 
mainsail, a thundering ringtail, fore- 
topmast, and foretop gallant studding 
sails; his royal yards were sent down, 
and his flying jib-boom housed : all 
his yards were remarkably square, 
his canvass well cut, and it was im- 
possible to surpass the light, airy 
tracery of his taper masts, with all 
their mazy lines of superincumbent 
cordage. As we approximated, we 
gave our meteor flag to the breeze, 
—his Spanish ensign still floating at 
his peak. Ilis lovely craft was in 
perfect command, and having drawn 
a little before our lee-beam, he im- 
mediately hailed. 

“ Ship, ahoy !” 

“ Hallo!” responded Macsawney. 
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“ What ship’s that ?” 

“ The Saucy Sally. 
that ?” 

“The Vomito Prieto,” was the 
answer. “ Where are you from ?” 

“ The Cape of Good Hope.” 

“ Heave to—heave to! 
intelligence to communicate.” 

“ Ay, ay!” sung out Mac. “ Cheer- 
ily, my lads, round in the weather 
main, and topsail braces. Foretop, 
there! down to’gallant stun’sail; in 
with big Ben; clap on the topmast 
stunsail downballo! ‘That's it,— 
with a will, men. So—o! Man 
royal and skysail clue lines !” 

In a surprisingly short space, 
the Saucy Sally was reduced to 
top and top-gallant sails, jib, and 
spanker, the fore and main course 
hanging in the brails. The Vomito 
Pietro was still under sail, although, 
while our ship was obeying her in- 
junctions, she had hauled up so 
sharp in the wind as not only to 
deaden her way, but to drop some 
short distance astern. Perceiving 
our maintopsail to the mast, he once 
more ranged within hailing distance. 

“Ship, ahoy! Send a boat aboard 
of me, d’ye hear !” 

“ Brig, ahoy!” shouted Mac. “ No 
boat of mine leaves this ship. If 
you have any thing to communicate, 
send your own boat.” 

“ Send your boat this instant, sir, 
or I'll fire into you ?” 

“ Blaze away!” sung out the im- 
perturbable Scotchman. ‘“ Down on 
the deck, lads ; you shall pepper him 
by and by.” 

A pause ensued; the vessels gra- 
dually separated ; the Vomito Prieto 
hove to some sixty yards forward of 
the Sally’s lee beam, and, without 
further ceremony, exchanged the 
Spanish ensign for the skull and 
marrowbones. At this moment, both 
vessels had nearly lost stce-age way, 
the wind having fallen dead calm. 

“We must be guided by circum- 
stances,” said the captain, addressing 
us; “but in no case must we allow 
them to obtain a footing upon our 
decks. Better go to the bottom like 
men than be flung into it like dogs. 
IIe will, no doubt, seek to board, 
under cover of his long guns. Let 
him try; but don’t, I implore you, 
throw away a shot until each of you 
is sure of his man: every one they 
lose adds to our ehance of escape.” 


What brig 's 


T've 
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The captain was right in his con- 
jecture ; for scarcely had he ceased 
speaking, ere the Vomito, apparently 
satisfied with reconnoitring, launched 
both her quarter-boats full of men. 
No sooner had they touched the 
water, than they sent forth a wild 
yell, to which, as fitting accompani- 
ment, the roar of their long eighteen 
opened its deadly throat, happily 
without any material injury result- 
ing. Emboldened by the non-return 
of fire, the boats, after brief confer- 
ence under the Vomito’s stern, com- 
menced pulling, making somewhat of 
a sweep, apparently with the design 
of assailing the Saucy Sally on either 
quarter. 

“ Divide yourselves,” continued the 
watchful Mac; “but, above all, be 
cool— be steady. Ah!” he ex- 
claimed, rubbing his hands with 
great delight, “it would be a noble 
chance; I'll try it, by George: at 
the worst, it can but fail. Look 
alive a hand or two; ease off the 
weather, and haul in the lee, main 
braces: there’s a cat’s paw aloft,— 
the ship already feels it, and there 
will be more ere long. Jump aft, 
O'Donoghue, take the wheel, run 
the pirate alongside ; and, d’ye mind 
me, fet every mother’s son of you, as 
he wishes to see kith and kin again, 
pay the strictest attention to my 
commands.” 

Circumstances had, indeed, altered 
the Scotchman’s plans. At the very 
moment he was endeavouring to give 
a warm reception to the five-and- 
twenty or thirty wretches, armed to 
the teeth, fast approaching in the pi- 
rate’s cutters,—at that very moment 
a light air swelled the Saucy ~~ 
sails. Like other tropical flaws, this 
air was extremely partial, and did 
not yet extend to the Vomito, which 
lay a motionless log on the water. 
Freshening in its course, at length it 
struck the guilty brig, but too late 
to save her from the grapple of the 
Saucy Sally, who was already speed- 
ing under its full influence. Two 
minutes sufficed to lay her alongside, 
but few more to pour her resistless 
crew upon the corsair’s decks; and 
whilst the main body battled the 
astonished ruffians, one or two se- 
cured the helm, and got the brig be- 
fore the wind,—Saucy Sally bearing 
her faithful company, her passenger 
riflemen picking off the banditti with 
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surprising accuracy. Discomfited on 
every hand, the survivors hurried 
below, leaving their trophy in the 
Sally’s power. ‘The boats, mean- 
while, foiled almost in the moment of 
possession, rowed with all the energy 
of despair ; but the breeze had once 
more set in strong and steady, and 
both the Saucy Sally and Vomito 
were dropping them fast. Their 
maniac yells rent the air,—the 
water flashed under the fury of their 
strokes, and the boats were urged on- 
wards with a strength almost super- 
human. At the moment when hope 
must have been all but dead within 
them, the Vomito suddenly hove up 
in the wind’s eye. Could it be? 
Had the merchantman failed, and 
were their comrades victors? They 
paused upon their oars, joining com- 
pany, as if to ponder the course pro- 
per to be pursued. Brief was the 
space permitted for consideration. A 
plash, a stunning report, and an iron 
shower, sped its fatal flight, dashing 
the splintered oars from their nerve- 
less grasp,—scattering, with one 
crash, the dying and the dead, with 
the shattered skiffs that bore them, 
in ruined fragments upon the devour- 
ing deep! One instant, and the wel- 
kin rung with the howl of despairing 
fiends; another, and nought was 
heard save the faint and passing 
struggle of mortal agony—fearful, 
but just retribution! ‘Their own 
trusted weapons had been turned 
upon themselves ; and O'Donoghue, 
by the mouth of their boasted Long 
Tom, had sped them unannealed to 
their account. 

Let me bring my narrative to a 
close. What was to be done with 
the pirate prize and her surviving 
crew? It was impossible for the 
Saucy Sally to spare hands to navi- 
gate her into port, and as to suffering 
her escape, it was not to be dreamt 
of. 

“ Thieves’ law for thieves’ claw !” 
said the captain. ‘“ These rascals, 
even when they do fall into the 
hands of our cruisers—and sorry am 
T to say the instances of late are more 
than rare—too often escape through 
some curst Old Bailey boggle. Now, 
as it isn’t the luck of every mer- 
chantman to catch a pirate, and as 
I'm a warm advocate of good old 
practices, why I'll e’en try back to 
the times of Blackbeard, and other 
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worthies. Therefore, a long rope 
and a short shrift; the gangway or 
the foreyard arm !” 

I leave those who “ sit at home at 
ease” to decide how far the practice 
of Macsawney’s Jeddart justice is 
correct. ‘To my thinking, were pi- 
rates strung up when and where 
taken, the seas would be clearer of 
them, and we story-tellers be de- 
prived of one very attractive theme. 
in the present instance, to use the 
cant of some of Cromwell’s Round- 
heads, Phineus arose and executed 
judgment. 

The main hatch was opened; a 
portion of the hold was laid bare; 
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tackle and falls were lashed to the 
mainstay; the heavy eighteen-pounder 
was swung aloft; the rope that sus- 
pended it was divided; the gun fell, 
head foremost, crashing through the 
bottom of the beautiful but evil 
Vomito Prieto. The water rushed 
wildly in; the captors withdrew. 
The corsairs were left to their doom, 
and ocean speedily and for ever 
shrouded them and their crimes from 
the ken of mortal eye. 

Saucy Sally encountered no fur- 
ther adventure; but, in due course, 
dropped her anchor in the bosom of 
the silver Thames. 


HEATH. 


Ort have I mark’d thee, Heather, blooming free, 
When care and culture came not, on the wild, 
And deem’d thou wert too beautiful to be 
Left in the desert like a thing exiled ; 
Then have I brought thee where the garden smiled 
With many a blossom not more lovely graced ; 
But thou wert Freedom's own—her darling child, 
And when in trim enclosure fondly placed 
Would’st languish soon, and die, mourning thy native waste. 


So might of old some warrior captive pine 
Amid the seven-hilled city’s splendours,—erst 
His home was by the Danube or the Rhine, 
Where Freedom’s self his glowing spirit nursed ; 


Now the thick air, which, breathed by slaves is cursed, 
Stifles his free-born soul,—as men beneath 

Close dungeon-vaults for heaven’s pure breezes thirst, 
He suffocating pants for freer breath, 
And welcome’s Misery’s friend, the slave’s sole refuge, Death. 


Blest if that tardy friend approach before 
The red arena calls her victim there 

To meet perchance a brother — now no more— 
Brother in arms, but comrade in despair, 


And shameful death! Othou who thus could’st dare 
Abuse the indignant valour of the free— 

Rome! long renown'd and guilty city! where 
Is thine own valour now, and liberty ? 
Where ?—Lost, gone, forfeit, “ blotted from the things that be!” 
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THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, * 


We had occasion, in a former paper, 
to offer some comments on the inter- 
esting and unique position occupied 
by the Jews in the present age, as 
well as on the severe and unceasing 
cruelties of which the doomed race 
have been the victims. We noticed 
the deep and universal interest which 
their fortunes and their future mani- 
festations have lately excited, and the 
efforts made by various churches to 
aid in converting them. We took 
some notice of their more recent lite- 
rature, and found, by actual exami- 
nation, that mind yields not with the 
body that enshrines it, but, as in 
their case, pours forth often its 
brightest manifestations when its 
earthly and material casket groans 
beneath the lash or the chain—that 
the oppression which crushes the 
outward man often stimulates the 
immaterial and immortal tenant to 
feats of nobler and more illustrious 
daring. The Jews, even in the 
lowest degradation, preserved their 
love of literature and; like majestic 
columns in ruins, gave evidence of 
their royal original. 

To those who feel interested in 
their story, and, indeed, to all who 
value one of the most powerful his- 
torical evidences of the Christian 
faith, an account of the most distin- 
guished of Jewish literati cannot be 
an unwelcome boon. Josephus. is 
worthy of a place high and honour- 
able among the historians of any age. 
Ile possessed peculiar advantages— 
a great genius and opportunities of 
instructing and profiting future ages, 


the loss of which no investigations of 


patient and laborious scholarship 
could ever have supplied. Materials 
out of every nation, and fresh from 
their quarries, were placed living in 
the hands of Josephus. The Asiatic, 
addicted to luxury, revenge, and des- 
potism, prolific of ‘all sorts and shapes 
of vagaries in Pe theology, 
and literature ; the Greek, acute, 


* f. 


polished, speculative, looking down 
with supercilious contempt on the 
science and mental attainments of 
every region of the globe but his 
own; the Romans—rerum domina— 
proud, artificial, and regarding the 
battle plain as their bed, and arms 
their profession, and all glory as con- 
temptible in comparison of martial 
prowess and superiority ; the dogged 
and fatuous Jew, too guilty to obtain 
divine protection, and yet naturally 
too religious to suppose they could 
ever be left to themselves—these, the 
representatives of every nation, stand 
forth in prominent and sharp relievo 
in the pages of Josephus, fixed speci- 
mens of the world under the sway of 
the mighty Cesars. We should have 
sustained a greater injury in the loss 
of the works of Flavius Josephus than 
in that of any other ancient historian. 
Hlis writings constitute the common 
ground on which converge the close 
of the most interesting sacred history, 
and the fulfilment contributed—inad- 
vertently contributed by the Gentiles 
to the predictions uttered by the Son 
of God and thundered line upon line 
by the inspired seers of successive 
centuries. Ife has filled up the blank 
that had otherwise remained between 
canonical and profane history. ‘To 
the Greek and Roman, Josephus was 
a barbarian; and yet both received 
his writings as proofs of genius, and 
erudition, and elegance of style, 
which the most captious Zoilus of 
the day could not neutralise. The 
force of genius overcame the disad- 
vantages “of birth, and originated a 
work indestructible as the race 
whose sufferings it records. We 
can see in his pages a merit im- 
perceptible, in all probability to 
the ancient heathen. There is 
spread over all the high - toned 
dignity and elevation of sentiment 
which his intimacy with the disclo- 
sures of a pure and sublime faith can 
alone account for or communicate. 
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If he be inferior to his illustrious 
predecessors and contemporaries of 
Greece and Rome in elegance of dic- 
tion, in idiom, in all that constitutes 
the charm of classic composition, and 
that he is so to any great extent few 
will assert, he is immeasurably their 
superior in the moral elevation from 
which, as from a spot too high for 
clouds to obscure, he reviews and 
records the varied, and often sangui- 
nary panorama that floats past him. 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Tacitus, 
Xenophon, are known and appreci- 
ated by the learned alone; but Jose- 
phus is read and relished by all. 
Were Mr. Virtue to undertake an 
edition of Xenophon or Herodotus, 
interesting as these writers are, and 
to illustrate them even with higher 
beauty and at greater expense than 
he has laid out on Fox and Jose- 
phus, he would find little patronage, 
and still less pay ; but the illustrated 
edition of Josephus has, we venture 
to assert, realised both extensive 
popularity and profit. The records 
of the Jewish historian are perused 
wherever the records of the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists are read, revered, 
and trusted in. Had the illustrious 
authors of Greece and Rome seen 
through the vista of a thousand years 
and witnessed the popularity of the 
productions of a barbarian, they 
would, we suppose, have shuddered 
at our taste, and branded our age as 
the enea etas. Josephus is the 
first historian of the decline and fall 
of the Jewish nation and glory. He 
has but begun that melancholy tale 
of sorrow and suffering which eight- 
een centuries have neither exhausted 
nor ended. ‘The rise and restora- 
tion of “the ancient heritage” is al- 
ready written—written before its 
fall on the tablets of promise, and 
with the pen of truth. 


“The ‘Jewish history’ is yet in 
progress; for the Jewish destinies are 
but in part evolved: the ‘ Wars of the 
Jews’ are stopped only by a truce with 
all nations, and a future Josephus must 
arise to subjoin a final chapter, or book, 
to the immortal work of his prede- 
cessor. 

«Even had there been a Punic Hero- 
dotus, a Germanic Tacitus, a British 
Thucydides, a Spanish Xenophon, what 
they might have written must, ages ago, 
have gone to its place among things no 
longer vitally connected with the desti- 
nies of nations. Not so with what con- 
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cerns ancient Palestina: she, devastated, 
trampled on, and her sons slaughtered, or 
sold into hopeless bondage, and her 
green palm burnt out of its soil, instead 
of having ceased to be named among the 
nations, yet lives; nor are her own 
mountains—her Carmel, Tabor, and Iler. 
mon — more enduring than is the race 
that once sat under the vine and under 
the fig-tree adorning their terraced slopes, 
And not only does this race just survive, 
in some corner of the world, advancing 
an ambiguous title to the honours which 
it claims ; for it pervades the world, and 
stands forward, identified by every cha- 
racteristic of physical and moral pecu- 
liarity, and of social and religious insti- 
tution ; as well as bya clear and abundant 
historical testimony, as to the fact of its 
uninterrupted descent. 

“Nor is the mere survivance of this 
people all ; for, by a sort of spontaneous 
consent of minds in the present age—a 
consent irrespective of religious convic- 
tions, of political speculations, or of a 
regard to national interests—the civilised 
world is looking toward the race of 
Abraham, as if its destinies were about 
to lead it forward anew upon the great 
theatre of affairs, in some manner which 
must affect the welfare of every other 
people. 

“When Vespasian inspected with 
pride — the pride of a soldier, and of a 
monarch, and of a father, the medallion 
now in our hands—the ‘ Jupa@a Capra,’ 
little did he think that the woman seated 
in the dust, and weeping her hopeless 
ruin, should live to be gazed at in awe 
by the inheritors of the Roman power in 
a remote age. Little did Titus imagine 
that the descendants of the wretches who 
were dragged before his car, bound, and 
doomed to die, should, after so vast an 
interval of time, occupy a position which 
may render them the arbiters of empire. 
Or, as little did our Josephus suppose, 
when he presented his ‘ History’ of the 
fall of his country to the Casars, that 
these books should not merely survive, 
along with other literature, to be admired 
by posterity, but that they should come 
to be eagerly looked into as a vital evi- 
dence, bearing upon the fortunes of the 
world to the very end of time. 

** As if the Jewish historian were to 
gather to himself every rare prerogative 
that can secure an immortal reputation, 
he has, besides linking himself to the 
destiny of his nation, linked himself also, 
undesignedly, to the Christian dispensa- 
tiop, by furnishing an unimpeachable 
evidence, most ample and remarkable, in 
attestation of the literal fulfilment of our 
Lord's predictions. Josephus apart, a 
few lines of scornful allusion to the 
Jewish war, in the pages of Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and others, would be all we 
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could produce in confirmation of an 
argument now so conclusive. Yet it is 
not in this direct manner alone that the 
writings of the Jewish classic subserve 
the evidence which establishes the 
Christian system. Josephus is the only 
writer of the apostolic age, ecclesiastical 
or profane, in whose pages we find that 
sort of vivid portraiture of manners and 
of modes of feeling in the East, which 
enables us at once to connect the Christ- 
ian records, in a distinct manner, with 
the scenes, customs, personages of the 
times, and to feel, in all its force, and 
with the impressiveness of a strong con- 
trast, the divine excellence, the purity, 
the beneficence, and the reason, of the 
the doctrine and morality of Christ. It 
is not until we have, by the aid of a 
writer such as Josephus, placed ourselves 
intellectually in contact with the men and 
things of the times of Tiberius, that we 
can be fully qualified to repeat, cordially 
and with vivacity, the profession of him 
who said —‘ Master, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God.’ 

** Josephus, then, irrespectively of his 
merits as a writer, claims regard on 
grounds that are altogether peculiar ; 
and yet his intrinsic merits are of no 
common order; and in proof that they 
have so been considered by the most 
competent judges in every age, we shall 
presently furnish some evidence. 

* Thoroughly familiar, as he proves 
himself to have been, with the entire 
circle of Grecian literature, and master 
too of the rhetoric and critical science of 
his times, he went back for his models to 
the purest age, and seems to have chosen 
Thucydides as his exemplar. Far more 
chaste and correct than many of his 
contemporaries, and careful to avoid the 
fuults which were then becoming com- 
mon, he has left a work which may take 
a place of honour among the best of a 
better era, 

“‘ Josephus is perspicuous, nervous, 
and generally so happy in his epithets 
and his descriptive phrases, as to offer 
to the reader's mind a vivid idea of the 
scenes and actions spoken of. On this 
ground, in truth, a peculiar praise may 
fairly be claimed for him, Combining in 
his own intellectual conformation, and by 
the discipline he had passed through, 
that glowing sense of the sublime and 
beautiful in nature which is the charac- 
teristic of the people of the East, with 
that nice taste and artificial skill in the 
management of language, which belong 
to the Greeks, he has known how, while 
using the inimitable medium he had 
adopted, to blend in his descriptions the 
depth, the strong colours, and the splen- 
dours of an Eastern noon, with the fresh 
coolness aud the delicious serenity of an 
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Attic morning. In his pages we look at 
nature as she is seenin Syria, and yet we 
hear her spoken of in the subdued tones 
of Greece. 

“Nor are there wanting, in this re- 
markable writer, some of those excel- 
lences of style which his long intimacy 
with the public men of Rome would be 
likely to infuse. That practical bearing 
of the mind, and that terse and vigorous 
good sense, and that adherence to reason 
and utility, which marked the Roman 
character, make themselves apparent in 
almost every page. He shews himself, 
moreover, to be master of the powers of 
irony and of caustic reasoning ; and, 
when the occasion permits, he can be 
humorous or satirical. He had indeed 
his faults, — faults as a patriot, as a Jew, 
as a man, and as a writer; nor will any 
reluctance be felt, in the course of the 
work now projected, in making a candid 
avowal of such delinquencies, when the 
proof and instance skall come before us. 

“ That Josephus, much as he has been 
read in this country, should, with the 
public at large, occupy a station far below 
the level of his intrinsic merits is not to 
be wondered at. ‘The wonder is, that he 
has been read at all.” — Prospectus, p. 4. 


Dr. Traill’s wonder at Josephus 
being perused at all is founded on 
the imperfections, clumsiness, and in- 
accuracy of all preceding transla- 
tions. Though upwards of half 
a dozen translations of Josephus have 
successively made their appearance, 
yet it is a fact that no accurate and 
elegant version exists. The first 
writer who attempted to convey the 
sentiments of Josephus in English 
was Morisyn, whose antiquated dia- 
lect has necessarily excluded his 
work from modern perusal. The 
next translator was Lodge, whose 
labours produced a more exact and 
faithful translation than those of 
some of his more celebrated succes- 
sors; his translation, however, is any 
thing but immaculate. Afterwards, 
D'Audilly, a Frenchman, translated 
Josephus into the language of his 
country, and from this translation, 
diluted and unnervedas French trans- 
lations generally are, some anony- 
mous translator produced an English 
version, as might be expected, thin 
and watery to an extraordinary de- 
gree. These imperfect representa- 
tions of The Wars of the Jews served 
a good purpose. They created a 
taste for the work and a desire for a 
faithful and effective version. Ac- 
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cordingly, in 1702 the version of Sir 
Roger L’Estrange appeared and ex- 
cited considerable attention. Not- 
withstanding the advantages pos- 
sessed by the knight, the surveillance 
of Dr. Hudson, an accomplished 
Greek scholar, and who had access to 
the Bodleian, it is evident he must 


have looked oftener at the French of 


D’ Audilly than at the Greek of the 
original. Notwithstanding the mo- 
mentary popularity of the version, 
it soon was forgotten. Court tried 
to improve L’Estrange’s version, but 
his emendations acted as weights that 
sunk it rather than pinions to raise it. 
In 1737 app oak the translation 
of Whiston, at this moment the only 
standard and popular version. It 
must be evident to every one ac- 
quainted with this version, that it is 
often unfaithful, always clumsy, and 
frequently most careless. It 1s evi- 
dent that Whiston had no great re- 
lish for the undertaking. He entered 
on it as a piece of druggery, and car- 
ried it on as a lengthening chain, the 
last link of which was the sweetest. 
Of the eleven or twelve attempts at 
translating Josephus, that of Whiston 
alone survives. It expelled all that 
preceded it, and lived to extinguish 
the attempts of Price, and Maynard, 
and Thomson, and Clarke, that were 
subsequently written to eclipse it. 
The translation of Maynard was 
almost verbatim that of Whiston, 
only that where Whiston was pecu- 
liarly correct, Dr. Maynard's genius 
introduced his own emendation, v which 
was universally wrong. The fact is, 
most versions have been made to sell. 
We do think there is moral guilt in 
thus caricaturing a valuable “author 
for the sake of the profit. We give 
the following extracts as proofs, on the 
one hand, of the miserable processes 
to which the Jewish historian has 
been subjected, and of the improved 
version of Dr. Traill. ‘The fact that 
Josephus has been so popular in so 
many coats of many colours is high 
proof of his excellence and merits :— 


«The following passages, not unfairly 
selected as a specimen of Whiston’s 
general manner, 
his characteristic faults: such as_ his 
awkward involutions, throwing perplexity 
upon the simplest statements of intelli. 
gible facts ; his wearisome redundancies ; 
his strange inobservance of the repetition 
of a leading word, even six or eight times 
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in a paragraph ; bis laughable solecisms ; 
and his positive mistakes. The present 
translator, with some confidence, offers 
his own rendering of the same passages 
to the judgment of the intelligent reader. 


* WHISTON, 

“ «For now it was that the Roman 
general came, and led his army against 
Eleazar, and those Siccarii who held the 
fortress Masada together with him; and 
for the whole country adjoining, be pre- 
sently gained it, and put garrisons into 
the most proper places of it; he also 
built a wall quite round the entire for- 
tress, that none of the besieged might 
easily escape; he also set his men to 
guard the several parts of it; he also 
pitched his camp in such an agreeable 
place as he had chosen for the siege, and 
at which place the rock belonging to the 
fortress did make the nearest approach 
to the neighbouring mountain, which yet 
was a place of difficulty for getting plenty 
of provisions ; for it was not only food 
that was to be brought from a great dis- 
tance (to the army), and this with a great 
deal of pains to those Jews that were 
appointed for that purpose, but water 
was also to be brought from the camp, 
because the place afforded no fountain 
that was nearit. When, therefore, Silva 
had ordered these affairs beforehand. he 
fell to besieging the place: which siege 
was likely to stand in need of a great 
deal of skill and pains, by reason of the 
strength of the fortress, the nature of 
whic h I will now describe. 

** © There was a rock, not small in cir- 
cumference, and very high; it was en- 
compassed with v alleys of mah vast depth 
downwards, that the eye could not reach 
their bottoms ; they were abrupt, and such 
as no animal could walk upon, excepting 
at two places of the rock, where it sub- 
sides in order to afford a passage for as- 
cent, though not without difficulty. Now, 
of the ways that lead to it, one is that 
from the lake Asphaltitis, toward the 
sun-rising, and another on the west, 
where the ascent is easier: the one of 
these ways is called the Serpent, as re- 
sembling that animal in its narrowness 
and perpetual windings ; for it is broken 
off at the prominent precipices of the 
rock, and returns frequently into itself, 
and lengthening again by little and little, 
hath much ado | to ‘proceed forward ; and 
he that would walk along it, must first go 
on one leg, and then on the other ; there is 
also nothing but destruction in case your 
feet slip ; ‘for on each side there is a 
vastly deep chasm and precipice, sufficient 
to quell the courage of every body by the 
terror it infuses into the mind. When, 
therefore, a man hath got along this way 
for thirty furlongs, the rest is the top of 
the hill, not ending in a small point, but 
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in no other than a plain, upon the high- 
est part of the mountain.’ — Book vii. 
chap. 8, § 2, 3. 

“Such is the medium through which 
English readers, during a century, have 
been making acquaintance with Josephus ! 
Such the translation which is even now 
being reprinted as if its merits were un- 
questionable. The learned reader will 
observe that, to absurdity is added mis- 
interpretation of the words—as7 as ragad- 
Aak viv vf airis Badilovra riv irtgoy vay 
welase igsideodau, 

« L' Estrange’s version of this passage 
as of many others, is, in almost every 
respect, preferable to Whiston’s. ‘The 
present translator thus renders it :— 

“* Against Eleazar and the band of 
Sikars who aided him in retaining 
possession of Masada, the Roman gene- 
ral now advanced at the head of his army ; 
and having quickly made himself master 
of the whole of the district, he threw 
garrisons into those places where their 
presence seemed likely to prove of great. 
est service. Arriving before Masada, in 
order to render the escape of the be- 
sieged more difficult, he raised a barrier 
round the entire circuit of the fortress, 
along the course of which he distributed 
his sentineis. This encampment was 
formed on a spot selected as affording 
peculiar facilities for prosecuting the 
siege, and at that point where the rocks 
of the fortress made their nearest approxi- 
mation to the adjacent mountain; al- 
though, in other respects, the situation 
was inconvenient for obtaining the neces- 
sary supplies. For, not only were pro- 
visions to be conveyed from a distance, 
and with a prodigious expenditure of la- 
bour to the Jews, to whom the task was 
assigned ; but it was requisite, more- 
over, to carry water to the camp, as 
there was no spring in the vicinity. 
These preparatory dispositions being 
completed, Silva next turned his atten- 
tion to the operations of the siege, which, 
while it would demand every exercise of 
military science, was likely, as well from 
the natural as from the artificial strength 
of the fortress, which I shall here briefiy 
describe, to be attended with much suf- 
fering and fatigue. 

«A rock of not considerable circuit, 
and continuously elevated in its longi- 
tudinal extent, is encompassed on every 
side by ravines of such extreme depth 
that they are unfathomable by the eye, 
and, at the same time, so precipitous as 
to be inaccessible to the foot of any 
living creature, excepting in two places, 
where the subsidence of the rock affords 
an ascent, though by no means an easy 
one. Of these passages, the one towards 
the sun-rising leads from the lake As- 
phaltitis ; the other lies on the west, and 
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offers fewer impediments. The former 
has obtained the appellation of the Ser- 
pent, from its supposed resemblance to 
that reptile in its narrowness and con- 
tinual involutions ; for, breaking off ab- 
ruptly at the projections of the precipices, 
it returns frequently upon itself, and 
again gradually lengthening, makes its 
way forward with difficulty. In pro. 
ceeding along this path, it is necessary 
to fix alternately one of the feet; for a 
slip would be inevitable destruction, as 
on either side yawn deep terrific chasms 
sufficient to appal the most undaunted. 
When you have in this manner ascended 
for the space of thirty furlongs, you at- 
tain the summit, which does not, how- 
ever, contract itself to a point, but ex- 
pands and forms itself into a plain.’ 


*€ WHISTON, 


“ « Now, this lake of Gennesareth is 
so called from the country adjoining to 
it. Its breadth is forty furlongs, and its 
length one hundred and forty ; its waters 
are sweet and very agreeable for drink- 
ing; for they are finer than the thick 
waters of other fens; the lake is alsu 
pure, and on every sides ends directly at 
the shores and at the sand ; it is also of a 
temperate nature when you draw it up, 
and of a more gentle nature than river or 
fountain-water, and yet always cooler 
than one could expect in so diffuse a 
place as this is: now when this water is 
kept in the open air, it is as cold as that 
snow which the country people are accus~ 
tomed to make by i in summer,’— 
Book iii. chap. 10, 


« Present Translation. 


*« The lake of Gennesareth, which 
derives its appellation from the adjacent 
district, is forty furlongs in breadth, and 
a hundred and forty in length. Its 
waters are at once sweet, and extremely 
salubrious, being finer than the muddy 
collections of marshes ; and, as they are 
bounded on all sides by.a sandy beach, 
free from every impure admixture. W hen 
drawn up, they are of a medium tem- 
perature, milder than river or spring 
water, yet invariably maintaining a de. 
gree of frigidity greater than could be 
expected in a lake so widely expanded. 
They possess, moreover, the singular 
property of acquiring, when exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere, a coldness 
not inferior to that of snow: a fact, 
ascertained by the practice of the peo- 
ple of the country during the summer 
nights.’ 

“In palliation of the faults of Whis- 
ton’s version, in this instance, it should 
be said that the passage presents some 
difficulties which will be fully stated in 
the proper place. 
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“ The admirable description given by 
Josephus, of the Roman military system, 
the method of encamping, and the dis- 
cipline of the legions (Book iii. ec. 5), 
is rendered in many points absurd by 
Whiston’s ambiguities, as well as by his 
extreme disregard of the proprieties of 
his own language, and his blundering 
interpretation of the Greek. After men- 
tioning the apparatus of the Roman foot- 
soldier, various and onerous as it was, 
including not merely his weapons, but 
the tools of a pioneer, together with 
three days’ rations, he adds, and it is 
hard to say what sense he could assign 
to the words, — 

“ «So that a footman hath no great 
need of a mule to carry his burthens.’ One 
would have thought the very contrary ; 
nor is Josephus chargeable with any 
such inconsistency, who naturally sums 
up his list of the soldier's encumbrances 
by saying, —‘Q; sriyov awodsiv rav ax bo- 
Pogovvray seiwy viv wsZov——'So that the 
foot-soldier differed but little from a 
beast of burden.’ 

“The reader of Whiston, in keeping 
hold of the thread of the narrative, amid 
his perplexed and ambiguous construc- 
tions, has need of no little perspicacity : 
but in frequent instances, unless he refer 
to the original, his best endeavours must 
be frustrated by mistranslations, which, 
if they be accepted as what the historian 
means to say, render it totally impossible 
to give consistency to his statements. 
What may appear a very slight inaccuracy 
in the translation, is often enough to in- 
volve an entire paragraph in obscurity ; 
and is likely to embarrass the intelligent 
reader who is not content with a dim ap- 
prehension of an author’s meaning, more 
than it will a less attentive one. 

*** This Neopolitanus,’ says Whiston, 
‘ was captain of a troop of horse, and had 
the custody of Scythopolis intrusted to 
his care by the enemy.’ — Life, sect. 24. 
Not so Josephus : Magsuangu di chy xv. 
lomoduy tis QuAaxny Thy amd TwY ToASMiOY,— 
‘And to his custody Scythopolis had 
been committed, in order to protect it 
from the incursions of the enemy.’ What 
can the English reader think when, in- 
stead of ‘ to plunder the town,’ —riv woduy 
Binerafuv, and which the sense plainly 
requires, he finds ‘ to guard the city ?’— 
Life, sect. 32. Or again, ‘ And he said, 
that it would be for the advantage of the 
Galileans, if I were deprived of my go- 
vernment there ;’ instead of, ‘ That it 
would be for their advantage (the chiefs 
at Jerusalem), were I removed from the 
government of Galilee ;’ the text is suf- 
ficiently plain,—evvoieuy abrois, Atywy, si 
ris VaraAwias apaspstsiny. An erroneous 
rendering, even if it do not utterly break 
up the consistency of a passage, may yet 
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deprive it of all clearness and point, as 
thus :—Whiston says, ‘ When Philip had 
been informed that Varus was put out of 
his government by King Agrippa;’ but 
Josephus affirms something very dif. 
ferent, uiracrivas rhy Ovagoy dard To Bari 
Atws "Ayeirora—‘ that Varus had with- 
drawn his allegiance from King Agrippa.’ 
The very same paragraph presents an- 
other instance in which a version, essen- 
tially inaccurate, if it do not altogether 
set the reader wrong, as to the sense, 
yet leaves him to think Josephus a very 
clumsy narrator of facts. ‘ For it had 
been given out, that the Jews had begun 
a war with the Romans, and that this 
Philip had been their commander in that 
war.’—Life, sect. 36. ‘The text conveys 
what is intelligible as part of the context, 
Abyos yao duHiAbsy ws ereuTnyoin THY "lov- 
daiwy tori roy woos “Pwpaious orto. A 
report had gone abroad, that he had as- 
sumed the command of the Jews in the 
contest which they were maintaining 
against the Romans,’ 

“The instances are innumerable in 
which a translation that must not be con- 
denined as absolutely erroneous, yet 
presses heavily upon the reputation of 
Josephus, as a writer gifted with com- 
mon sense, or an ordinary regard to con- 
ciseness and elegance. Whiston, ap- 
parently to save himself the trouble of 
selecting phrases, holds to the primary 
meaning of each separate word, whether 
or not it may suit its associates. A ship 
was nearly drowned ; an army is almost 
eaten up with scarcity of provisions ; or 
is broken to pieces by the multitude of 
camels. <Aristobulus pined his mother 
away in prison; an ambiguity caused a 
prophet’s disorder ; mercenaries shewed 
the greatest exploits, both in soul and body ; 
a stronghold is fortified with the utmost 
magnificence ; walls are not easily over- 
come, especially when, before the walls, 
there is a valley that is terrible ; towers 
make very great resistance ; Antony was 
in love with Cleopatra to the degree of 
slavery ; Herod grants oblivion to the peo- 
ple, and also subdues caves, and leaves the 
most laborious of his acquaintance, at the 
works ; at the bottom of a cavern there 
is a mighty quantity of water which is 
immovable. 

‘* Expressions that are frigid, frivolous, 
or incongruous, occur in every page, and 
lead the reader to believe that Josephus 
is a writer who would not be tolerated if 
it were not for the accidental importance 
attaching to his testimony. One is ‘a 
shrewd man in making speeches,’—d:v6- 
cares tixsiv ; another perceives ‘ the rotten 
parts of Herod’s family ;* and another 
wishes that ‘ racks may march through 
his bowels.’ * The footmen were slain 
in the battle in abundance ;’ ‘ Gratus 
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also cut to pieces Simon himself, as he 
was flying along a strait valley, when he 
gave him an oblique stroke upon his 
neck, and broke it.’ A nation is ‘ filled 
full of poverty.’ The rioters ‘ burnt down 
the nerves of the city.’ ‘ A city is drowned.’ 
An orator ‘ leaves off the speech which he 
was going to make to the people, upon 
an elevation of six cubits high.’ The 
Romans ‘ killed whatsoever appeared 
capable of fighting perpetually ;'\—strange 
rendering of the text, xrsivovrss wiv asi 
Td wer ov,—slaughtering without excep- 
tion those capable of bearing arms. Sol. 
diers among falling houses are ‘ ground 
to powder ;’—xarixavwrre reis iesimios, 
plainly ‘ buried in the ruins.’ The Ro- 
mans had subjugated all the world, ex- 
cept ‘such parts as are of no use for 
violent cold.’ ‘The Jews fell upon their 
faces, ‘ their nerves were so terribly loosed, 
that they could not flee away.’ 

“* Whiston’s translation of the preface 
to the Wars might be adduced as a fair 
specimen of his qualifications for his task. 
It abounds with misconceptions of his 
author, more or less important, and with 
quaint and absurd turns of expression. 
In the 5th section, by foisting in the 
paraphrastic words, ‘ the best writers of 
antiquity,’ be puts his reader completely 
at fault as to the drift of the passage. 
Again, by rendering rois 3s yvneios,— 
‘some of our principal men,’ he wholly 
contorts the meaning of Josephus, who 
intends to blame, not not his own people, 
but the Greek writers to whom he had 
referred. ‘Ihe intelligent English reader, 
baffled in his endeavours to follow the 
author’s meaning, gives him up as belong- 
to the incomprehensible class. Very fitly 
is this Preface concluded by a sentence 
equally vapid and incorrect: —‘ And I 
will begin my account of these things 
with what I call my First Chapter :’ a mar- 
vellous determination !—‘ 1 shall now 
begin at the beginning, and call it the be- 
ginning !’ Josephus is not so inane; but 
informs his reader that the commencing 
chapter of his history would open with 
the events (relating to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes) which he has referred to in the 
first sentence of the preceding summary 
(sect. 7). 

‘** Josephus exhibits no ordinary skill 
and command of language in his descrip- 
tions, as well of remarkable scenes, as 
of hurried actions. But what must be 
thought of him as rendered by Whiston? 
We may take as a sample the following. 
After describing Joppa, and the ‘ great 
stones where the chains wherewith An- 
dromeda was bound have left their foot- 
steps’ (vivo), he goes on to narrate the 
calamity that befell the people of Joppa, 
as this: —* Now, as those people of Jop- 
pa were floating about in this sea, in the 
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morning there fell a violent wind upon 
them (it is called by those that sail there, 
the black north wind); and there dashed 
their ships one against another, and dashed 
some of them against the rocks, and car- 
ried many of them by force while they 
strove against the opposite waves, into 
the main sea ; for the shore was so rocky 
and had so many of the enemy upon it, 
that they were afraid to come to land— 
nay, the waves rose so very high, that 
they drowned them ; nor was there any 
place whither they could fly, nor any 
way to save themselves, while they were 
thrust out of the sea by the violence of 
the wind if they atayed where they were, 
and out of the city by the violence of 
the Romans. And much lamentation 
there was when the ships dashed against 
one another, and a terrible noise when 
they were broken to pieces; and some 
of the multitude that were in them were 
covered with waves, and so perished, 
and a great many were embarrassed with 
shipwrecks. But some of them thought 
that to die by their own swords was 
lighter than by the sea, and so they killed 
themselves before they were drowned,’ 
&c.— Book iii. chap. 9. § 3.” 


If Dr. Traill’s translation equals 
throughout the specimens we have 
given, it will confer a great boon on 
society. The learned can have ac- 
cess to Josephus in the original—they 
can appreciate and admire; but 
among the humbler classes of society 
there is now generated a more culti- 
vated taste, or at least a capability of 
understanding most clearly that 
which is expressed most simply. ‘The 
samples we have given are full of 
contradictory sentiments, which have 
no place in the original. Unidio- 
matic expressions and solecisms are 
also abundant, and Whiston’s fide- 
lity, which is great only by com- 
— with that of previous trans- 
ations, wraps itself in so uncouth 
phraseology that the marvel now is 
that the works of the historian have 
attained the position they now occupy. 
We must observe that unquestion- 
ably the finest edition of Whiston’s 
translation, whether we regard the 
accuracy or the illustrations, is that 
edited by Dr. Stebbing and issued 
by Virtue. Some of the wood-en- 
gravings are wonderfully fine, as for 
instance, at page 32, and the low price 
at which the work is published, 
brings it within the reach of all. 

With respect to the conflicting 
opinions that have been entertained 
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on the general historical accuracy of 
Josephus, it may not be uninteresting 
or unimportant to hazard one or two 


exculpatory remarks. He has been 
charged with deviating in his narra- 
tive from the plain and literal facts 
of inspired history, substituting ra- 
ther a romantic and diluted philoso- 
phy than the majestic aes of 
Scripture truth. We at once admit 
that it was wrong on the part of a 
Jew believing the Divine origin of 
the sacred books, and of a priest, 
consecrated specially to guard and 
interpret them, to modify, even in 
the smallest tittle, the announce- 
ments of truth. This we do not dis- 
pute; but the object of Josephus, 
who knew alike the prejudices and 
peculiarities of the Greek and Roman 
character, was to sketch a subdued 
and softened representation of a race 
hated by the Gentiles, and the object 
generally of their most poignant in- 
vective. He desired to conciliate 
Gentile taste—to rank his country in 
the scale of the nations, and destroy, 
or at least impair, the almost uni- 
versal odium thrown around the in- 
habitants and history of Judea. This 
did not justify his garbling a single 
fact, but it does shew the historian in 
a more favourable aspect. It may 
also be urged in extenuation that, 
with the great mass of his country- 
men, he may have attached to the 
Rabbinical literature and comments 
a far higher value than they de- 
served, and thus drawn his facts at 
second-hand and distorted by the 
medium through which he received 
them. Some have thought that he 
may have taken some translation of 
Scripture instead of the original He- 
brew as his reference. These last 
considerations, however, would con- 
vict the historian of great careless- 
ness —a fault which does not seem 
to be due to him generally. The 
critics who have most bitterly in- 
veighed against the Jewish his- 
torian, are Baronius, the Romish 
annalist, and Boyle, the sceptic ; the 
former, anxious at all sacrifices to 
uphold the claims of tradition, and 
the other equally bent on de- 
stroying the truths of Revelation. 
They are neither of them fair or im- 
= critics. ‘The gloom and grey 
ight congenial to the one, and the 
cold and freezing heart of the other, 
pulled them much farther from com- 
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mon honesty and ordinary justice 
than the patriotism of Josephus ever 
diverted him from Scripture. It 
would appear, by looking over the 
early historical statements in the an- 
tiquities of the Jews, that the beset- 
ting sin of Josephus was immense 
deference to Gentile philosophy, and 
a desire to word the sublime state- 
ments of inspiration in the twisted 
and gnarled phraseology of the stoa. 
Hence, after his description of the 
Sabbath, or rest that succeeded the 
six days of creation, he says, “ Moses 
began to talk philosophically ; and 
concerning the formation of man 
says thus, that God took dust from 
the ground and formed man, and in- 
serted in him a spirit and soul.” An- 
other proof of our historian’s disposi- 
tion to accommodate the sacred nar- 
rative to the philosophy of the Gen- 
tiles, or, rather, so to pare down plain 
fact that it should seem neither ex- 
travagant nor supernatural, is found 
in his history of Cain and Abel :— 

** Adam and Eve had two sons ;—the 
elder of them was named Cain, which 
name, when it is interpreted, signifies a 
possession; the younger was Abel, 
which signifies sorrow. They had also 
daughters. Now the two brethren were 
pleased with different courses of life,— 
for Abel, the younger, was a lover of 
righteousness, and, believing that God 
was present at all his actions, he excelled 
in virtue, and his employment was that 
ofa shepherd. But Cain was not only 
very wicked in other respects, but was 
wholly intent on getting, and he first 
contrived to plow the ground. He slew 
his brother on the occasion following :— 
They had resolved to sacrifice to God. 
Now Cain brought the fruits of the 
earth, and of his husbandry ; but Abel 
brought milk and the first-fruits of his 
flocks. But God was more delighted 
with the latter oblation, when he was 
honoured with what grew naturally and 
of its own accord, than he was with what 
was the invention of a covetous man, and 
gotten by forcing the ground.” 


This account is so miserable an 
exposition of the solemn and sublime 
narrative of Moses, that one wonders 
how a Jewish priest, versed in the 
truths of his own Scriptures, and a 
literary man as capable as Longinus 
of ageniating the simple and the 
great, satisfied himself by so paltry 
a ae Whether memory failed 
him, and the stir and bustle of official 
life gave him no time for referring to 
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the original ; or whether he diluted 
and reduced the truth till it floated 
on the surface of Greek vées, to pro- 
pitiate Greek taste, we know not. 
We have, however, the exposition of 
the same historical fact by a coun- 
tryman and contemporary of Jo- 
sephus, John the Evangelist, and the 
perusal of the short exposition of the 
latter will render apparent at once the 
superior advantages of inspiration :— 

** Cain was of the evil one, and slew 
his brother. And wherefore slew he 
him? Because his own works were evil, 
and bis brother's righteous.” 


We may just notice at this point, 
that the annotator of our historian 
seems now and then to have become 
infected with the philosophising ten- 
dencies of his author, in one instance 
at least :— 


** Hence,” says he, “ it appears that 
Josephus thought several at least of the 
brute animals, particularly the serpent, 
could speak before the fall. And I 
think few of the more perfect kinds of 
those animals want the organs of speech 
at this day. Many inducements there 
are also to a notion, that the present 
state they are in is not their original 
state, and that their capacities have been 
once much greater than we now see 
them, and are capable of being restored 
to their former condition. But as to this 
most ancient, and authentic, and proba- 
bly allegorical (!) account of that grand 
affair of the fall of our first parents, I 
have somewhat more to say in way of 
conjecture ; but being only conjecture, I 
omit it,—only thus far, that the imputa- 
tion of the sin of our first parents to their 
posterity, any further than as some way the 
cause or occasion of man’s mortality seems 
almost entirely groundless ; and also that 
both man and the other subordinate crea- 
tures are hereafter to be delivered from 
the curse thus brought upon them, and at 
last to be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption.” 


We do not enter at greater length 
on the merits or demerits of the great 
Jewish historian. We prefer to give 
at length one memorable extract, full 
of painful and melancholy interest— 
an extract which shews at once the 
descriptive powers of the historian, 
and the melancholy infatuation of his 
doomed and miserable countrymen. 
It relates the burning of “ the Holy 
and Beautiful Louse,” and the signs 
and portents that preceded and ac- 
companied its ruin :— 
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“ While the holy house was on fire, 
every thing was plundered that came to 
hand: and ten thousand of those that 
were caught were slain; nor was there a 
commiseration of any age, or any re- 
verence of gravity,—but children, and 
old men, and profane persons, and 
priests, were all slain in the same man- 
ner; so that this war went round all 
sorts of men, and brought them to de- 
struction, and as well those that made 
supplication for their lives, as those that 
defended themselves by fighting. ‘he 
flame was also carried a long way, and 
made an echo, together with those that 
were slain; and because this hall was 
high, and the works at the temple were 
very great, one would have thought the 
whole city had been on fire. Nor can 
one imagine any thing greater or more 
terrible than this noise; for there was_at 
once a shout of the Roman legions, who 
were marching altogether, and a sad 
clamour of the seditious, who were now 
surrounded with fire and sword. The 
people also that were left ubove were 
beaten back upon the enemy, and under 
a great consternation, and made sad 
moans ut the calamity they were under ; 
the multitude also that was in the city 
joined in this outery with those that were 
upon the hill. And besides many of 
those that were worn away by the fa- 
mine, and their mouths almost closed, 
when they saw the fire of the holy 
house, they exerted their utmost strength, 
and brake out into groans and outcries 
again. Perea did also return the echo 
as well as the mountains round (the 
city), and augmented the force of the 
entire noise. Yet was the misery itself 
more terrible than this disorder ; for one 
would have thought that the hill itself on 
which the temple stood was seething 
hot,—as full of fire on every part of it, 
that the blood was larger in quantity 
than the fire, and those that were slain 
more in number than those that slew 
them ; for the ground did no where ap- 
pear visible for the dead bodies that lay 
upon it; but the soldiers went over 
heaps of those bodies as they ran upon 
those that fled from them, And now it 
was that the multitude of the robbers 
were thrust out (of the inner court of the 
temple) by the Romans, and had much 
ado to get into the outward court, and 
from thence into the city, while the re- 
mainder of the populace fled into the 
cloister of that outer court. As for the 
priests, some of them plucked up from 
the holy house the spikes that were 
upon it, with their bases, which were 
made of lead, and shot them at the 
Romans instead of darts. But then, as 
they gained nothing by so doing, and as 
the fire burst out upon them, they ree 
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tired to the wall that was eight cubits 
broad, and there they tarried; vet did 
two of those of eminence among them, 
who might have saved themselves by go- 
ing over to the Romans, or have borne 
up with courage, and taken their fortune 
with the others, throw themselves into 
the fire, and were burnt together with the 
holy house: their names were Meizus, 


the son of Belgas, and Joseph the son of 


Daleus. 

** And now the Romans, judging that 
it was in vain to spare what was round 
about the holy house, burnt all those 
places, as also the remains of the clois- 
ters and the gates, two excepted, the 
one on the east side, and the other on the 
south; both which, however, they burnt 
afterwards. They also burnt down the 
treasury chambers, in which was an im- 
mense quantity of money, and an 
immense number of garments, and other 
precious goods there deposited ; and, to 
speak all ‘in a few words, there it was 
that the entire riches of the Jews were 
heaped up together, while the rich peo- 
ple had there built themselves chambers 
(to contain such furniture). The sol- 
diers also came to the rest of the clois- 
ters that were in the outer (court of the) 
temple, whither the women and children, 
and a great mixed multitude of the peo- 
ple fled, in number about six thousand, 
But before Cesar had determined any 
thing about these people, or given the 
commanders any orders relating to them, 
the soldiers were in such a rage tbat 
they set that cloister on fire ; by which 
means it came to pass that some of these 
were destroyed, by throwing themselves 
down headlong, and some were burnt in 
the cloisters themselves. Nor did any 
one of them escape with his life. A 
false prophet was the occasion of these 
people’s destruction, who had made a 
public proclamation in the city that very 
day, that God commanded them to get 
upon the temple, and that there they 
should receive miraculous signs of their 
deliverance. Now there was then a 
great number of false prophets suborned 
by the tyrants to impose upon the peo- 
ple, who denounced this to them, that 
they should wait for deliverance from 
God, and this was in order to keep them 
from deserting, and that they might be 
buoyed up above fear and care by such 
hopes. Now a man thut is in adversity 
does easily comply with such promises ; 
for when such a seducer makes him be- 
lieve that he shall be delivered from 
those miseries which oppress him, then it 
is that the patient is full of hopes of such 
his deliverance. Thus were the misera- 
ble people persuaded by these deceivers, 
and such as belied God himself, while 
they did not attend nor give credit to the 
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signs that were so evident, and did so 
plainly foretell their future desolation ; 
but, like men infatuated, without either 
eyes to see or minds to consider, did not 
regard the denunciations that God made 
to them. Thus there was a star resem- 
bling a sword, which stood over the 
city; and a comet that continued a whole 
year. Thus, also, before the Jews’ re- 
bellion, and before those commotions 
which preceded the war, when the peo- 
ple were come in great crowds to the 
feast of unleavened bread, on the eighth 
month Xauthicus (Nisau), and at the 
ninth hour of the night, so great a light 
shone round the altar and the holy house, 
that it appeared to be bright day-time, 
which lasted for half an hour. This light 
seemed to he a good sign to the unskilful, 
but was so interpreted by the sacred 
scribes, as to portend those events that 
followed immediately upon it. At the 
same festival also, a heifer, as she was 
led by the high-priest to be sacrificed, 
brought forth a lamb in the midst of the 
temple. Moreover, the eastern gate of 
the inner (court of the) temple, which 
was of brass and vastly heavy, and had 
been with difficulty shut by twenty men, 
and rested upon a ‘basis armed with iron, 
and had bolts fastened very deep into the 
fir floor, which was there made of one 
entire stone, was seen to be opened of 
its own accord about the sixth hour of 
the night. Now those that kept watch 
in the temple came here upon running 
to the captain of the temple and told him 
of it, who then came up thither, and not 
without great difficulty was able to shut 
the gate again. This also appeared to 
the vulgar to be a very happy prodigy, 
as if God did thereby open the gate of 
happiness. But the men of learning un- 
derstood it that the security of their holy 
house was dissolved of its own accord, 
and that the gute was opened for the ad- 
vantage of their enemies, So these pub- 
licly declared that the signal foreshewed 
the desolation that was coming upon 
them. Besides these, a few days after 
that feast, on the one-and-twentieth day 
of the month Artimiseus (Jyar), a certain 
prodigious and incredible phenomenon 
appeared ; 1 suppose the account of it 
would seem to be a fable, were it not 
related by those that saw it, and were not 
the events that followed it of so consider- 
able a nature as to deserve such signals ; 
for before sunsetting, chariots, and troops 
of soldiers in their armour were seen 
running gbout among the clouds, and 
surrounding of cities. Moreover, at that 
feast, which we call Pentecost, as the 
priests were going by night into the 
inner court of the temple, as their custom 
was, to perform their sacred ministrations, 
they said that in the first place they felt 
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a quaking and heard a great noise; and 
after that they heard a sound as ofa great 
multitude, saying, ‘ Letus remove hence.’ 
But what is still more terrible, there was 
one Jesus, the son of Ananus, a plebeian, 
and a husbandman, who, four years be- 
fore the war began, and at a time when 
the city was in very great peace and 
prosperity, came to that feast whereon 
it is our custom for every one to make 
tabernacles to God, in the temple began 
on a sudden to cry aloud, ‘ A voice from 
the east, a voice from the west, a voice 
from the four winds, a voice against Jeru- 
salem and the holy house, a voice against 
the bridegrooms, and a voice against the 
brides, and a voice against this whole 
people!’ This was his cry as he went 
about by day and by night in all the lanes 
of the city. However, certain of the most 
eminent of the populace had great indig- 
nation at this dire cry of his, and took up 


the man and gave him a great number of 


severe stripes ; yet did not he either say 
any thing for himself or any thing pecu- 
liar to those that chastised him, but still 
went on with the same words that he 
cried before. Hereupon our rulers, sup- 
posing, as the case proved to be, that this 
was a sort of divine fury in the man, 
brought him to the Roman procurator, 
where he was whipped till bis bones were 
laid bare ; yet he did not make any sup- 
plication for himself, nor shed any tears ; 
but turning his voice to the most lament- 
able tone possible at every stroke of the 
whip, his answer was, ‘ Woe, woe to 
Jerusalem!’ And when Albinus (for he 
was then our procurator) asked him who 
he was, and whence he came, and why 
he attered such words, he made no man. 
ner of reply to what he said ; but still 
did not leave off his melancholy ditty, 
till Albinus took him to be a madman, 
and dismissed him. Now, during all the 
time that passed before the war began, 
this man did not go near any of the 
citizens, nor was seen by them while he 
said so; but he every day uttered these 
lamentable words, as if it were his pre- 
meditated vow,‘ Woe, woe to Jerusalem!’ 
Nor did he give ill words to any of those 
that beat him every day, nor good words 
to those who gave him food; but this 
wis his reply to all men, and indeed no 
other than a melancholy presage of what 
was to come. This cry of his was the 
loudest at the festivals ; and he continued 
the ditty for seven years and five months, 
without growing hoarse or being tired 
therewith, until the very time that he saw 
his presage fulfilled in earnest in our siege, 
when it ceased; for, as he was going 
round upon the wall, he cried out with 
his utmost force, ‘ Woe, woe to the city 
again ; and to the people, and to the holy 
house !’ and just as he added at the last, 
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‘ Woe, woe to myself also!’ there came 
a stone out of one of the engines and 
smote him, and killed him immediately ; 
and, as he was uttering the very same 
presages, he gave up the ghost. 

“ Now, if any one consider these 
things, he will find that God takes care 
of mankind, and by all ways possible 
foreshews to our race what is for their 
preservation ; but that men perish by 
those miseries which they madly and 
voluntarily bring upon themselves ; for 
the Jews, by demolishing the tower of 
Antonia, had made their temple four- 
square, while at the same time they had 
written in their sacred oracles, ‘ That it 
then should (their city) be taken as well as 
their holy house, when once their temple 
should become four-square.’ But now 
what did the most elevate them in un- 
dertaking this war was an ambiguous 
oracle that was also found in their sacred 
writings, how ‘ about that time one from 
their own country should become go- 
vernor of the habitable earth.’ The Jews 
took this prediction to belong to them- 
selves in purticular, and many of the wise 
men were thereby deceived in their de- 
termination. Now this oracle certainly 
denoted the government of Vespasian, 
who was appointed emperor in Judea. 
However, it is not possible for men to 
avoid fate, although they see it before. 
hand. But these men interpreted some 
of these signals according to their own 
pleasure, and some of them they utterly 
despised, until their madness was de- 
monstrated both by the taking of their 
city and their own destruction.” 


The destruction of Jerusalem was 
a theme of exquisite tenderness, and 
well calculated to awaken all the 
sympathies and stir the best eloquence 
of any one; but the whole subject 
becomes yet more impressive in the 
pages of a Jew, a priest, a citizen. 
He sat down to write the memory of 
departed glory, and amid the ruins 
of Jerusalem to record her sorrows 
and her humiliation. The captives 
on the banks of the Euphrates, many 
hundred years before, when they hung 
their harps upon the willows in the 
midst of Babylon, and endured the 
mockery of the uncircumcised in being 
tauntingly asked to sing one of the 
sougs of Zion in a strange land, had, 
amid their thickest might, bright 
hopes in their hearts, and yet brighter 
prospects in their sacred writings, 
soon to be realised; but the Jew, 
amid the crumbling walls and terrible 
portents of the “ city of solemnities” 
in the days of Titus and Vespasian, 
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must have given up all for lost. 
A venerable priest, forced by circum- 
stances to witness the sad funeral and 
write the sadder epitaph of father- 
land, must have been a spectacle truly 
touching. One only treasure could 
have sustained him, and that treasure 
he had never been taught to appre- 
ciate—the knowledge of Christianity. 
It explains the past and illuminates 
the future, and neither dimly nor 
indistinctly predestines the restoration 
of the glory of the weary-footed Jews 
—the peveleiion in the midst of them 
of their long-looked-for Messiah — 
and pours even now into the charmed 
ear of listening faith and loving hope 
the prelude of those holy and rejoicing 
songs with which Carmel and Leba- 
non shall be vocal. ‘The Jew in his 
worst state is a prisoner of hope. 

But the subject is too big for ut- 
terance ina critical notice of a Jewish 
historian. We rather turn from it 
to very minor matters. The history 
of Josephus, as furnished by himself, 
is full of interest. It appears that in 
the commencement of his country’s 
wars, he commanded a body of Jews 
in Galilea. Being conquered, he and 
forty other Jews were forced to con- 
ceal themselves in a cave at Jopata ; 
and there they resolved to kill each 
other, rather than fall into the hands 
ofthe Romans. As Josephus was go- 
vernor, they proposed that he should 
first suffer, that being the only honour 
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they could yield him in these des- 

rate circumstances. Unwilling, 
Seaaabi to be thus distinguished, 
Josephus proposed the drawing of 
lots; and after thirty-nine had bal- 
loted and slain each other, he and the 
survivor proposed to deliver them- 
selves to the Romans rather than 
destroy each other. They were ac- 
cordingly delivered up to Vespasian. 
Ife accompanied Titus to the siege of 
Jerusalem ; and knowing the horrors 
that would inevitably ensue if his 
countrymen held out, he implored 
them to surrender, but in vain. He 
returned afterwards to Rome; and 
amid the facilities of that great me- 
tropolis and under the patronage of 
his royal master, he wrote out the 
history of the war which he himself 
had witnessed. With all his faults, 
he is a man of great power and of 
general accuracy. He was preserved 
as by a miracle for the great end of 
registering the fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy; and proving the truth of 
that Gospel to which he lived, and we 
think died a stranger. Dr. Traill has 
not yet published his translation. It 
will be a treasure to the learned, 
though we suspect Dr. Stebbing’s 
very beautiful edition will continue 
most popular. To those who wish 
to possess an elegant and illustrated 
edition of Whiston’s translation, the 
best yet extant, we recommend that 
on our table. 
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